
Education at the right time, 
in the right place and at the 
right price. Maggie Richards 
reports on the PICKUP 
experiment and assesses its 
achievements and prospects 
(page 10) 
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E olitical background to the 
ritish visit of South African 
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IrsThatcher's invitation 
exert any significant pressure 
on South Africa’s internal 
policies? (page 12) 

“That succession and 
repetition of massed 
humanity. . .Those vile 
bodies”. Martin Stannard 
discusses the personal agony 
behind EVELYN WAUGH's 
novel and at the fate ofits 

manuscript (page 13) 

Investigating the grey areas: 
PatrickRabbit looks at the 
scientific study of AGING and 
what it can reveal about our 
mental processes and 
capacity for original thought 
(page 14) 


JOSEPH CONRAD was a 
great my tholoeizer of himself 
and an unreliable guide to the 
facta of his own life. R. A. 
Gekiski reviews three 
important new studies of the 
novelist and at what they 
reveal about his life and art 
(page 16) 
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Of course no student however objec- 
tionable his or her personal views can 
reasonably be excluded from a uni* 
versity or polytechnic course if there 
are no academic, disciplinary or legal 

g rounds for exclusion. Free access to 
ieher education without regard to 
political or religious tests is a fun- 
damental principle on which we must 
insist , not simply out nf simple justice 
to any threatened individuals but be- 
cause to deny this principle would 
imply that there are questions of 
absolute faith beyond rlie reach of 
reason. 

Uncompromising insistence on this 
principle must be the solid around on 
which any discussion of the events 
surrounding the attempt to exclude Mr 
Patrick Harrington from the 
Polytechnic of North London must be 
based. But simply to insist on the 
principle and leave it at that -or rather 
to the poor polytechnic and its lectur- 
ers to enforce - is not an intelligent or 
even an honest response. It is just too 
easy with the benefit of 20-20 hind- 
sight and without any responsibility for 
managing the actual circumstances of 
the Harrington affair to declaim grand 
principles and condemn those who 
appear to be failing to live up to them. 
Viewed from the polytechnic such a 
response may well appear to have 
more in common with the pharisee 
than the good Samaritan. 

Some people, few in number maybe 
but strong in influence, see the rowdy 
scenes provoked by the misguided and 
intolerant attempts of students to ex- 
clude Mr Harrington as just anothar 
inevitable episode in the scandalous 
history of the Polytechnic of North 
London. The early student troubles at 
PNL, the well- ventilated charges of 
Marxist bias, the more recent criticism 
by HM Inspectors of academic stan- 
dards on two degrees, and now the 
Harrington affair - all are seen by 
some as a cumulative indictment of the 
management of the polytechnic, the 
utii Hides of its lecturers, and the 
anarchic irresponsibility of its stu- 
dents. Their loudly whispered conclu- 
sion is that there is something very 
rotten indeed in the state of PNL. 

, This is an equally unhelpful perspec- 
tive on the latest (rouble at (he 
polytechnic. For it effectively curtails 
any principled and practical discussion 
of the real circumstances and socannoi 
provide the basis for a solution that is 
fair but not too fair, to Mr Harring- 
ton. If the present affair is just another 
item in the dossier compiled over the 
years by the detractors of the 
polytechnic, another nBil in PNL’s 
coffin, there can be no real will to 
produce a reasonable settlement of 
what Is from every perspective a nasty 
torcalemng incident. In the race of 

2!5?T l " e sim P le ,ruth must be 
p owe mil ly asserted that far from being 
an anarchic and subversive institution 
riXL. is certainly a successful and 
arguably a distinguished polytechnic. 

,, In its present predicament PNL -its 
directorate . its staff, its students (well, 
nearly ail of them), even Mr Harring- 
ton,- deserves the sympathy of every 
person of good will In higher educa- 


PNL agonistes 


tion^ “There hut for the grace of God 
go 1” should be the generous response 
of nil those engaged in (lie manage- 
ment of universities and polytechnics. 
Certainly PNL students have a tradi- 
tion of radical and disruptive be- 
haviour and there is a lot of National 
From activity in the nrca; both liuvc 
helped to produce an atmosphere of 
confrontation that has now exploded. 
But although this particular incident 
may have been more likely to occur at 
PNL, it could have happened any- 
where. It is simple complacency to 
Imagine that higher education can be 
insulated entirely from Britain's new 
political ice age, the rising intolerance 
of both major political parties, the 
desperate verbal extremism of the far 
left, and the thuggery of the National 
Front and its allies. 

So what can be done to produce a 
settlement at PNL? Two preliminary 
points must be made. First. Mr Har- 
rington is certainly a prominent sup- 
porter of the National Front and 
appears to be regarded by its leaders ns 
their “student organizer”. The 
National Front is a quite different 
animal from the Militant tendency and 
other far left organizations with which 
it was compared by Lord Annan in a 
letter to The Times on Monday. The 
latter display intolerance and hold silly 
views that are certainly subversive in 
terms of our present constitution; but 
their hostility is directed against the 
abstractions of "isms" and classes. 


Another approach is some form of 
conciliation or negotiation. This would 



to explore practicul ways to protect Mr 
Harrington's rights. Individual tuition 
may be unacceptable but separate 
tuition in u small group of students 
mnv offer a way out. Some (like die 


The strategy of the National Front 
on the other hand is to generate fear - 
among blacks, Jews, leftists and other 

pnnmidc A ■ ■ • > 


enemies. Although its actual record of 
violence may have been exaggerated, 
no ones who lives in cities in which the 
Front is active can doubt the substance 
of the fear its presence produces. This 
is an important puim. A student who 
supports the Monday Club is quite 


... to sit in the same class as n 
Trotskyilc, not because he or she is 
oooessnrilv more tolerant than the 

t j s tudcnts who arc trying to ex- 
clude Mr Harrington but because the 
Trotskyiie, however much ho or she 
may raise the blood pressure of the 
Monday Club supporter, enn never be 
represented as the symbol of on odious 
strategy of fear. The antipathy to Mr 
Harrington cannot be separated from 
the dark reputation enjoyed by the 
National Front - although this only 
helps to explain not to excuse the 
behaviour of the PNL students. 

TTie second point is that there is no 
fjj jj Ce .^ at Harrington as an 
Individual has behaved at any lime in 
the polytechnic in a way that could be 
regarded as threatening to his fellow 
students. Indeed he seems to have 
behaved with considerable discretion. 
His teachers agree that he is a serious 
student who wants to get a degree. 
Their view undermines the rather 
paranoid suspicion oF some that he is a 
National Front "plant” to provoke the 
PNL students into counterproductive 

badT at ;, a e tX has 

So the PNL directorate and staff 
face the most difficult of dilemmas, 
niere- can be no doubt- about the 


’A A?) may argue that this would be 
undesirable in educational terms, but 
hardly less so than being taught in a 
larger class which had only acquiesced 
in Mr Harrington's presence under 
threat of court orders and the watchful 
eye nf the High Court tipstaff. 

Of course these approaches are not 
alternatives. They can be and should 
he pursued simultaneously. But there 
may now be a case for a pause in the 
immediate process of the law, u cool- 
ing-off period which gives the 
polytechnic u chance to produce new 
proposals. Then Mr Hnrringtnn, if he 
is u genuinely committed student, and 


his opponents, if they have any sense 
of the damage they hove already done 
to the anti-Niitionul From cause, can 


- i nun mil 

be given the opportunity to draw back 
from the impasse of weekly confronta- 
tion. In the meantime the 14 lecturers 
would be able to put off the dilemma of 
whether to obey the identification 
order, in the end an incscapnblc duty, 
or to undermine the conditions of 
mutual confidence that should exist 
between teachers and students, even 
students who behave stupidly. 

However any managerial flexibility, 
cooling-off penods, efforts at concilia- 
tion must be restricted to the means by 
which Mr Harrington's rights arc pro- 
tected. They must not extend to the 
end itself, the freedom to engage in 
higher education without political 
religious tests. That principle is .«* 
important to allow any room for 
compromise on its substance. The real 
opponents of the National Front know 
that their most powerful weapon 
against its dark values is the very 
freedom which PNL students are 
undermining. 




genuine strength uf the uiitipnihy of 
students to the National Front; nor any 
surprise that the Front’s extremism has 
provoked an unjustified but under- 
standable intolerance towards iis open 
supporters. But equally there can he 
no question that Mr Hnrrineton's right 
to continue his course without un- 
reasonable disruption must be pro- 
tected. How can the circle he squared? 

One approach, which has been pur- 
sued by Mr Harrington, is to appeal to 
the courts. He has been granted in- 
junctions to protect his right to attend 
lectures and study in the library. Mr 
Justice Mars-Jones, the High Court 
judge who presided in the case, has 
taken the view that arrangements for 
individual tuition suggested by both 
the polytechnic governors and the 
Inner London Education Authority 
would not be an acceptable alterna- 
tive. He has also ordered two heads of 
department and 12 course tutors to 
identify unknown students photo- 
graphed allegedly trying to exclude Mr 
Harrington in defiance of his original 
order. 



ward to no one can begrudge hhnkfa 
early retirement. 

Until his normal summer break* 
will be reprinting hia 10 best 
columns. Then In September wtvfl 
have a new face and a new stilt 
week where It all began, Prcftsu 
La ‘ * ‘ 
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apping’s inaugural lecture, by 
ubllsbed back m November 197 !. 


Our most recent appointment, Got- 
don Upping (BA London) (PhD 
rta) gave his inaugural lecture [tv- 
week before last. “TTie Role d ib 
Linguist in the Last Quarter of & 
Twentieth Century with special refc 
ence to Transformational Gramma’ 
All those in his own departm 
mimication and Media Studies) wbaf 
tried to block the event by pomtingout 
to him that they knew of several mm 
where distinguished professors hades 
"liven their inaugural lecture until i 
Jccade after their appointment, hi 
their worst fears confirmed. WbalbJ 
been only departmental knowledge 
before, now became public: Lapping 
was the only living lecturer who visa 
permanent danger of being upstaged 
by his own blackboard pointer. 

The administration had at least <ta* 
their best to programme tne drearj 
event during school half-term wia 
there was no rival attraction at 6a 
local Triple Odcon. But they hi 
reckoned without the BBC. There R 
were listening to deathless pasajfl 
like: “People have often asked me nj 
you need specialists In language wta 
the very fact of our ability to sped 
makes all of us experts", while our kffi 
were sprawled oat on rugs at bo® 
watching Casablanca. 

Just about the time that Humphoj 
tiuuurt wns walking down the san 
and Dooley Wilson was obeying IngW 
Bergman’s request to "Play it, Sat) , 
(you don’t catch people wno’WKta 
to Open Course lectures on "Entrep- 
reneurial cuplinlism and the pngs® 
genre”, perpetuating the 
tion), just as "Time Goes By 
tinkling out in Rick’s Bar, Lapp®! 
reached his “First point". . 

"If we want to explain to olnent* 
role of the linguist in the modem*®* 
(one finger suddenly held up) « 

first (finger withdrawn) stnvetotj 
sure (rwo fingers held 
against the side of the frontal Wi- 
thal we have cleared our own he 
(two fingers withdrawn) of tw 

^“deni! wen... While 

and Rick reminisced in theroo*na™^ 
the club , Lapping told “ gJjSS 


Polys, colleges 
given a clean 
bill of health 


by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics and colleges received a 
dean bill of health from Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate this week. 

The HMi annual report said they 
hid entirely satisfactory academic staf- 
fing levels, and the best record of 
teaching in the education service. 

Ninety percent of work inspected in 
advanced further education during the 
1933 autumn term- the period covered 
by the report on the effects of local 
authority expenditure policies on 
education - was judged to be of a 
satisfactory or better quality, it says. 


That compares with figures of 80 per 
cent for non-advanced further educa- 
tion and all schools, while in secondary 
. schools the proportion of satisfactory 
work falls to under 70 per cent. 

In the one tenth oF places where 
there was poor work, HMI considered 
Ii was mainly due to “the lecturers' lack 
of a dear analysis of students' learning 
:• needs, departments’ ineffective de- 
li ptoyment of equipment and the use of 

■ mimropriate teaching methods, 
g^aiMi than inadequate resources". 

"AM AFE institutions were judged 
lo have satisfactory or better level* of 
& staffing," the report continues. “There 
l” had been a decrease in the 
cumber of lecturers with full-time 
contracts, largely off-set by increases 
m number on temporary and 
part-time contracts." 

In nine-tenths of institutions, the 
range, balance and variety of courses 
also considered satisfactory or 
wiier as was the accommodation. But 

■ ^report does say that in 20 per cent 
M institutions visited, some parts of 
w accommodation were unsuitable 

i their present use. 

™ °J!* r half the institutions there 


2 J i 5? l,tles in staff development, 
this was sometimes lecturers' 

Labour leaders press 


own fault, the report says. The major 
problem was up-dating. “In nearly 
one-quarter of institutions visited, 
some lecturers were judged to lack 
relevant and up-to-date commercial 
and industrial experience and 
appropriate teaching skills." 

In a quarter of institutions there was 
a shortage of non-teaching staff, main- 
ly of laboratory or workshop techni- 
cians and librarians. Some courses also 
suffered from shortages of appropriate 
and up-to-date equipment. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, said that 
the clear message from the report was 
that although schools and colleges 
were facing difficulties because of 
demographic changes and constraints 
on expenditure, only some of them 
were grasping the opportunities which 
existed to improve the service they 
offered. "More could do so given more 
lanagi 

, , of thi 

students,” he added. 

The lack of up-to-date staff, equip- 
ment and accommodation was much 
more noticeable in nnn-advanccd 
Further education, the report says. 
Evening and day-release classes were 
the worst, with a quarter of them doing 
unsatisfactory work. 

Local education authorities come In 
for criticism too. “There was evidence 
that at least one cigth of all local 
.education authorities had insufficient' 
knowledge of their further and higher, 
education system, making effective' 
forward planning unlikely, the report 
says. 

Report by Her Majesty's Inspectors on 
the effects of local authority expendi- 
turc policies on education provision in 
England - 1983, free from Publica- 
tions Despatch Centre , Honeypot 
Lane, Slanmore, Middlesex HA71AZ. 


effective management ancf a clearer 
perception of the needs of pupils and 


Perhaps it is a natural conceit to 
Imamne that the future can be mea- 
S![f9. 0 g * he wrap *calc as the preserit. 
But it is profoundly misleading. The 

Bnd “rtalnly rnost 

S2 1 ? 8 . . h i n «, a W>ut the future is riot 
“25 7 u k® x 1 SS er or smaller than the . 

presell but, that; it will bp different. 
nSfj PEP*® 11 .* jwSS 16 about competing 
projections of future .student numbers ■ 
can ohjy sensibly be. discussed if this 

^qualification IsTborrie in , 
mmcL : * . '• ■ • .. • ■ 

projections of future 1 
.^jY.Thbchers arid the vice' chancellors 0 

numwSS^ 

-idstav&j!! 1 '-^^.^eveniiicreasein ( 


student market 


S“L nd i0 l bi 8 her education if ' 
. , .[PMP!). about the evolving style of 
h ■ PoMnlcs colleges 

Bite*?? te ? U81 analysis of past 
■ Srir 1 ^ v. pt rent ^ L n indent recpilt- 
■Sftt It bas as rauch'iii common with ' 

yg jffBk *;** nuinber^; ' 

^Ons^wjU go on. The DES began thc' 





later ibis month. 

^ In all ; this confusion three things 
tore become reasonably clear. First, 
the DES has underestimated the de- 
mand for part-time higher education, 
.because in recent years it has been 
overshadowed by the crush of full- 
timers. Second, It has neglected the 
Important, fact that Che present 18- 
year-old bulge wifi have become a 
5r 8 ^£P°iS n,ial waiure students by 
.the 1990?.: Third, its forecast ignores 
non-degree higher education because 
* *P epursei requiring a two 

A Jovel Or equivalent entry standard, 
H>ff the revised DE$ fotecast recog- 
these three important factors, 
education will be presented 


111 %. blUUi , M.LUVt 

Indians and those legendary 
who had so little else 
their monotonous world of 
and Flaherty film crews tljt 
invented 75 words to 
snow. On and on throu^ in® . j, 
fian chasms, down the deBl«JJ PJ 
across the great plamofvygot^j^ 
finally to the foothills of 
Chomsky. As Ingrid Beigng ' 
long last look and turned to ^ 
the plane, leaving Wck and Cg* 

Rains toset^ntoJ^JSU 


tor arbitration on pay 

•tybavid Jobbins 

introduce arbitration as 
jaC."* fr° m the stalemate 
Sfctahft jaw* pa y is to be 
ded JSL" 1 nuance of talks deman- 
'% of a 4°°^— V ? re j.e c ted an 


finally to” the foothills 
Chom: 
long la 
the pi 
Rains i 
newwi 

reached his climax. -g 

“Many people (a slight [fcjjj,, 
lee turn) have insisted that uw®“ J (1B | 
the greatest Bring Imguist.TWJjg 
ray opinion. 


vm 

1st 

new ways of fighting fascism 
bo his efimax. . - 



bye Ingrid. Good 
goodni^i|! Dr Lapping- fW* 1 



far 

for 


.*% r ofa4.5per cent satan/inm-aw 
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County Councils, which has so 
resisted arbitration, might yield 
schoolteachers if the initiative is taken 
by a Labour politician In the further 
education sector. 

Even if the employers agree on 
arbitration in principle there is certain 
to be disagreement about its terms of 
reference, with Conservative hawks 
favouring the so-called pendulum form 
under which an independent choice is 
made between the offer and the claim 
rather than striking a middle point. 

Natfhe has mode clear that while It 
would be bound toconsidcr arbitration 
if it was suggested, it has not formed 
port of its demand. It could be in 
difficulties, however, if it were to be 
portrayed as resisting an option which 
the unions have been demanding. 

continued on page 3 


Scottish universities face scrutiny 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has 
paved the way for an inquiry into who 
should run the Scottish universities. 

Mr George Younger this week made 
the long-awaited announcement on 
the establishment of the Scottish Terti- 
ary Education Advisory Council, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Donald 
McCallum, director and general mana- 
ger of Ferranti. He has broadened 
STEAC's remit to include an inves- 
tigation of the universities. 

When STEAC was first proposed 
last July, to succeed the Council Tor 
Tertiary Education in Scotland, its 
remit was to advise on non-university 
tertiary education. 

The tertiary council had been 
attacked for not covering the universi- 
ties, but the ScbttisFOTficc argued that 


since they were run through the De- 
partment of Education and Science, a 
purely Scottish review could not in- 
clude them. ' / 

However, Mr Younger has now said 
that with the agreement or Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary ofSfate for Educa- 
tion and Science, STEAC will under- 
take a full review of higher education 
strategy. This will include funding 
arrangements and the general princi- 
ples governing relationships between 
universities and other institutions. 

This is being accepted as a brand 
hint that STEAC will examine whether 
the Scottish universities should be run 
through the DES or Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. 

Mr Younger has also firmly turned 
down Aberdeen University's proposal 
for an independent inquiry into its 
proposed merger with Robert Gor- 
don’s Institute of Technology and 


Aberdeen College of Education. 



Academics boycott Reagan 


from John Walshe 

GALWAY 

President Reagan received his honor- 
ary doctorate of law. from the chan- 
cellor of the National University of 
Ireland, Dr T. K,. Whittaker, despite 
a boycott of the ceremony and rival 
protest meetings organized by 
academics at University College, 
Galway. 

A large number of academics 
stayed away from the ceremony, 
either [o direct protest or for other 
reasons. Less thgn a mile. from the 
college a committee for concerned 


university staff organized a “de- 
conferrlng” ceremony where three 
recipients of honorary degrees hand- 
ed back their parchments to an 
“honorary” chancellor. 

Later the protestors released 
helium-filled black balloons which 
floated high oyer the college before 
President Reagan arrived. Copies of 
honorary degrees were also handed 
out to the people of Galway to 
symbolize what the protestors said 
Was the debasement of tho award 
made to President Reagan. 

Leader, back page 


^0' Hi Holloway and Bedford anxious about tenure clause 





a °d Science 
h ~lTtow 0 L e ^ rc c lra«e in (lie 
this 

pmclal cite- 
jJUot Ms was the cash- -u/« 


i Was the case; 
}& Oppose this 


last week sent copies of the draft Bill, 
which has a strong tenure c ause, to 
Professor Randolph Quirk, vice chan- 
cellor of London University. They 
referred him to a number of unre- 
solved problems, one of which was tne 
question' oif tfreraoval” of academic 
teaching staff. 

The letter said: “We know that as 


osed. The outcome of the Secretary of 
State's recent proposals for legislation 
on tenure in universities may affect 
matters here.” . 

The. statute on tenure has been 
discussed on three or four occasions by 
the colleges and 1 the jojnt committee 

R ioting tne merger. There has been 
isistence, particularly fromHolloway 


i-'-J 



a rhich has fa stronger tenure clause 
an Bedford) that the clause 'stay. 

It is understood that in talks be- 
i there 
clause 
staff for 


other reasons. 

The letter to Professor Quirk raises 
a number of other issues, most impor- 
tant of which is the problem of holders 
of established chairs '"ring automati- 
cally entitled to itjemafcrship of the 
academic board of the new college. 
This-wauld mean a preponderance of 
Royal Holloway staff bn the boaid, ' 

It would be surprising if the DES 1 
interfered in the London merger as-it 
was- assumed that : once It had 1 
announced plans to legislate on te- 
nure, ! it would not. -pick 1 battles With' 
individ Ufa! dolleg^s on charier changes. 


The principals of both the RGITand 
the education college have always 
argued that any merger inquiry should 
be part of a national review, and Mr 
Younger says he and Sir Keith have’ 
agreed there should be no separate 
Aberdeen inquiry. 

However, Professor George McNi- 
eol, principal of Aberdeen University, 
has declared himself “delighted” with 
the Scottish secretary's announce- 
ment, since STEAC has been told to 
produce its higher education strategy 
review within o year. 

Mr McCallum ’s appointment as 
chairman emphasizes the govenr- 
menr’s wish to improve links between 
higher education and industry. The 
Scottish secretary will shortly appoint 
between seven and ten council mem- 
bers with experience in education, 
industry and commerce. 

Planning 
deadline 
is ignored 

Two major organizations boycotted 
the National Advisory Body’s diversi- 
fied colleges planning exercise this 
week, as the deadline for comments on 
its list of 12 colleges with questionable 
validity expired. 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards, which validates courses in 
five of the 12, has written to the NAB , 
saying today'sdeadline is impossible to 
meet. It has offered no advice or 
comments on the quality of the courses 
or institutions. 

But CNAA chief officer Dr Edwin' 
Kerr said the council's consultation 
procedure on advice to the NAB, 
which was set up last year, was under- 
way and advice might be offered at the 
end of June. 

If the council eventually advice it 
would be confidential to each institu- 
tion, and would vaiy from one to 
another. It might take the form of 
detailed comments about how the 
CNAA valued the institution. 

Dr Kerr said the CNAA also wanted 
to make sure its advice was compatible 
with any given by the universities 
which validate the other seven col- 
leges, and was hoping to hold a 
meeting with university representa- 
tives shortly. The Council of Validat- 
ing Universities has not commented on 
the exercise to the NAB. 

The colleges involved, are: Aveiy 
Hill, Bath, Charlotte Mason, Westhilf, 
Newman, De La Salle, Westminster; 
Bishop Grosseteste, North Riding, 
West Midlands, Rolle and Hertford- 
shire. 

The Assodatoa of Voluntary Col- 
leges Jibs told the NAB that until the 
criteria for choosing the colleges is 
made clearer, the association is in no 
position to comment on their viability 
or the exercise. 


college have always 
ulri 
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Science and technology in society 


Sir, - Having read with great interest 
(he commendable article by Jon Tur- 
ney on the study of Science, Tech- 
nology and Society (STS) ( THES, May 
25), may I suggest the following paints. 

• Thar the use of the word “specialty’ 1 
would be more appropriate perhaps 
then “special ily" lo describe the con- 
struct STS, I feel that it might better 
serve the purpose of the promotion of 
STS by emphasizing it in its own 
terminology. 

• While the article emphasizes the 
work of J. D. Bernal which rightly 
holds a place of paramount importance 
in the area, I think that it is worth 
mentioning those people who have 
seen this area from a different point of 


view. A prime example of this is 
Michael Poianyi's view of the advance- 
ment of science by independent initia- 
tives. This is in contradiction to J. D. 
Bernal's view of central control of 
science in Britain. 

• The work of Thomas Kuhn is men- 
tioned without referring to the princi- 

P al alternative expounded by Karl 
opper. Although the revolutionary 
aspect of the development of science 
needs to be emphasized, it is also 
important to take account of the need 
for the testing of theories in science. 
• STS has suffered like many new 
disciplines which were developed 
through the establishment of units to 
specialize in new areas. This was 


especially so during the 1970s when 
new areas had units set up. Due tu 
funding constraints in the 1980s there 
has been less money relatively nvnil- 
ahlc for some units', resulting in the 
diversion of funds to mainstream de- 
partments at the expense of these more 
specialized areas. 

• 1 believe it is wrong for STS courses 
to take on a stronger management 
sciences cast principally because of the 
fact that STS has its own distinctive 
roots and if absorhed into manage- 
ment sciences it could lose its real 
flavour of an understanding of the 
social consequences of scientific 
events. 

• The effort to bridge the two cultures 


has not all heen one way. There have 
been people from human i tic* who 
have undertaken science, technology 
mid society studies, 

Finally, perhaps the best way to 
marry theory with policy studies which 
arc technically well informed is by 
undertaking more policy studies which 
invojvc a quantitative approach with 
qualitative analysis. This would bring 
more competence to STS and hope- 
fully a greater recognition in terms of 
funding. 


Yours faithfully, 

BRYCHAN CELFYN THOMAS, 
Department of Science, 

Polytechnic of Wales. 


Grey area 


Sir, - For years I have been striving for 
the gravitas I’ve felt I needed. Rising 
46, on the stout side and greying of 
beard, I felt 1 might have made it at 
last. And when your reporter referred 
to me as “professorial and dapper” 
(THES. May 18) I believed I was home 
and dry. 

No such luck. A couple of days later, 
and wearing the same tie which had 
taken your reporter's fancy, I was 
standing In the back row of a crowded 
courtroom observing the weight of the 
law being brought to bear on 14 
polytechnic teachers who were unwill- 
ing to identify photographs of students 
at the request of the judge. 

A whispered aside to an equally 
nattily dressed professorial colleague 
to the effect that the inaudibility of (he 
proceedings would not have been 
acceptable in a lecture theatre brought 
me a severe judicial rebuke, "'fiie 
students at the back may find this 1 
funny, but I can assure them that it is a, 
serious matter.” 

'Alas for professorial dignity! Would 
it be disingenuous to wonder why a 

J judge who can't tell u middle-aged 
irofessor from a student at in pHccs 
eels that teachers should be able to 
put names to students marked with 
crosses on a photograph? 

Yours, 

STEVEN ROSE, 

Professor of biology. 

Open University. 


Vital tool 


Sir, - 1 have just returned from 
overseas to see Peter Mann's article on 
undergraduate spending on books 
(THES, April 6). While his logic is 
impeccable, the premises from which 
he proceeds are those of economics 
and success in obtaining a degree. 

Only once does he hint at the idea 
that books have value in themselves - 
just as do a magnetic tape, a musical 
score or a video cassette. Of course an 
astute student can get by without 
purchasing a book but what we have 
failed to do as educators in recent years 
is to persuade students - at least in my 
discipline - that the possession of 
reference material and of texts which 
have intrinsic appeal is part of their 
way of life. 

Maybe we are doomed to failure jn 
this regard but I hope that in spite of 
the established student habits there 
will be a swing back to some apprecia- 
tion of the intrinsic worth ofthe most 

,fl^ble iop!:of ihe book. v 

. profCSsof of surgery. ■ 

St Mary's Hospital, 

London W2. 


tenure exists 


&r, - In your issue of June I, the ; 
chairman of the University Grants , 
Committee is quoted as saying that (he ' 
London School of Economics, “does 
not have academic tenure 4 . This state- : 
ment is Incorrect. The jLSEhgs Set out 
its position unambiguously: in its re- 
sponse to UGC questions. . '• 

:• Oiir position is that tenure shduld be ' 
bard to attain, but cast iron once' 
attained. We feel that (his system does - 
justice both to -the requirements of 
duality and the need to maintain 
academic freedom. 

Yours sincerely, 

HALF DAHRENDORF, 

Director.* • • ■ i > • i . - >j *'*; 
Lpndon .Scboolof Economics. . 


Radio research 


Sir, - Mr Ungersma (Letters, May 1 S), 
in true American fashion, kindly calls 
me his friend but his letter puzzles me. 
On one hand he talks about University 
College, Cardiff, doing research (not 


the journalism staff, obviously), and 
on tnc other, he denigrates such re 


search as having “little to do with the 
kind of highly practical courses in 
broadcast journalism that he and l 
teach”. 

That may well be true for Mr 
Ungersma and University College. 
Cardiff's postgraduate course in jour- 
nalism. At the London College of 
Printing 1 and John Herbert both 
undertook research to examine areas 
vital to our teaching, namely, speech - 
communication and education for 
journalism. 

Indeed, it was while doing this 
research that we reorganized the LCP 
radio journalism course to enable its 
products not only to have a clear idea 


of newsrooms tasks (while being able 
to perform them competently) but also 
know where they were headed and 
what they would need to progress 
beyond their first job in news report- 
ing. Such a background may help Mr 
Ungersma understand why one of this 
year’s students (of mature years) is 
undertaking the commentary on the 
Queen's birthday parade, for BBC 
radio. 

He suggests that few broadcast news 
editors are interested in “sociological" 
studies (his quotes) of their profession 
whereas my experience tells me dif- 
ferently. Cardiff is a long way from 
London, otherwise Mr Ungersma 
might have heard of the formation of a 
Radio Academy, supported by BBC 
and Independent Local Radio sta- 
tions, to do what Mr Ungersma sug- 
gests broadcasters arc not interested fit 
research, among other things. This 
illustrates that broadcasters are con- 
cerned with their profession iind 
asking themselves questions about 
their work and their relationship lo 


society - their audiences - and it is sad 
that Mr Ungersma is not aware of this 
concern. 

Print journalists, like Frank Giles, 
have written about their concern for 
where newspaper journalism is taking 
them and I would have thought that a 
postgraduate university course in jour- 
nalism might well be a place where 
thinking about the role of journalism 
might be the subject of research. 
Obviously not. 

1 forbear to comment on Mr Ungers- 
in’s comment*; on I. CP enunsn ‘■fnl- 


ina’s comments on LCP course .. . 
lowing the example set by Sir Tom 
Hnpkinson" out of respect for Sir 
Tom; he kindly lent me his papers on 
the background to Brituin'.s first post- 
graduate journalism course and I ex- 
amined it in iny thesis on the rela- 
tionship between academics and jour- 
nalism, “Grub Street and ncndcniin" 


Yours, 

FRED HUNTER, 

Senior Lecturer, radio journalism, 
London College nf Printing. 


Sleuths' trail 


Sir, - As the other literary sleuth who 
Is In possession of a copy of the 
manuscript of Vile Bodies , I enjoyed 
Dr Stannard’s entertaining article 
(THES, June t). As lie sgld, “the 
extraordinary story of Vile Bodies, its 
composition divided by the traumatic 
separation which, arguably, con- 
verted Its author into a 'serious 1 
writer 19 deserves attention. I am 
giving It that attention. 

I have almost completed a new 
annotated edition, permission for 
which has been given by the copy- 
right holders; it Includes material on 
the background to the writing of the 
book, and on Waugh*g attitudes to 
the Bright Young People, religion, 
gossip columnists and other relevant 
subjects. There will be an analysis of 
the manuscript and a critical survey 
of the changes Waugh made to the 
text. 

An Important element will be the 
tracing of the change of tone In the 
book, which Waugh acknowledged in 
the preface to the 1965 edition, the 
edition he revised the year before he 
died. “The composition of Vile Bodies 
was interrupted by a sharp disturb- 
ance In my private life and was 
finished In a very different mood 
from that In which It was begun. The 
reader may, perhaps, notice the 



Do's and don'ts 


Sir, - “Don’t do ns I sny. don’t do as I 
do, don’t do nnylhing. Tlmt seems lo 
he the message students’ unions are 
receiving from the government, via the 
University Grants Commit ice, which, 
fur front encouraging initiative and n 
desire for greater financial Independ- 
ence appears to have firm instructions 
to strangle any innovative spirit at 
birth. 1 


My own students’ union wishes to 
attract commercial organizations, sueli 


as the banks, to operate in our build- 
Blu 


Evelyn Waugh at 21 
transition from gaiety to bitterness.” 
The edition will also Include an 
appendix of substantive changes be- 
tween the manuscript, the (at pre- 


ing, providing a valuable service to our 
members and extra income for the 
union, income which in turn could be 
used to increase (he range of services 
we give to our students and to give 
some measure of financial independ- 
ence in these times of financial 
squeezes. 


sent) only existing typescript aiufthe 
1930 first edition. Finally, th 


, there will 

be a selection of contemporary re- 
views, including some not published 
In the Evelyn Waugh Critical Herit- 
age, and some selected critical essays. 
Yours faithfully, 

JACQUELINE McDONNELL, 
Postdoctoral research fellow, 
Department of English literature, 
University rjif Edinburgh. 


The UGC says we cannot do this, 
even though we have offered to pay 
over to them a commercial rent (inde- 
pendently assessed) and retain for 
ourselves an additional sum as a re- 
ward for our own efforts. As a con- 
sequence both our members and the 
taxpayer are left worse off, and no one 
benefits. So much for encouraging 
enterprise. 


Curie appeal 


Sir, *- 1 refer to your news iterrt under 
the heading "Wise women - go on 
parade” (THES, May, 18), , 

It is Indeed curious the omission of 
Mane Curie in the 1984 Women into 
Science and Engineering year, espe- 
cially as this year marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of hpr death. Perhaps even 
more so since Mari? Curie’s popular 
acclaim i stems less from her life’s work, 
in fundamental research ; in 1 a then 
man’s world but rather from the prae- 
deal application of hertyork in the field 
ofrancCMh^japy andwhichtoday still 

We in the fqyndatibn 1 established ili ■ 
1948,68,0 living' tribute in the* United' j 
Kingdom to this remarkable: worhen , 
°qemlst,are of Course pot overlooking 

lie hle^nnn annlr^J. ' n 0 


impact of Marie Curie”. The following 
day we are holding a service of com- 
memoration at Westminster Abbey In 
the gracious .prescence of our royal 

K atron, Queen Elizabeth The Queen 
fother, and at which the address is to 
be given by One of the women WISE is 
indeed acknowledging. Professor : 
Dorothy Hodgkin, later the same 
- W*ek The Queen 1$ honouring the 
foundation by visiting Fairmile, our 
nursing home for cancer patients in 
Edinburgh. . . I 

Finally, we have launched: a com- 
1 memoratiVe appeal, asking one million 
, women each to . send us'- a £5 
. arinivertary 'gift in recognition of one 
a of .the great, pioneers involved in the 
struggle for equality of ‘ opportunity 


Yours faithfully, 
BRENDAN RUSSELL, 
Deputy president finance, 
Durham Students’ Union. 


Point taken 


Sir, t You quote the vice-chancellor of 
the University of Buckingham (THES, 
June I) as mentioning your journal in 
particular among those whose criticism 
of that institution has been biased. In 
the same report you mention the 
university’s deficit for 1983 and specifi- 
cally note the expenditure of over 
£70,000 on obtaining the Charter. 
What you do not incluoe in your report 
is the . £83,000 which; was spent on 
bursaries to assist stqdents to gp to 
Buckingham. 'The vice-cbancenor's 
point is proven. 


this historic anniversary year:! 
Op/dly i Sir Brian Wmdeyef, who 


. j.r ' V”. 7. IUU ^J » vvlJU ' Yours sincerely , *;+ 

: i.- i'h : ji-'i- . 1 "j.; tr *' 


New routes 
to a degree 


In-service 
fees change 
considered 


Queen’s ordered to shorten degrees 

. .1 • 1 li Eiih. iiipilc fra Uftlfafil 11*1 


by Paul McGill 


Sr.- Christopher QarkiW 

attempt to promote ahem^j 
into higher education will 
“leal of excellence In eduoto;! 
ters. May 25). In particular bit 
l he access type student u a 


ff4-v% pr0Vided by 

arrangements 

V oii]d form part of 


The University Groms Committee has 
told Queen's University Belfast that it 


Advisory 


Whut docs Clark njcKd 
suggests that some groups ‘tf 
by certain ethnic, sexist (tie) 


lit 


category” 

udmissiun 


. - ■ 
enjoy “vin 

or access to 
courses”? Here he confusestbe 
access courses in targening 
ment to those underrepmaa 
higher education with an oBa ' 
place based on successful 
nf an access course. 

Furthermore, acceptanct o( 
students is held to encourasci ' 

nf .Inndnrdr nnj hUI. t-ll....- 




“ “'^i'uir'preMni policy, tea for in- 
"iervice training provided in the um- 
i., wn j W gD d public sector are charged at 
' ~ihe home student subsidized fee rate. 

. The cost to the local education author- 
• ' fa«[s well below the full level since the 
Aon fee paid by the seconding lea 
coven only a small part of the cost of • 
--- — *» --j'-*** ihe coarse. The rest is met from central 

of standards and high failure ratal ‘.. 

early evidence from the Depan* ; - under the new system the cost of the 
Education and Science evabftsj -WnjQi covered would be met almost 
ject ( THES, October 7, 1981) ja ! . : eDt fob from fee income. The allo- 
an impressive record of » l w roa de for it in the institution’s 
Clearly, there are instances*^ noinent grant or advanced further 

access arrangements haw n ^ education arrangements 

Vi>rpfl th/Mr nmmicp hit llwh; u l. 


should cut most of its degree courses 
from four years to three. It has also 
suggested that some of the minority 
injects should be discontinued. 

The UGC was asked by the North- 
ern Ireland Department of Education 
to advise on the issues, and details or 
its “interim guidance" have been sent 
the chairman. Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
„/cr, in a letter to the vice chancellor 
Dr Peter Froggatt. A UGC official said 
the advice related specifically to 
Queen's and was not part of a general 
policy on the subject. 

Sir Peter says the university should 
move towards the pattern obtaining in 
England and Wales. “That is, the 


generality of undergraduate courses 
should be of three years, with modem 
language courses - involving a compul- 
sory year abroad - lasting for tour 
tent 


years. The university might aim to 
begin the reorganization with the in- 
rfic 


he 


take at the earliest practical date,’ 
writes. 

The only faculty referred to spcci- 
ficaly is law, where the UGC rejects 
the case for maintaining a longer 
course and concludes that movement 
towards a shorter programme should 
proceed in parallel with courses else- 
where in the university. 

There is mixed news for the minority 
subjects such as maths, Greek, Celtic, 
library and information studies, his- 
tory and philosophy of science, Semitic 
studies, music, scholastic philosophy 
and Slavonic studies. The UGC 


accepts that there are minority sub- 
jects which it is desirable or necessary 
to maintain in view of the physical 
isolation of the cultural needs of 
Northern Ireland. This may point to 
the continuation of some four year 
courses, it says. 

The bad news is that while some 
other minority subjects may be able to 
stay alive over three years, “there 
might be room for debate whether 
Queen’s needs to continue to offer its 
present range of minority subjects. 
There is also the related question of 
entire courses which, if they were run 


in Great Britain, might be of doubtful 
viability because of low numbers but 


visits to Belfast in March by the UGC 
arts and social studies sub committee. 
But the Association of University 
Teachers at Queen’s dismissed the 
treatment of law as “a 12 minute trial’' 
and said it would take it up with the 
AUT nationally this “high handed 
action” in deciding the rate of the 
faculty without proper consultation. 

More generally, it claimed that if 
student intake is maintained, the move 
to three year courses would lead to a 
drop of about 20 per cent in student 
numbers, producing a corresponding 
drop in income. , 

"The impression given is that En* 


which Queen's would wish to main- 
tain.*' 

The advice to Queen's was based on 
reports from the university and from 


glish orthodoxy is lotie imposed on all 
the universities. No account appears to 
have been taken of the quality of our 


graduates or of virtually any of the 
academic arguments,” the AIJT said. 


Copyright users stand firm on changes 

^ . .... i__ ...in fnr ennurioht reforms in the All 


If- education pooling arrangemen 
verecl their promise but itagt ^ be correspondingly reduced. 

Bp' in Jji.. UnKfiuaa #Uat fl 1 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Copyright users met this week to 
stiffen their resolve to resist moves by 

E ublishers which could undermine ex- 
ting rights to reproduce documents. 
A meeting convened by ASLIB, 
now known as the Association for 
Information Management, was 
51 l 


VU1L-U uicir piumisc uui iTOt-ouWije corresponainglY rcuutcu. iniimiiauun «« iCIIR murtii 

invariably where the iDvahamt- The committee believes that full- attended by officers of the Committee The ASLIB meetti 

the polytechnic could have beats; tost fees would stimulate providing of Vice Chancellors and Principals, the feeung that the ji 

ger. The lesson to be draw i| Mtatioos to respond to demand. But Royal Society and the Association of ® th H jl 

abandonment but scrutiny BK haccipisthcy might find it difficult to Countv Councils. AH agreed that while their case to the H 

nurdiin. f imiraip information on 


cover costs. 

. It sees the main drawback could be a 
reduction in the volume of in-service 


SqUSrC J miuunin in mu TUIUIIIV w. > • •— 

vets art Mfifr’.mrt if higher fees have to be borne 


nership. f obtun accurate information on 

Clurk would like to set tlx a, whether take-up would be sufficient to 
type student go through .MirM wte 
hurdles of traditions 
but how does he si 

evidence that A leve 

moderately associated with a i from local authority budgets, without 
success in most subjects? any parallel measures to safeguard 
Where is the coniradicllaoto .expenditure on INSET, 
u desire to achieve excellent* a ft proposes two possible mechan- 
mnve toward an alternative set# ; imifor safeguarding expenditure - 
of accreditation? Where else to pooling and direct grant. It 
education tutors have the ow#; . points out that under current pooling 
to monitor and assess d irccity ^aongewen Is (provided authorities 
range of skills, knowledge MflF- bad a joint agreement) local author- 
cnee deemed npnropriaie iii« would be able to pool full-cost 
sion it* a particular degree cotfiu, fees. This would remove the deterrent 

e^ect and substantially increase the 
ila of the INSET pool. 

Another method for protecting ex- 
penditure would be to seek more direct 
central Government grants towards 
; tacbere’ expenses incurred during 
■ “Hervice training. 

, ACSET drew back this week from 
icrammendlng to the Secretary of 
<i1r - in resnanse loMrfaw^ /T® Education that all special 
IthES Mav 25^ concemiiil^li . •jJ Kall0n L initial teacher training 
fnmi iwhlcl/thc Business wo® ! should be phased out by 198a 
^AMSiatfon^ pn^! \ Kelth has now been advised that 
Sd wish to mS r toW 1 Si should be phased out as 
10 mg 4 ;“° nB s possible, but not before adequ- 

is an oraaniatioa^ “uj^vrangements for in-service 

pSSrilAKTti r SL eri ’ ,ed in lhi5 neld ' 

discussion for teachers ^^ 
subjects mainly in poljJJ- 
institutions of higher 


County Councils. All agreed that while 
negotiations must continue on licence 
fees for multiple copying, they must 
reaffirm the need for free single 
copying for private study and researc 


Long-standing negotiations be- 
tween the Publishers Association and 
the CVCP have now broken down 
because of university resistance lo the 
publishers’ insistence that any licens- 
ing scheme must cover single copying. 
The Royal Society, other learned 
societies and the research councils are 
also anxious to protect single copying, 
seen as vital for scientific research. 
The ASLIB meeting arose from a 
lublisners have orga- 
iiucu a IH.UU .wJ by than users to put 
their case to the Home Office, current- 
ly deliberating over new copyright 
legislation. 

Information providers will shortly 
announce a new organization which 


will press for copyright reforms in the 
wake of the Cabinet Office's informa- 


tion technology advisory panel report 
rciatizmg in 


last year on commercializing informa- 
tion. . . . .. 

infolnmrtio« 1 iSJhiS^» , ^opo»ecl^i the phoiocopying.-'T^ Tie Open Uniw 

report will be called the Confederation has also been involved in the talks 

of Information and Communications 
Industries (ClCI) and will bring 
together the Publishers Association 
with film, video, and software pub- 
lishers and telecommunications in- 
terests. They will press for changes in 
copyright law to accommodate new 

*. .T «hnlni>nnuiim 


technologies, including, photocopying, 
Jio and video recording and compu- 


audio 1 
ter programs. 


All will present problems for univer- 
sities as users and, increasingly, as 
publishers. UnivCTsity-developeo soft- 
ware commands a growing market, 
and several university presses have 
backed the published moves on 
““ ~ University 

e talks over 

the constitution of the new confedera- 
tion, in its role as a major print and 
audio publisher of educational mate- 
rial - a market the 1TAP Teport sought 

to boost. . 

Although the new grouping led. by 
ASLIB and the C1CL may come into 
conflict, their members will also have 
interests in common when they com- 
bine roles as publishers and usbts. 


College to 
split staff 


GARETH PARRY 
Open College of South LooaaH 
South London College. * 


Beta plus 


The Royal College of Art is to split its 
academic staff, with full-time lecturers 
given permanent contracts up to the 
»ne of ffl and purt-iimc staff treated as 
“visiting tutors" to be paid by the day 
for their work. 

The plan has alreudy been approved 
in principle by the college senate and 
council which includes representatives 
or the Association of University 
Teachers, although more "security and 
parity" is still being sought by con- 
cerned part-time staff. 

More than 60 part-time staff will be 
affected by the new contractual 
arrangements which will probably 
mean less pay overall niui give for 
greater power to departmental heads 
to decide just how much work lecturers 
will be asked to do. 

The changes are part of a general 


attempts 

national 


to achieve -~ 
and internatiwM 1 


cnees, working 


diploma course leaders. 
research and the funding ofa^ 
student work. 

Mr Love implies 
lives of organized 
views are excluded 
ties. This is not so- »&*! 
delegates to our conference . t 
ings arc union 




tion of business courses, mu. jjw y JR 
ing conference on , { ♦. 

ness education provides s"® 



es 7 . 

tion. Wc hope that this 

situation. 

Yours faithfully. 

JOHN LINES, 
Chairman, 

DAVID SHELTON, 


package of reforms by the college 
aimed at shaving £193,ti00, 5 per cent 


aimea bi siiav.i.g • - r, - , 

of the total budget . as requested by Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education, in a letter .to the 
college last winter, for each of the next 
two years. 

Mr Brooke called for the extra cuts 
after concern about the way the college 
was being managed, and he warned 
that further cuts would be expected in 
future if there was no improvement. 

But almost all the part-time staff feel 
the new arrangements arc “divisive 
and discriminatory" and funaamenta - 
ly undermine their status at the col- 
lege. They have formed an ad hoc 
committee and issued a stat eme nt 
roundly condemning the plan. Opposi- 
tion to the new contracts is P*p ne “ 
the fact that no details of the plan have 
yet been agreed. They believe the 
plan coulu undermine the RCA s long 
established traditions, engaging prac- 
tising professional artists to come n to 
teach while continuing with Iheir 
xyOrk. 



Further job 
losses feared 


Students and staff at Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege in London fear that further com- 
pulsory redundancies may be on the 
way . The college is nlready threatening 

. _ f— nAM .n.iUArti mrlimrJoxlHpik 


Photography staff at Trent Polytechnic capture a new use Air Riches in 
Southwell Minster. This is one of 50 of their pictures Included In an 
exhibition entitled A day in the life of Southwell Minster, where It will 


run until the end of next month. 


Labour call for arbitration 


continued from front page 
The other unions, the Association of 
Principals of Colleges, the National 
Society for Art Education and the 
Association of Polytechnic Tochers, 
all favour arbitration. The APT in 
particular has made dear it will not 
contemplate industrial action unless 
arbitration is rejected by the em- 

^^Jut\aboor leaders are convinced 
they have cleared the way for arbitra- 
tion with Sir Keith Joseph.Secretart' 
Of State for Education and Science, 

who has previously, publicly doubled 

its appropriateness in the schools 


Meanwhile Natfhe has told Its 800 
branches to vote on. withdrawal of 
voluntary duties from Monday if talks 
fail, with a one-day strike on June 21. 

.Only members actively engaged in 
examinations will be exempt from the 
strike action. .. 

There are signs that the pay dispute 
in the universities may escalate. Non- 
teaching . unions are advising their 


members to keep uj> the pressure but 


following last week s day of action 
manual workers at Warwick Universi- 
ty have been told they will be sus- 
pendedwithout pay if they take further 
action i 


company Merck Sharp and Dohme. 
has written to the MRC secreteD 1 
James Gowans. rejecting his argu 

m *He points out that one British 

„™roscVn.W ^ 


ared 10 


disbanding the unit, 
whose staff will have to be redeployer 1 
elsewhere. The neurochcmical phar 


macology laboratory was rehoused ina 
new bunding three years ago at a cost 




Yours sincerely, • 

Arthur Pollard, 

Sand Hail, Station Road; 

North Cave. • - 

North Hupioftrsldel* ’ - 


Letters for pubjicatioosJ'^bN. 
Tuesday morning- 


■It tne council of 

K P^BToiiS nTTjP 1 tpheQefii the . neuroscieniiM r„ three 


^°A-meraber ibether the^RC *i0 s 

•panel set up id find * nfc*. • , : L. : 


that the council was not prepB 
bear the cost of reorganizing the unit s 

research to suit their wishes. . 

Tne dispute over the neurochemical 
unit is the latest hi a sencS of con- 
i .rnopAies over MRC unit ; closures 

Iroveiaiea W T CI _ 11 nwuu ui wuw »» .wk.- w;.™-- 

g> p =gjaK ims&gm 

rintarious for’ . • ' 


HWW ------ J V . 

over £lm, and Dr Iverson suggests the 
Council intends the building to be 
handed over to another establishment. 
’It Is hard to avoid the impression that 


! T s neurosciences ,> j,.- , i/v;.: » 

' t . ■■■ v* .*.*'• •. nP ? * jit,, leifti' Jh-Sir jahies.Gbwank ’ 

iM&*4Z££ "biSSL jSSri. MBC. wHImvc 


pense of other areas of medical re- 
search", he writes. . ■ . 

iGounaii ' hpadquartera fiay :.thfl*»>a 
managetpartf group^tii. conslden: 
the implications of closure. 


to uitroduce compulsory redundandes 
-thought lo be the first m London - for 
two fuli-tinie posts and a number of 


part-time appointments on the visual 
communications course. 

Students have conducted two 
occupations in protest at the present 
threat, and arc planning further ac- 
tion. Staff at the college, members of 
tlic National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education, are 
to meet next week to discuss a half-day 
strike. . . , 

Now both groups fear the college Is 


planning to announce further compul- 
sory staff cutbacks, particularly Jn the 


fine arts department. A Natfhe official 
said; "The college could avoid compul- 
sory redundancies by both internal 
modifications and by renegotiating its 
financial situation with the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

Staff have put forward a series of 
recommendations to the delegacy, the 
college's governing body, which meets 
next month. , kl _ 

The local branch ol Natfhe has 
already given approval for the strike 
arrangements to be mode. 


Pouring oil on 
troubled waters 


Middlesex Polytechnic this week de- 
cided lo tighten up controls over its 
short -course programme following a 
number of complaints about the way a 
group of special courses in water 
technology have been run. 

■ Anxieties centre on a diploma 
course in water supply and public 
health engineering ran in the first term 
of the academic year. An internal 
inquiry found "material irregularity” 
in the examinations held late Decem- 
ber, following complaints that the 
course leader had said that assessment 
would be by project work and viva 
only. 

In the event examinations were set, 
one at only 24 hours' notice. When 
nine students appealed against their, 
failure it was disclosed that no course 
or examination regulations for the 
course existed. 

The nine were allowed to proceed to 
the second term course, io water 
quality control- and management,, 
pending their appeal and six of them 
last month sat an examination de-* 1 
signed to reassess thei^ ‘peifdnfbBhc# * 
on the first course. 
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DIARY 
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SUNDAY 

Upat eight to face the debris left by a 
gaggle of British Gcomorphologr*~ 
who had converged on Cheltenm 


ists 
am 

over the weekend. As the only 
resident geographer on campus I had 
freely offered coffee to all and sun- 
dry, who had gathered in my sitting 
room to set the world to rights as is 
the way of geographers talking shop. 
Finding a pile of project wurk in 
humanistic gcogra"’*" - i-, ‘ 


phy 

irphc 


to pick 
through, the geomorphologists de- 
clared themselves happy to be deal- 
ing with pebbles, slopes, fossils and 
other orderly and rational phe- 
nomena. The conference organizer, 
having stayed overnight, bolts from 
the kitchen at 8.30am slightly haras- 
sed, to gather together minibuses for 
the day's field excursions. 

A weekend as duty warden In- 
volves little work but hampers mobil- 
ity because a presence on site and at 
meals is expected. Sunday afternoon 
— itomizes the outsiders' image of 
eltenham: a leisurely college 
lunch , a brief spell of Idleness , tennis , 
then tea on the lawn with my tennis 
partner and the conference organiz- 
er, now relieved of her duties. Wc sit 
in the sunshine and we celebrate the 
success of her organization. 

Having procrastinated all day, i 
settle down to work at about six, and 
work steadily and conscientiously 
through n mountain of marking. 

MONDAY 

The penultimate teaching week in 
Cheltenham as examinations 
approach, so lecture attendance is 
becoming unpredictable. A hasty 
departmental gathering over coffee 
reports back from last term's CNAA 
validation of the BA Honours 
course, reviews the implications of 
the NAB exercise, and outlines prop- 
osed HMI visits. We feel more than 
ever Uke performing seals; can we 
keer 
whit 
our 

Invigorated by a lively revision 
sejAiou with a dozen third-years on 
th? geography of the EEC covering 
topics from French population policy 
and European regional development 
to the miners' strike and the increase 
in Oilseed rape. Is the best source for 
ageograpby degree a subscription to 
The iim«?The butterfly approach is 
further intensified by a progression 
of second-years thinking about dis- 
sertation; topics. My mind flits 
around the whole gamut of human 
geography as they develop tentative 
proposals. 

A faintly unsatisfactory day is 
capped by another evening's drudge 
marking -the last of (he course-work 
assignments. 


er use pcnormuig seals; can we 

ep going through successive hoops 
lile keeping the ball balanced on 
it noses? 


TUESDAY 

Up carl^ 


fieldwor. 


m 


ngBf 


fora day's 


i —r , JYear . 1 , to 
Tf -All have armed'by 8.30 

dfe piled: on the coach with pm 
lurchtSt^'We steam up the M5, M 6 
and M54 and arrive in only .an hour, 
arid a half. The field trip alms to cross 
course boundaries pealing with' the 
human environment and .with 
. methods of Inquiry. We 1 , find an 
interesting Comparison between the 
planndis! view and the observed 
subjective reality. They gather: im- 
pressions of superb urban motorways 
and a district road system of dual' 
carriageway standard,' but a dearth of 
.buses leaving people stranded in' 
their housing estates. A town of 
107,000 people with 20 per 'cent 
unemployed has, offices and' public 
buildings bravely under construction 
in the towrf centre , and there is lots of 
public optimism about attracting 
high-tech industry to the enterprise 
zone with its newly improved com- 
munications. The reality to 'indi- 
viduals stimulates student reaction 
and involvement; with any luck they 


.feat* 

acked 


will have learned something about 
themselves as well ns Telford. 

Surprisingly weary, I settle to 
another quiet duty evening. There 
arc no interruptions to my homework 
where I'm being imer- 


on the 
viewed bn 


lursday. 


WEDNESDAY 

Up early again, preparing for mv 
tnp to Devon arriving in Plymouth 
in the enrly afternoon. The poly is 
in a dense city-ccnlre site, a vocation- 
al factory, swarming with students 
like- worker-bees, overlooked by 
workmen still demolishing the clad- 
ding of the science faculty which 
collapsed at New Year. I roam freely 
and unchallenged in and around the 
site. 

At 5.15 prompt I meet Pat, a 
college friend I’ve not seen for five 
years since her marriage. We meet 
each other with real pleasure and the 
five years melt away as if they had 
never happened. Vastly pregnant now 
and about to leave her fob as a 
solicitor, she and I ponder the reality 
of choices available to women. The 
evening's conversation attempts to 
fill in a five-year gap, and provides 
me with local information about 
Plymouth and its poly, 

THURSDAY 

Pat drops me in Plymouth near the 
poly and 1 pass ten minutes in the 
local bookshop. I wend my way 
slowly to the faculty of science office 
to arrive the statutory five minutes 
early. 

A formal but rather unstructured 
meeting of the department with the 
candidates is enlivened by instant 
coffee and efforts to open intractable 
windows. Each candidate is asked to 
give a brief life history; fortunately l 
am first so have the advantage of 
both setting the style and holding 
interest for the novelty of the first 
few minutes. As we talk, the candi- 
dates weigh each other up: the raw 
research student shadow boxes with 
the experienced teacher; one candi- 
date enmeshes himself in his own 
verbiage while another adopts a 
laid-back stnee. One woman, having 
arrived late, talks of her career 
development in terms of romantic' 
attachments, thereby instantly con- 
firming all male prejudices about the 
frivolous nature of female job ap- 
plications. 

The job is offered to the laid-back 
candidate who isn't able to make a 
decision. He Is given until Monday to 
sort his Ideas out. I ain told that I 
shall be offered it if he refuses it, and 
that my name will go forward for 
another similar post to be inter- 
viewed for shortly. I forget to give in 
my expenses form. The train going 
home has no buffet. 



FRIDAY 

No interesting post and no suitable 
jobs in The TfiES. I disengage my 
brain and gather my papers ana 
repack my rucksack ready to go to 
Cambridge for a meeting of teaching 
groups on Saturday morning about 
the preparation of new A level 
teaching materials Incorporating 
humanistic approaches. I hear from 
the head of department that the 
Cambridge Committee has refused 
to accept me as substitute for the 
group leader so find I have wasted by 

uth 


group 

packing efforts, and that the Sou_. 
Western group will not be repre- 
sented. 


SATURDAY 

Saturday is Cup Final Day and a day 
for socializing, being released from 
the Visit to Cambridge; I jnakt a 
quick trip tq the geography depjirt- 
■ ment and thence to; Salisbury's, i 
- whirl round the kitchen chopping ghef 
V liquidizing and slow-cooking in pre: 

. pardtidn for the visit of an Invalid 
.colleague and his wife in the evening; 
thep slope off to grab 4 quick college 

> I haul the' bike but again to wdteh' 
;..the Cup Final .with a friend and his 
family. It Isa splendid afternoon with 
. - the baby alternately whinging and 
feeding, and thetoddler falling over 
and pulling all bis books about, while 
Watford beats’ Evert on. 

Winchester 




; -j f 

The author.# ai< present lecturer lit 1 
human geography at the College of St . . 
Paul and St Maty, Cheltenham and Is ' 
moving to Plymouth Polytechnic iri 
September , ■ r 

-- L—J.- 


IoQuT, 

jess 

S? f Mil HMiX 

pianningtbt 
invasion. 

This picture 
shows IrocpaJ 
supplies st|! 
being ferry 
ashore a . . - 
fortnight sftal 
Day Itself. 

From the air, ! 
cluster of bit M 
craft look lfc 1 ■ 

flotsam akttfc 
shads of 'Khak 

beach. 


Adult project fills the gap 


by Maggie Richards 

A major new initiative in adult educa- 
tion is being planned in a bid to bridge 
the educational gap between the needs 
of students at basic levels and those 
entering higher education. 

The project would involve a col- 
laborative effort between three of the 
major providers in adult education - 
the Open University, the Workers' 
Educational Association and Ruskin 
College at Oxford. 


Eacli organization would play a part 
in providing teaching components for 
the project. Courses would he aimed at 


those people who have been most 
disadvantaged by existing educational 
provision and those who gained little 
From their initial schooling. 

Progress of students during the 
three-year project would be monitored 
and the findings collated to form an 


important new piece of research into 
this area of adult education. Funding 
has yet to be agreed, but a trust Tuna 
has expressed interest in the project 
and the Department of Education and 
Science is studying the proposals. 

The project has been devised by 
representatives of the WEA’s Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire and Oxford- 
shire district, m conjunction with staff 
from Ruskin College and the Open 
University. Mr Linden West, district 
secretary of the WEA, exploined: 
“The three agencies have considered 
ways in which together they might 
develop various learning opporlunit ics 
for (hose disadvantaged by existing 
provision. 

“There has been some useful work 
in this area. Wc feel major agencies 
like ourselves by collaborating may be 
able to use our collective resources and 
expertise, “ he added. “The three agen- 


cies considered this pilot proJedMl. . 
be of national significance, proriS| , 
experience which could be of iap 
once nationally in the deveiopofcu j ; 
teaching materials." 

If the project goes ahead, (fed 
will provide distance teaching ■ ■ 
tcrials, while the WEA will offom 
personal tuition. Ruskin Collate 
he able 10 contribute a read® 
element. 

About 150 students would . 
pate in the project initially, ft ■ 
would be drnwn from WEA wort* 
unemployed people, wondnp? 
women, and disadvantaged pap 
Ruskin would draw on its wort t! . 
co mm unity groups in the Orioriar " 
while the Ol) would identify 
live students from among 
outs on its own courses, 
deemed in need of some prej 
study. 


Alvey cash 
starts 
to flow 

by Jon Turney and 
Olga Wojtas 

Edinburgh and Loughborough univer- 
sities are the main academic benefi- 
ciaries of three new major .projects 
backed by the Alvey directorate, who 
administer the £350m British prog- 
ramme to develop ‘‘fifth generation" 
computers. 

Edinburgh will receive £3m over the 
next five years for work on a speech- 



- . - — a project led By 

' GEC to build new automated manu- 
facturing systems, and Loughborough 
will contribute to both of these studies 
and to a third op mobile information 
systems. 

The three new projects complete the 

• first set of four - demonstrator" pro- 
jects designed to take British com- 

• panies well down the road to new 
products, and mark the start of a flow 
of Alvey funds ipto universities. 

Academic woik . under the Alvey 

B ro gramme will receive 100 per cent 
acklng, but university groups must all 


have Industrial partners, who&e own 
research only gets 50 per cent fonding. 
All of the four demonstrator projects 
now announced will be pursued by 
j large consortia, arid over £40m of 
i Alvey money has now been committed 
I to these and other schemes. 1 1 • .! 

Other universities involved in the 
newly , announced .projects include 
! .Cambridge; Surrey, Sussetf and Leeds; 
- and (he Open University. ' 1 ; 


New bias urged in 
media research 





by Paul Flathcr 

A great “hardware bins" exists in 
cuncm British research on the new 
communications technologies with so- 
cial and political consequences for the 
country hardly studied at all, according 
to leading academics in the field. 

They nope new interest will be 
kindled by two conferences, a two-day 
workshop being held this week at 
Bristol University and a one-day re- 
search meeting at the London School 
of Economics on June 29, both funded 
by the Economic and Social Research 
Council. 

The conferences will bring together 
academic researchers, policy-makers, 
and senior broadcasters. Including the 
head of the BBC and IBA research 


He also snid there was s tw* 
shortage of researchers oa»i 
ground" equipped and able to > J 
work. "I am in favour of MythW 
gets people to acknowledge (Mg 
But first wc will need to train np 
researchers in the field. 

Professor Gibbons's views 
findings of an advisory groupanu* 
media research under rrofewt 
brey Diamond, director oi 
University Institute of Advance 
al Studies. It sported m t« 
research initiatives board 
the need to su ppo rtne w bloou^ | 
media studies field before 
on a full research 

The council has never bad^'^ 
programme, partly because . 
money and partly because 

never agreed on how 


departments, with the aim of develop- support. Researchers n ° w UB){ , DP , 
ing a new research agenda for the conferences will help ™ 

1980s- . any lasting resistance In ^ 

.ffcirs committee to a future pr 
ft 


Dr Majorie Ferguson of the L§£. 
organizer of the events, said she hoped 
to stimulate in an “under-researctied 
and under-taueht" field of media stu- 
dies.; "Issues like access, regulation, 
privatization, and cable and their re- 
sults are just not being studied and 

■ debated," she said. 

Professor Michael Gibbons, profes- 
sor of science and technology at Man- 
, Chester University, said most Informa- 
tion technology research in Britain had 
a strong “hardware bias" with almost 
nothing at all being done on the social 
science and psychological aspects. On 
a Recent, visit he nad noted how 

■ interested flio Japanese had become in 
industrial psychology, 


a 

ramme. 


head. 


Dr Michael Tracey, 

_ oadcasting research unit 
isb Film Institute, said 


,nf thc ESRC is »t 
a £ 100.000 pro« ra “®;'rofTrade*fl < 
behalf of the g 

Industry, studymp bow ft 


technology publicly 
work by three team s J t ; l TSS { 
Sussex/ and theT«g^ 
Centre, is to be complex 
1985. 


CAN YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
COMPUTER LOOKTHE 
H WORLD IN THE EYE? 
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Waiver clause campaign gathers strength 


The campaign agair4ttheuse of waiver give up th^lr rightsto redundancy oav 

As ^y* a V°. n ” V 1 ”* use of waiver clauses to the first ' 


service nas 

to a naw confrigraybridge 
specially intended to 
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asic computer education is all 
-r*very well. But today, there’s 
only one educational computer 
system specially designed to take 
students all the way from simple 
' classroom exercises to sophisti- 
cated commercial applications 
such as accounting, engineering 
-design and word-processing. 

V TheRML480Z. 

..MORE SOFTWARE FOR 
VOWING AND EDUCATION 
" ‘‘The 480Z is more than a simple 
oe^nner’s computer. 

^Tn fact, it uses the same powerful 
U 7 M operating system as many 
Popular professional machines, 
j. This gives it access to the world’s 
.TjS 'St library of cbmmerdal and 
e % a pWal software. 

^ So as well as teaching young 
how computers work, it 
'M “Uin them how to work with 

. .COlfirtltfniM '' - 


' ■« ‘ 


V K 



NUMBER ONE FOR LEARNING 

After seven years in education, 
RML computers are now installed In 
over three quarters of the country s 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Their ease of use and versatility 
have won them government 
selection for primary and secondary 
schools schemes. Unlike many sp- 
called educational computers, the 
480Z is an integrated, single source 
system, supporting ^l.range^L ; 
peripherals and providing a contin- 
uous u fij > ^ 


COST-EFFECTh/E AT 
EVERY LEVEL 

As a stand-alone machine 
the 480Z costs a little more than 
its nearest competitor. 

But educational computer 
systems rarely stop at one stand- 
alone machine, With the new 
Shared-Disc System in a four- 
user configuration, for instance, 
the 480Z can save up to 40% of costs 
over four comparable stand-alone 
systems. 

The benefits are even greater with 
the powerful 480Z CHAIN network. 

Your computer system is an 
important investment Look $tt RML 
before you buy. For further details, 
contact Tina Davies at this address: 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

\\K IT K t AlPl ! IT’ S Y S 1 1 


Sales Office; Mill Street, Oxford. 
. : Tel. Oxford (0865) 249866 


contract 
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Caution 
over US 
space plan 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
British scientists arc wary of American 
proposals to build a space station for 
the 1990s. Space researchers gathered 
at the Rutherford Appleton laboratory 
last week to discuss the US plans, and 
expressed fears - shared by some 
American colleagues - that the $8 
billion project will drain funds from 
other missions- 

European governments are also 
moving cautiously on American invita- 
tions to contribute to the space station, 
and will tell President Reagan at this 
week's summit meeting in London 
they need time to look at the plans in 
detail. 

However, indications are that 
Europe will join the project, if not as 
soon os the US National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration might wish, 
and European scientists will work 
through the European Space Agency 
to try to extract the maximum benefit 
from the station. 

NASA administrator James Beggs 


space station, wmen inama nas soia to 
tne US government as the logical 
follow-up to the successes oE the space 
shuttle. 

Next year's US science budget in- 
cludes SISOm planning funds for the 
project. NASA would like European 


governments to commit 10 per cent on 
top of the total estimated US expendi- 
ture of $8 bn before the end of the 
year. 

But a senior official in the British 
Department of Trade and Industry 
said that while there was great Interest 
in the project Europe needed to know 
more about the cost and rules of access 
to Industrial contracts. The UK line is 
that a formal commitment to partici- 
pate is unlikely before autumn 1985, 
thus disappointing those who hoped 
foran agreed position on collaboration 
in space from the 1984 economic 
summit. 

Scientific reservations about the 
project centre on cost and on the uses 
of a manned vehicle. Pure space 
scientists point out that a space station 
with astronauts aboard is unsuitable 
for many experiments because or 
atmosphericcontamination and lack of 
stabilityr. They ■ pin their hopes on 
free-flying satellites which might be 
launched from b space station. 

The question then is whether such a 
launch platform would do the job 
cheaper than conventional launchers 
like, the shuttle or the ESA's Ariane 
rocket. Scepticism here Is increased, by 
the history of (he shuttle which has 
done little for cost-effectiveness of 
space science missions in spite of 
earlier studies suggesting great be- 
nefits, The UK meeting concluded that 
mare detailed cost-benefit studies 
we;re needed to clarify the likely 
'advantages of the space station. . 

It was Friday the 13th after, all. Fve 
been agonizing ever since about 
whether It was really worth tt - 
throwing caution to the wind to 
replace ray usual political badinage 
with a few homespun and rather 
heretical thouehtaaboDtstractural- 
Ism {TUBS, April 13). It seems to 
have dpoe no end of damage to my 
(already . tarnished) . left; wins 
credentials; , and ray good (and 
unquestt6oably left wing) friend 
who prompted the piece with some 
wholly heretical thoughts about 
overfunded universities claims to 
have had his cover blown and hla 
future examination grades put 


gravely id doubt, ' ! 

. Catherine JSelseyi Of the depart- 
ment of English at University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, gave me a thorough 
beathig in the columns pfThe THJBS 


Jniversitj Col- 


MP joins ultra vires wrangle 


-^tTLEMEW | ^^^HERMlKTAnONSUPM^MEOT 8.6.84 


by David Jobbins 
A leading Conservative MP has tnblcd 
a Commons question on (he alleged 
misuse of student union funds to aid 
the striking miners. 

Sir William van Straubcnzec, chair- 
man of the education and science 
select committee, is to ask the Attor- 
ney General, Sir Michael Havers, 
about the effectiveness of guidelines 
issued late last year to conteract ultra 
vires payments by student unions. 

Sir Michael's office has had a num- 
ber of complaints and inquiries about 
proposed or actual payments to the 
National Union of Mincworkcrs. In 
one instance. University College Car- 
diff was warned that a proposed£l ,000 
donation would be outside the union's 
charitable objects and therefore 
illegal. 

The union treasurer and its deputy 
president have refused to authorize the 
payment .and face the snek after a no 
confidence vote by a general meeting 
paved the way for a referendum next 
week on their action. 

A dossier of alleged ultra vires 
payments by the Essex University 

Newcastle plans 
technology centre 

Newcastle University and Newcastle 
Polytechnic are discussing the estab- 
lishment of a joint technology centre 
with local authorities and other educa- 
tion institutions to market their ser- 
vices and support local industry. 

The scheme has just been promised 
more than £100,000 pump-priming 
money from the EEC and the project' 
has been agreed in principle by New- 
castle City Council and Tyne and Wear , 
County Council. It goes to the uni- 
versity senate and the polytechnic 
council later this term. 

The proposals are on a blueprint I 
drawn up by a firm of consultants for a I 
small buildme with office, conference 
and small light industrial units. 

The other institutions involved are 
Sunderland Polytechnic and the New- 
castle College of Arts and Technology. 
The Department of Trade and Indus- 
try has also been involved, though a 
request for binding was refused. 

• Kent University plans to open a 
science research and development cen- 
tre on its Canterbury campus in 1986. 
The centre will not be n science park 
but will he an extension to accommo- 
date the research and development 
necessary for new products. 


union is being considered by the 
Treasury Solicitor, including the hire 
of a coach to take students to a miners’ 
picket line at Harwich docks. And at 
Thames Polytechnic, a £500 fee for a 
speaking engagement by a Kent miner 
is also being referred to the Attorney 
General. 

There is concern among Conserva- 
tive students and MPs that the guide- 
lines arc not being effectively en- 
forced, although the only direct pay- 
ment has been at Thames Polytechnic. 
Elsewhere as at Cardiff and York 
constitutional wrangles have pre- 
vented (he money from being handed 
over. 

The guidelines say: “The Attorney 
General accepts that students may 
often wish to express a view on a 
current dispute, particularly if it be 
centred on the neighbourhood of the 
college of which they are students. 
There is, however, no justification in 
his view for applying charitable funds 


in support of either side to the dis- 
pute. 

Both the Attorney General’s office 
and the Charities Commission confirm 



that where unions are registered char- 
ities, there is no distinction between 
direct payments to the National Union 
of Mincworkers and contributions to- 
wards hardship funds for striking min- 
ers' dependents, although students are 
free to make individual contributions. 

Equally, the Attorney General's 
office expressed the view that funds 
raised independently of the union 
block grant such as bar profits could 
not be used outside the objects of the 
union itself. Hire of coaches from 
union funds is also ultra vires, accord- 
ing to the office. 

Students of the proposed University 
of Ulster this week claimed a victory 
when they enlisted the support of the 
Ulster Polytechnic governors in resist- 
ing a clause in the proposed charter 
and statutes which they claim would 
impose new restrictions on their activi- 
ties. 

Despite the probability that it would 
delay granting of the charter beyond 
September, tne governors have voted 
to send the document back to the Privy 
Council once more expressing objec- 
tions to the clause. 


Steven Harris, 
who left school at 
16 without 
qualifications and 
worked os a meat 

S orter at 
mlthfield 
Market, London, 
hoswona£l0,000 
fashion prize 
which will enable 
him to take a two- 
year postgraduate 
course at (he Royal 
College of Art. He 
Is just finishing a 
degree course in 
fashion design at 
Harrow College of 
Higher Education. 

Mr Harris, who 
wins a scholarship 
and a travel 
award, Is pictured 
with his Harrow 
colleague Jackie 
WUmott (left), and 
Christine Burn of 
Ravcnsbourne 
College of Arl who 
were finalists. 


Vocational^ 

go-ahead 

Ministers are expected i 0 ^ 
Technical Vocational BdJR 
itiativc projects in the 22 local Zt 
ities whose bids were rejected 

this venr hu ft,;* * “'“is 


Leaders slip in PhD league 


bv Jon Turney 

Sconce Correspondent 

r,mhridw University emerges as the 
SSsKni high score; in the latest 
PhD submission stakes. 


siaaj'sjtr* -s 35“* taswfen from firs ' to ,hird 


!ast week that after a meeting ^[students who began work in 
of the chief education officers SJ show that 66 per cent of the 
authorities concerned, he hadvdS Abridge students completed their 
to ministers seeking their agrrnj Sin four years or less. This « a 
Tor the art of a ranre ofprojectsh S drop from 70 P er cc . nt fo ' ] t 78 
September 1985. Each protect wild - Sts, and puts the university be- 
have to be approved by Nat** Surrey and Leicester this year. 
Steen ng Group which oversees i But both Oxford and Nottingham, 
scheme. " Lred in the top three in the last 

^ Pn Survey, have slipped down the 

Geoffrev Cass 5* «■». the fact that 

rdto. with 159 students, is the 


fc -v.' J 


Hsu/rey and Leicester this year. 

Bui both Oxford and Nottingham, 
,fio figured in the top three in the last 
Survey, have slipped down the 
Sag thh lime. Add the fact that 
^bridge, with 159 students, is the 
UfjKi postgraduate scientific mstitu- 
(Jandits record looks still better. 


The SERC diplomatically declines 
to work out the percentages indicated 
by its survey returns, and these figures 
relate only to universities with 30 or 
more students registered. The council 
ulso stresses that university figures 
mask differences hetween individual 
departments. 

However, the lop three in each year 
arc well above the average completion 
rate Tor ull universities, which has 
stayed roughly constant at just under 
50 ner cent. 

At the low end of the scale this year 
arc Swansea, with nine completions 
out of a possible 31, or 29 per cent; 
University College London, with 19 
completions out of 60 giving 31.6 per 
cent; Warwick, with 12 out of 37 or 
32.4 per cent and Bradford, with 15 
completions out of 43, a total of 34.8 
percent. AH the other universities with 
more than 30 SERC registered doctor- 
al students achieved over 40 per cent. 




Gwent backs down 
over dismissal notices 


-Grafta been called S off following 
ika ffl v ,j>^j ; «kMn vml of dismissal notices to staff 

R4i .Vfwj ; teachiog hours. 

■■■ lighting strikes planned for this 
A picture on page 11 otTheTREh « tk by members of the National 
May 25 was wrongly captioned i .'.AcodaikKi of Teachers in Further und 
Mr Geoffrey Cass, chief execnitof V HWer Education were dropped - and 
the Cambridge Univerxtty FimK ! itosteoed week-long stoppage sclic- 
Coss Is shown above. The oripi ; dried for Monday is also off. 
picture was of Mr Michael BbtLI : Intense political and industrial 
editorial director, who piloted pieuure on (he Labour-controlled uu- 

Sehool Mathematics Project thmf W W !“ ^ dimbdown over the 
the press In the 1960s. . nttos, which terminated . existing 

contracts unilaterally and offered 
iKflgagemnit on an extra one or two 
hoots of dus contact per week for 4 10 


l\/for0pr likplv liwigagcmHit on an extra one or two 

lYldgCI IUVCIJ -hootsofetes contact per week for 4 10 

Two Taysidc colleges could iuet|ti ^urerxoo the two lowest scales, 
the near future to become ScolWi u now claiming its third 

third largest further education eolk; f W « » ®w over authorities who 
The education committee of TsjiS; total pose worsened condi- 

Regional Council, which rens Wjj ^«»rvw by unilaterally seeking 
Kingsway Technical College and D* tea] agreements into line with 

dee College of Commerce, tbbrd inferior national agreement. The 
approved a discussion document a wwn successfully fought off attempts 

the merger, whitfh is expected tub 

ratified bv the full council at ibeenda pi. _ • • a 


by Manchester and Croydon education 
authorities but faced its sternest test 
over Gwent, which had reached the 
point of advertising vacancies. 

The breakthrough come after critic- 
ism within the county Lubour Party 
and from former Labour leader 
Michael Fool, backed by the threat of 
escnlatcd industrial action within the 
county with national support. 

Letters to the 350 or so lecturers who 
followed Nut fire's instructions and re- 
fused to agree to the new term's were 
sent out this week telling them their 
contracts were no longer being termin- 
ated. 

Both sides will now return to the 
negotiating tuble to consider ways of 
increasing the cos t-cf feet ivc ness of the 
further education service in the coun- 
ty. Considerable progress hud been 
made towards meeting the first year 
target before talks reucltcd stalemate 
nnd these will now be resumed. 

But the iiiilltorily is still warning that 
ns a result jobs will be lost although 
Natfhc feels that the pressure is off at 
least for the current yenr. 


ratified by the full 
tills month. 


Bishop of Liverpool calls for an end to YTS time limit 


The Bishop of Liverpool, who chairs 
the Manpower Services Commission 
Merseyside area manpower board, 
called this week for an end to the 
one-year limit on the Youth Training 
Scheme and other Government prog- 
rammes. 

The Rt Rev David Sheppard said in 
an Interview published In the latest 
edition of the Centre for Employment 
Initiatives' journal Initiatives that he 
wanted to see a system suited to 
individual needs.and one which had no 
: fixod time period. 


Change in travel grants 
greeted by Irish outcry 


“The most hurtful thing about all the 
12-month schemes is what happens 
afterwards,” he said. 

Dr Sheppard reiterated his proposal 
put forward in his book Bias For the 
Poor that all people up lo the age of 19 
should be taken out of the labour 
market. 

He did not believe this would in- 
crease young people's alienation and 
frustration against society, provided 
they Were offered really good training: 
good experience, either In school, 
college, apprenticeship, or training 


scheme. Dr Sheppard admitted that he 
had argued with ministers against the 
cuts in Mode B schemes ana the shift 
towards Mode A provision as this was 
their decision rather than the commis- 
ion’s. 

This was particularly important as in 
Merseyside Mode A schemes were not 
being run by employers, for obvious 
reasons, but by local' authorities and 
national training bodies. 

"So I have argued hotly with them,” 
he said. “What hurts me about the 
reduction in Mode B is that we have 


argued with and bullied the sponsait Jj* ^^fmwnt’s derision lo change the western education at 
get better premises, more factor^ j™ of paying student travel board has denounced the di 
premises, to run vocational Ry®* , rr/f* provoked fury in Northern restriction on academic fre 
training. Now we have been for*'* - w. | n | c||cr t0 Scott 

cut buck some of the very peopc* se 9 r . e,a 7 stole for argued that students livin, 

pressurized to meet our mr* Mr Nicholas Scott, has their place of study mig 

ments." . 1°. release the in- unnecessary increase in thei 

The Bishop added that aiftrp# on which he based his the expense of others wh 

wider debate was concerned, » * ^ with England costs were unavoidably hlgi 

end of whatever length training* 1 '^ rather than retain the phy said the loss to some stu 

labour market coula not pronKJ* , 3s Scotland is doing. remote area could amour 

it should not be forgotten th* 1 .®? ^ ^ ®"° s teted that the question than £300 per year, 
were "real" jobs to be done m "zd Walts England The minister has not yet 






Structuralism and Friday the 13th 


(Letters, Apiril 27) with ari offer of a 
reading list “which conW tt least 
help him find a more useful target 
far attack than Uglier education”, 
(I was actually urging higher educa- 
tion fo a better defence, but then 
misinterpretation Is a continuing 
fate of mortal polfffdaiu.) 

) But it was worth If, nof least for a 
genii a (rue treasure of a sentence In 
Catherine Belsey’A letter itself. 
“Why Is English alone among disci- 


plines”. Bbeutal, “supposed to be 
accessible' td the commotoest of 
common sense?”Why7 Because If tt 
Is 'not" accessible It Is pot English. 
English, oar fahguagf, Is the most 
bask tool of communication we 
have: If (L Is not po&lbte for those 
who spend their life studying the 
subject to communicate their ideas 
beyond tbrir own closed circle then 
I think It reasonable at least to 
question tbej vahie of what they are 


Catherine -Betsey’s other, and 
, equally revealing question was 
“whether, if f wanted to find out 
about relativity theory would I ques- 
tion a couple of students add dons 
. read a book review InThcOfuerver, 

' add then conclude, since I couldn’t 
understand lLj that It yh* pothlng 
but '‘acadih^obscuriad(!sra , ’7^^ 
answer — to fte last point of tbe 
question -is n& At the very least, if. 


Tasked someone who knew. I would 
be tbW .that, by the theory of 
relativity e » me 2 , that e was 
energy, m was mass c the speed of 
light* I would not expert to under- 
stand hpw those relationships had 
been arrived at, blit 1 would expert 
- and would be told - the signifi- 
cance of. (be theory, ft was the 
failure of any oftbe practitioners I 
questioned to explain the signifU 
coirer of structuralism which led me 
to think of it partly as ah exercise In 


.In my April 13 piece, I offered a 
We copy of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (Concise) to anyone who 
could explain strnrttiralism tome. I 
had. many -more replies , than I 
expected ^ three (eqUal to the 
ntunber or letters I Hdyetobout 
the lunging debate); One enclosed 
an sae, and simply asked hie, in 
rather desperate tones, to let him 


have cobles of any explanation I did 
redelve (does be have finals to sit, or 
to mark, I wonder?) Another was a 
copy rt a review fay Harry Judge rt 
h new book on Structuralism and 
Education by Rex Gibson. I did 
understand the review, and might 
even pnderstand the book (now 
ordered by the House of Commons 
library - some pf my colleagues’ 
minds need improving too). 

• The other was from a real live 
student (though not of English), 
who told tne irreverently that , the 
value , . of the structuralists’ 


community. - 

to defend the stillness of tinKfwJ 
Ism” - which was all that 1 ^ 

8e ^dmsendtoaCatterIje^ 
her free copy of the Oxford EflJJ 
Dictionary - she has Jo 
prize for covert taYtctlw u 
explanation- 1 vriti also he (JJJ 

were to take account of (he 
of pos (structural Isra, ^ Fftgt, 

able to analyse the stale sW ^ 

,«n.ia kuhtrh wnllld fflOT£t“tC 


toainSlf 5?* ?. nc which il wou,d 

h . ,m 10 discuss with 
«’ J us bru&hJn g aside the 
KfSy IvirH. n J S ’ “ducation ond 
SmS* atld aU 17 Northern 

“^ad when Mr 
°f Si ti 1?r U ? 1 1 0 j n J rora ,he Union 
? Stuifc^ta n o! re J andj y j,ali °nal Union 
^ reftiteH in l udcnt * efl ders claimed 
the matter, gave 
^ on tite need for dc- 
fl nd showed them 
re / u , Md to leave, 

mm 'Shu fficc . for several hours 
■nr. K| M rcmhvftH ko — 


able to analyse the sfal* “JJ. ^ n Jht- rei c ^i 1 rem £ ve d by police, 
ways which would tSSoratt of Jhe USI/ 

contest (he appeal to (M^jTi |^y! wi£* r d Cushnahan. had 


• ••• •• . : -J . Ik" ? ■ ! 

3 ; :v i : . .-i. -> !■ ' > ■< . .. ^ v.a VI ,*■ ji,; t ; j . . . | 


be : dlamltfed, top, . as having no 
more than (he commonest rt com-* 
toon sense: but f take comfort from 
Harry Jwfae who, in. praising Rex 
Gibson’* boqkj said that "here 
there was no self-cohsdous attempt 


offer (and I assume It was ^ 

debate are constratori 
tenet Ideas of tong dffgSI 
more than we ***jff*i. 

Postslructuralism 

They’ll soon be talking g jCJ; 
eLse ln the bar of ti« 

Trades Club.. 

■ jabkSn^ 

The author Is Labour 

burn. . 


T . of lhe USI/ These figures relate 
■'•ihttf Cushnahan. had academic year and 
In the KlLM n i oul 50018 support the proposed 
lAi ed"* b^°R? Se ^^ clian ® e OV8 f- tney showed that 


lined change over. 

162 Derry siu- 

25 ■k > 'l£wu5S average, and 
ofWr 

^s55SV Uf Phy, chief Officer of 


the western eduention and library 
hoard has denounced the changes ns a 
restriction on academic freedom. 

In a letter to Mr Scott the board 
argued that students living close lo ■ 
their place of study might get an | 
unnecessary increase in their grants at 
the expense of others whose travel ! 
costs were unavoidably high. Mr Mur- 
phy said the loss to some students in his 
remote area could amount to more 
than £300 per year. 

The minister has not yet replied but 
in an curlier letter his private secretary 
said that Mr Scott’s main concern was 
not the attractiveness or otherwise of 
the proposed changes "but rather 
whether the advene effects of thetr 
introduction into Northern Ireland 
would be so great as to warrant his 
abandoning the department's long 
established policy to maintain parity of 
student awards for Northern Ireland 
students with their counterparts in 
England and Wales". 

Trie only information so far officially 
released on the matter was in March in 
response to a parliamentary question 
from Mr John Hume, MP for Fovle. 
These figures relate to the 1981/82 
academic year and appear riot to 
support the proposed changes. 

They showed that students Irvins 
away from home that year claimed 


The council also expresses the re- 
sults of the survey for individual grant- 
awarding boards. On this reckoning, 
the nuclear physicists are the most 
virtuous, with 70 per cent submitting 
within four years. The SERC science 
and astronomy, space and radio 
boards come oul near the average with 
52 per cent and 50 per cent respective- 
ly. and the engineering hoard is rather 
behind with 38 per cent. 

As last year, the band of students 
supported on multi-disciplinary pro- 1 
jeets under the joint committee ot the 
SERC and the Economic and Social 
Research Council have the poorest 
completion record. Only 17 out of 64 
joint committee students starting in 
1979 had submitted four years later, or 
26.5 per cent. 

However, this is an improvement on 
the 1978 joint committee students, 
who only managed a completion rate 
of 20 per cent. 

Council aims 
for wider 
audience 

One thousand examples of research 
reported to the Economic and Social 
Research Council have been listed in a 
handbook just published as part of its 
continuing campaign to market its 
output. 

Sir Douglas Hague, chairman of the 
ESRC.has made it a personal goal to 
ensure that the results of council- 
backed research have n far greater 
impact on current social and economic 
policy-making titan has often hap- 
pened. 

Sir Douglas reaffirms this view in the 
preface to the handbook, intended ns n 
companion to the annuul comprehen- 
sive volume of Research Supported. 

Sir Dougins says sonic studies arc 
written in the technical jargon of nn 
(icndcmic discipline “too often im- 
penetrable lo the luyman", while 
others receive only a limited rend- 
ersltip in academic journals. 

Since the beginning of the year Sir 
Douglas nlso find Informal meetings 
with groups of backbench MPs and 
Industrialists to tell them nbout the 
council's work. Me is nlso keen to see 
that future resenreh grants have an 
element cnr-mnrkcd to cover the time 
and care needed to write up the 
findings "in plain English”. 

Earlier this year Sir Dougins 
evon appeared in a scries of snort 
latc-nignt advertisements on Anglin 
Television promoting the council's 
open door scheme. 

1,000 lients of Social Science Re- 
search , £1 from School Government. 
Publishing Company, Derby House, 


1 fv 


.JMU 


Barry Edwards (left), senior Lecturer in theatre at Crewe and Alsager 
College of Higher Education, teams up with his former students 
Nenagh Watson and David Mason, who have formed themselves Into a 
puppet theatre company. Mr Edwards Is directing Watson 4- Mason 
In a play whose central character. Toe, makes up the foursome 
pictured. 

Strathclyde moves fast 
to avoid £1.8m deficit 

byOlgaWoitas Strathclyde has been hit by t 

<irnt1 i«h Cnrresrrondent £7S0,0U0 cut In its expected block gram 

bcotusn t_or responaem rrom thc L , niveT1iUy Gr£mts commit 

Strathclyde University hns launched a tec, as well ns a £l()0,lHK) VAT bill fo 
scries ot emergency savings measures new buildings, 
to avoid a projected deficit next year of But Mr David Morrell, the universi 

£l.8m. iv rcuistrur. admitted thc universi i 


Bletchingly Road, Merstham, Surrey. 


The university, which ended its last 
financial year with n surplus of more 
lliun 170(1,1)1)0. is now sucking staff 
savings of £600,000 over (ho next 18 
months, and a £1.2m cut in proposed 
non-snlnry spending. 

There nre (curs within the university 
that (his will mean cuts in staff, but Mr 
Louis McOougan. thc university bur- 
sar, stressed that no complete freeze 
was anticipated. However, he warned 
that staffing committees would hnvc to 
he “more and more selective" nbout 
appointments being made. . 

The non-salary savings, which were 
also approved by the university's fi- 
nance committee Inst week, are under- 
stood to fall most heavily on the library 
and repair and maintenance. These 
proposals are expected to be ratified 
next month by tne university court. 


Strathclyde has been hit by n 
£7S0,0UG cut In its expected block giant 
from thc University Grants Commit- 
tee, as well ns a £ltib,lXK) VAT bill for 
new buildings. 

But Mr David Morrell, the universi- 
ty registrar, admitted thc university 
had discovered it was spending more 
than it had expected. "All universities 
are supposed to be restructuring, and it 
may be that the need at Strathclyde at 
this particular lime is for more lead- 
ership and senior appointments," he 
said. 

Strathclyde has recently appointed a 
research and development coordina- 
tor, and while replacing a chair in law 
and deputy directorship of continuing 
education, made two appointments in 
each case. 

While many staff have been alarmed 
by thc university's financial situation, 
opinion is mixed. One senior academic 
commented: “You’ve gat la spend 
your way oul of trouble, nnd this hasn't 
been done without thinking we arc 
going to recoup the money. 


COMPREHENSIVE & SELECTIVE 


away rrom nome roai year 
much more on average than their, 
colleagues living at home - £119 corn-* , 
pared with £83. Tho Government s : 
system by contrast is based on the 
premise that students living at home 
incur greater travel costs: they will get 
£160 per year while students living 
away will get £ 100 . ^ 


Spending falls by a third 

^nWji&^ itoersity, and , • ture off books and periodicals declined : 
W 1 ABl eS iir n by 8 dlird In by 19 percent in the universities and 29 
J8; : in 1 ftsr lrt ‘ ee_ y ea r pc riod percent in polytechnics. 
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Report reveals exam flaw 
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Impasse 
provides 
a diversion 


We face an unprecedented logjam in 
public sector pay settlements. Like 
us, teachers in schools and In farther 
education, the civil service, and 
workers in telecommunications are 
all fighting shy of a settlement, 
waiting to see wliich will be the first 
domino. 

Hie money stakes are not high: 
most employers are stuck with little 
flexibility above the Government's 
cash limit. But who wants to be 
accused of selling the pass and being 
the first to settle for a derisory 4 per 
cent plus? It Is all too easy for 
disaffected members, very well 
aware of the slump In their standard 
of living, to blame not the Govern- 
ment but negotiators and unions for 
the continued erosion of their pay 
levels. 

For university teachers the current 
impasse on the "4 per cent solution" 
could well end up a diversion from 
the main problem. Like school 
teachers they have fallen so far 
behind In the comparability stakes 
that only a conscious act of political 
will can affect their relative position. 

Unlike school teachers they enjoy 
little public visibility or sympathy. 
Sir Keith Is not likely to be brow 
beaten by the Dally Mall Into playing 
fair by academics. 

Why has this erosion occurred? 
One school of thought suggests the 
machinery is at fault: committee “A" 
with Its quaint and arcane traditions, 
and the boots nnd spurs of Apart- 
ment of Education and Science 
dominated committee “B", have out- 
lived their usefulness goes the argu- 
ment. This is farther diversionary 
talk. The application of a rigid cosh 
limit In the university sector, which 
has no possibility of alternative 
sources or finance of the scale re- 
quired adequately to supplement the 
limit, will defeat any machinery. 

For university staff the facts are 
stark. Since 1979 when the Govern- 
ment and the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers last reached agreement 
on pay levels, salaries have fallen 
behind by a staggering 22 per cent in 
purchasing power. Settlements for 
comparable groups show the de- 
terioration In relativities suffered by 
university academics: civil servants 
have received a 41 per cent increase, 
farther education teachers got 37 per 
. cent, clinical academics have been > 

, awarded 48 per cent as opposed to a 
mere 21 per cent tor pon-cllnlcal 
" academics over the last four years. 
Whatever happens in this year’s 
pay round vice chancellors -must be 
prepared to put up a much more 
determined fight with this Govern- 
ment if universities want to stay 
competitive and not only recruit but 
also retain the, best staff.- The Gov r 
•. must be made to' recognize 

that a^y short-term gains thfe ; 
v . achieved - ! 

i pycaahRmlui trill be far outweighed • ! 

- to economic recovery, ■ ; 
ff an efficient add skilled workforce fa : ■ 

10 the challenge;. - 
!' - The universities are the Hnch-pin 
: .to this, equation, The Institute of ! 

, Manpower . Studies has already 
; that there will hot be enough 

veU-frained graduates to meetthC - 

- new. needs of an expanding economy. 

1 Again and again Industrialists have 1 
emphasized that they want high 
qualify graduates irrespective Of too ■ ! 


by Patricia Santinclli 
Selection procedures for entry to high- 
er education will be unaffected by the 
development of h broader sixth form 
curriculum, if the current usage of A 
levels in higher education continues, a 
report undertaken under the aegis of 
the now defunct Schools Council, 
published yesterday says. 

“Much of the use made of A level 
results in higher education particularly 
in connexion with the points system, 
was inconsistent with traditional con- 
cern for depth rather than breadth in 
the preparation of candidates. If ex- 
amination results are to be used in this 
way a more broadly based sixth form 
curriculum might barely affect selec- 
tion the report says. 

Selection conducted along current 
lines would not guarantee a place for 
candidates outstanding in their fields 
of interest unless they also excelled in 


other disciplines, it adds. 

The report. Selection Post-16: The 
role of examination results by Brian 
Goacher in London Institute of Educa- 
tion, published by Methuen is the 
outcome of a two year study of the uses 
made of examination results by selec- 
tors for the full range of post- 16 
institutions and many sectors of em- 
ployment. 

The report’s publication is timely 
since if follows a Government con- 
sultative document seeking the views 
of higher education institutions and 
other interested bodies on the intro- 
duction of AS level examinations, 
basically designed to broaden the sixth 
form curriculum. 

The author argues that his study 
revealed a considerable level of mis- 
understanding about examinations, 
even in the education service and that 
blunt selection methods mask and 


' Clamour for seats 
on NAB board 


waste talent. He says it would be better 
for selectors to gather all the evidence 
they can, including exam results, when 
they pick recruits but that this should 
be regarded as provisional and incom- 
plete. 

The report points out that the 
tendency lor selectors to pitch their 
qualification denmnds higher and 
higher when competition for places 
increase, can actually eliminate the 
candidates best suited to contribute to 
and benefit from the courses or jobs 
in question. 

It shows that although admission 
tutors usually confirmed published 
course requirements, the returns 
showed a tendency to increase such 
requirements. For example, English 
language was often added to a pub- 
lished requirement for mnthcmntics 
and A level requirements grades raised 
to the new level of B. 


by Karen Gold 
and David Jobbins 
Submissions on the future of the 
National Advisory Body arc producing 
renewed rivalry for seats on its board, 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers this week suggested that it 
should take one of the two seats 
presently occupied by the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, giving it repre- 
sentation for the first time. And the 
National and Local Government 
Officers* Association has also put in a 
bid for a seat. 

At the same time, the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry has appealed to 
Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary orStatc for 
Education and Science, to add two 


main customers of the system should 
be heard on the board, where policy is 
formulated. 

In its submission, the APT says: 
"The -board cannot claim to take 
amount of the interests, expertise nnd 
information from (he acndeinics in 
public sector higher education when u 
professional association representing 
more then 3,000 lecturers who are in, 
an d only in, that sector is excluded. 

“If the board is concerned to collate 
the test advice from the system, it 
would clearly be more effective to have 
one Natfhe representative ' and oric 
APT representative." 

The APT claims that Natfhc's two 


representatives, working closely with 
the TUC nominee, have consistently 
worked for the dispersal of higher 
education and cuts in funding of major 
institutions. 

In its own submission, Natfhe rc-| 
commends an expansion of the NAB’s 
remit to include advising on the re- 
sources necessary for higher education 
as well as how they should be spent. 

The NAB’s credibility for the future 
depends not on its ability to cut 
provision, but to represent the in- 
terests of the public sector, and to 
make representations to Government 
about both the total amount of higher 
education resources and their distribu- 
tion between the university and public 
sectors, Natfhe says. 

It adds that the NAB committee's 
terms of reference should be modified 
to include advising the secretary of 
state on the resources needed for 
public sector higher education. But the 
balance of power between the board 
and committee, and their mcm- 
tership, should not be chnngcd. 

• The APT’s accounts for the year 
ended December 1983 show n 5 per cent 
increase in membership, from 5,337 to 
Tlic organization, which is not 
affiliated to the TUC, says that many 
of the new recruits nrc former non- 
union members who have sought pro- 
tection in flic face of continuedslanlne 
cuts. 6 

The rise also covers the period in 
which the APT changed its rules to 
admit lecturers in advanced further 
education outsida the polytechnics. 



Prize winning 
tiger feat 

Miss Just lira Leilao, a Bristol 
Polytechnic undergraduate, 
holds the design which made her 
the first student for 10 years to 
win a prize hi Print magazine’s 
international cover design com- 
petition, She won third prize with 
her entry, which was produced 
by projecting a colour slide of a 
tiger onto a human face. 
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A patent^ 
danger to 
research 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

assssSS 

Icctunl property. 

The vice chancellors' m 
response to the Green ParT 
he present Government Vw 
these issues is superficial,' m* 
doubt on the value of detail 
lion when technology is 

In the Green Paper pubfisW 
December, Dr Robm Nfchoi- 
scientific adviser in the Cabii 
criticized lack of awareness c 
to protect intellectual property 
academics. The paper said a 
researchers “freely exchange 
tion, nationally and Interna 
and too rarely talk to m 
commercial partners or (alu 
tion first. Exploitation is too 
to be the business of someone 

The CVCP rejects this i 
referring to advice on <h 
patenting and exploitation of 
ideas adopted by universities in I 
And its reply warns against 
patenting of academic wort, f 
up toe example given in Dr 
son's paper of monoclonal 
widely cited as a British 
wliich was not protected sex 
The vice chancellors disagree 
immediate patenting, would 
trictcd access to the techni 
created “serious disadvantage 
generations of investigators". 

The vice chancellors are 
restate the need to coir' J ~ 
to information while 
tinue over guidelines tobei 
universities when the British Teds 
ogv Group's rights to first got 
publicly-funded inventions dls 
probably later this year. 

The heads of research council! 
close to agreeing their Ideas on tbt 
regime, and will be discussing i 
shortly with the vice chancellors. 

Prijposnls from the councils ini 4 
CVCP will also have to be agretds! 

I the Department of Education a 
Science, with the help of advice In 
the Department of Trade audio* 
t ry . The DTI , which is also control 
the BTG’s new corporate plqn.no 
to try to ensure foreign comps**® 

not poach British inventions ww» 

open market in patents is iwoM® 

Physics review 

The review group looking at BrttriJ 
spending on particle physics 
sider the benefits to other sk*. 
science if the physics cash wasjM 
elsewhere, as well as the educate" 
and industrial value of wglK»P 
physics research. 

The group has issued an opw JJ 
tion to submit evidence, uaiq 
topics it sees as most irajMi™ 1 - 
eluding the standing of BntaM* , 
tribution to particle gtoystei £V 
work done at the Europe 
Nuclear Research (CERN)i n **^ 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.6.84 


overseas news 


Industry bonds strengthened | Build up, council tells 


. p Patrick McQuaid 
ftClD t. ran WASHINGTON 

. report from the Busmcss- 
JJJr Edition Forum, an 80-mcm- 
Kiiate of the American Council 
■ cZarioD says international m- 
iSS ^SStUion could financially 
S AneSn academe. It urges 
S^rboMb between the “two long- 
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Roman Catholic ancestry, and has 
1 spent , much, of his lifp as a Jesuit, 
kaving the priesthood in 1977, when 
te married the widow of critic Cyril 
ConnoHy. He tauaht at Campion Hall, 
Oxford, has regularly gone on digs io 
ureecc, and became a classics tutor at 
Christ Church College for three years. 

•JJ* 5 r ° f ive lhr ee lectures -a 
. year and to talk^to the students. He 




election, to /the, writiK„CT^ ; and to ^talk* to the students. Hi 
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and poet, 279 votes , Professof; Rank 

v0t ^;'Mr Gaviitr^vyart, a , 

PnmKrlriito mam . 


KPtiy-Hh! is critical of 
see 


sioqs on his home ground in college, 

E us other more informal exchanges.. 
je, also has. a number of new works 
already , set for publication. These 

rE nS? a P ^ n ^ in fh®** Boswell and 
Pinson’s travels around the Scot- 

ne prtnct * 

translations of Serian heroic poetry 
t ack « t0 L thc fifeento temurv. 

I S!^ rks scI j abou t 2.000 copies each. 



lE tram comprises corporate and 
'aodemic chief executive officers and 
.{Sired by the Rev Theodore Hes- 
iSh, president of the University of 
S Dame. Corporate and Campus 
■Zpmtion: an Action Agenda io\- 
jgop g study submitted to the White 
■House last year. 

:' -Tie corporate and higher educa- 
4 * communities have long recog- 
riad and capitalized on their mtcr- 
.dependence. in the past 30 years 
’corporate financial support of the 
'tefitutions of higher education has 
mwn from rougTily $40m to more 
(hu $1 billion, average annual m- 
otreofaboutU percent. In addition 
corporations ' today provide another 
.BShn for education in the form of 
riolmhlps and fellowships, support 
of ptecoUegf institutions, and grants to 
<flbca(ionu associations and organiza- 
,-fioni of the periphery of education,” 

' saw the report. 

! “Although corporate money 
mounts for only 1.3 per cent of 
coflege and university budgets, it is the 
noimeat income of perhaps $14 
Mlon of endowment, and it often 
'provides the margin between 
-■Kdioerily and excellence. 

“For tfieir part, American colleges 
rod universities have long produced 
: nil-educated, highly skilled workers 
ud pioneering research that is the 
•envy of the world." 

But, the report states: "Today there 
it Itodmaie concern about the future 
:bumi of both sectors. It suggests 
t' riiMroYeinMts in the development of 
i ' technological innovations and human 

piitttura*. 

Ilsaratoar in the past decade , real 
0i erpemniure per student has declined 
sjwrcitan B per cent nnd the decline 
. -uUkely to continue through the 1990s. 

1 Furthw budgetary retrenchment is 
• in the next 16 years, meaning 
itel colleges and universities will lie 
feared to make additional cuts - u 
1 that poses a severe thrcnl 

® !* maintenance of educntlonnl 
JiuitY at levels consonant with nnllon- 
•;« aiwcoreorale Interests.’’ 

1 “ wyi that on the academic side. 

iavL.. . u * d be evaluated ami 

jtsragW out with Individual companies 
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“in all areas that would enhance the 
totality of academic- business rela- 
tionships". 

The need For expanded corporate 
aid to higher education today is more 
critical than at any time since the war. 

"Similarly, in light of the increasing 
competitive gains by foreign nations, 
industry’s requirements tor timely, 
pacc-scttine research and skilled 
graduates nave never been greater.” 

Links between the business and 
academic communities arc in no way 
limited to financial support . . . and 
contract research. Opportunities for 
additional corporate-campus rela- 
tionships exist, ranging from the shar- 
ing of personnel and facilities to the 
joint training of workers. 

The new forum report, states that 
the US. “Is suffering from massive 
trade deficits in the Smokestack’ in- 
dustries, while in the high-technology 
industries . . . America's share of tne 
global market has declined from 25 per 
cent to 20 per cent in the past decade 
alone. 

“Restoring America’s industrial 
strength wilf require a comprehensive 
national effort designed to revitalize 
the three key components of competi- 
tiveness: 

# productive capital investment, 

# pace-setting technological innova- 
tion, and 

# a well-educated, highly skilled 
workforce”. 

The report says that spending more 
than any other nation on research nnd 
development will have little impact on 
economic growth unless American in- 
dustry CHn successfully commercialize 
the results. Further u massive invest- 
ment in new factories and equipment 
will accomplish little unless a corres- 
ponding investment is made to develop 
a newly skilled and competitive labour 
pool, “clearly recognizing business 
dependence on the academic commun- 
ity in the development of technology 
and human resources”. 

The report slates that the problems 
facing academia “arc dimly perceived 
nnd poorly understood*' outside the 
higher education community. For ex- 
ample, from 1972/73 to 1982&3. “over- 
all enrolment in the institutions of 
higher education rose from nbout 9.3 
innlioii to 12.4 million, a 10-ycar gain 
of roughly 33 per cent. 

“At flic same lime, inflation . . . 
caused n general rise of mure than 127 
per cent . To achieve a constant level of 
college und university expenditures 
per student in real terms would have 
meant an increase of about 202 per 
cent in financial requirements.” 


In faci, states the report, “the total 
outlays of the institutions ... in- 
creased much less - from $31.3 billion 
in 1 972/73 to an estimated $83 billion in 
1982/83, a rise of about 164 per cent". 

Examination of the facts suggests 
strongly that forced budget-cutting has 
caused the elimination of programmes 
and has reduced the effectiveness of 
instruction and research. 

The report says the largest single 
source of institutional revenue con- 
tinues to be government funding, both 
state and federal. But in the past five 
years, “the rate of growth has slowed 
appreciably, and in the two most 
recent years there have been sharp 
curtailments in the levels of education- 
al funding, especially in the industrial 
states of the northeast”. 

As well as the traditional business- 
higher education relationships, the 
report discusses a number of opportu- 
nities for new and expanded rela- 
tionships between the two groups, 
including: increased giving of equip- 
ment to institutions; increased incen- 
tives for business to expand financial 
assistance to students; sharing of 
staffs, especially in technical fields 
where there are “serious faculty shor- 
tages”; employee training, and in- 
creased contract reserch agreements. 

The forum endorses eight areas of 
"special need for incremental funding 
in the 1980’’. The eight priorities 
"represent the consensus of more than 
1,000 college presidents . . 

They ate: 

• faculty compensation, including en- 
dowed cnairs, term chnirs, and support 
for sabbaticals; 

• student aid, including scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans; 

• academic programmes, in particular 
those programmes in danger of being 
weakened or eliminated for budgetary 
reasons; 

• library resources, including support 
for acquisitions, resource mainte- 
nance, and the exploitation of new 
technologies; 

• touching and research equipment, 
with emphasis on updating and up- 
grading existing equipment; 

. • research support, including support 
of graduate programmes; 

• physical plant facilities, in particular 
those that have a clear relationship 


German universities 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

German universities should spend 
DM8. 1 billion on buildings and equip- 
ment in the years 1985 to 1988, 
according to recommendations by the 
Academic Council . The council, which 
is made up by representatives from the 
universities as well as the Bonn and 
Lander governments, also recom- 
mended to give an immediate go ahead 
to several Building projects worth a 
total of DM1.6 billion. 

Recommendations by the Academic 
Council are usually accepted by the 
Bonn and Lander governments which 
each bear 50 per cent of the cost of 
university construction. In recent 
years, the focus of investment had 
shifted from the expansion to the 
maintenance and improvement of ex- 
isting facilities, the chairman of the 
academic council, Engell, said. 


Segregation ‘still lingers’ 


Educators, attorneys, legislators and 
representatives from civil rights orga- 
nizations have met at various cities 
across the United States to reflect 
upon the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision to outlaw 
segretation in American schools. 

Many agreed that despite measur- 
able progress in the elementary and 
secondary schools there remained 
numerous hurdles ahead at public 
colleges and universities. . 


systems in the south, in order to 
enforce desegregation laws. 

In April the chancellor for toe 
Georgia University system agreed to 
cooperate with the education depart- 
ment's office for civil rights to settle a 
Long standing argument over exams 
required of all graduation candidates. 

: The government contended that the 
tests discriminated against students at 
the stale's three predominantly black 
institutions, where failure rates were 


cerned" that for several years about 
half the university investments had 
gone solely into medical facilities. 
Nevertheless it supported plans to 
renovate some older university hospit- 
als, despite the considerable costs 
Involved. 

A number of Ldnder, the council 
noted, had spent notably less money 
on the replacement of scientific equip- 
ment than was necessary to maintain 
scientific standards. However, it wel- 
comed that some had earmarked lar- 
ger sums for such projects in this year’s 
budget. 

• German medical students will be 
required to do two years of practical 
training at (he end of their degree 
course oefore they become fully qual- 
ified doctors. A draft law to amend the 


Bonn and Lanaer governments wmen required to oo two years oi practical 

each bear 50 per cent of the cost of training at (he end of their degree 

university construction. In recent course oefore they become fully quaE- 

years, the focus of investment had ified doctors. A draft law to amend the 

shifted from the expansion to the federal medical law was submitted by 

maintenance and improvement of ex- health minister Heincr Gcissler earlier 

isting facilities, the chairman of the this month and the new law, which 

academic council, Engell, said. would become effective from 1987, is 

New emphasis was being placed on expected io be passed by the Bundes- 
fast expanding research areas such as lag this week, 
informatics, microelectronics, genetic The amendment aims at improving 
technology nnd biology. However, the practical qualification of would-be 

' ' to take into 


technology nnd biology. However, 
expansion projects had to take into 
account that there was still a lack of 


qualified scientific staff In almost all 
these fields, he undefined. 

The Academic Council was “con- 


wUh educational quality and an ob- 
vious hearing on corporate interest ; 
• computer facilities. 

Corporate and Campus Cooperation; 
an Action Agenda; available from 
Business-Higher Education- Forum, 1 
Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Washing- 
ton, D C 20036 USA ($9). 



disproportionately high. The chancel- 
lor had earlier said that there was no 
room for negotiation on the matter. 

Some legal scholars believe that the 
1978 “reverse discrimination" case, in 
which a white applicant successfully 
challenged the racial quota scheme at 
the University of California Davis 
Medical School, as a major stumbling 
block. 

The number of blacks attending 
rimfruiniifll schools has levelled off 


“IK S government 

-Bjftnv 

including entire ante higher eduendon while institutions .re 


still overwhelmingly white and histor- 
ically black institutions remain over- 
whelmingly black," Mr David Tatel, 
director of the office for civil rights in 
the department of health and puman 
services during the Carter administra- 
tion, told a gathering at the university 
of Colorado law school. He said that 
most southern colleges remained 
segregated despite laws, efforts and 
good Intentions. 


Prejudices 

unveiled 

Ms Binabat Kuru, a Turkish lecturer 
in chemical engineering, Is reported 
by Iranian fandamentaust sources to 
bave filed n court petition against 
pressure on Turkish women students 
to unveU. 

The traditional Islamic face-veil 
was banned In Turkey during the 
westernizing reforms of Kemal Ata- 
turk In the 1920s. Though discour- 
aged by the present regime, it has 
been making a comeback as a result 
of Islamic revivalist trends In the 
Middle East. 

Ms Kunii who has herself been 
questioned by the poHce and fined on ' 
several occasions for wearing a veil, 1 
claims the forcible unveiling of 
women students wfll cause them to 
abandon their higher education and . 
hence harm the Interests or Turkey 
by creating a shortage of Intellectual 
workers. The complaint was filed on 
May 26 and the court' decision Is 
expected some time after June 8. 


Union row greets new staff group 

A rovf has broken out over the New national heldto enable staff gtoebaUoft 

ZeriSd government*, recognition of M-t* SSSSrSLSSr the Sffi PSA 

Clerical Workers’ Union which had 








.the recently formed Association of 
University Slpff as the non-atedeouc 


:are (hostly clerical 
trators. computing 


on the ballot form but the defeat .of the 
Clerical Workers' Union opened the! 
way for PSA involvement. 

, PSA support is high and locally 
organized ballots on.five of the seven 
campuses showed it attracted; three 
votes ' for every one for the ■ nevy 
association. ■" V,. 


doctors. After finishing their six year 
degree course, graduates will have to 
do two years ot on the job training 
before they receive their full qualifica- 
tion (approbation). 

Professor 
accused of 
plagiarism 

An assistant professor of economics at 
Miami University who had studied and 
written extensively on the stability of 
prices in general equilibrium saw an 
article with that title in the August 
i 1982 number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. Mr Lnny Chcnault 
1 said; “This Is interesting. I've done 
research In this area. 1’a better road 
this article”. 

Now, after a year-long investiga- 
tion, (lie editor and publishers at 
Harvard University have charged that 
the author of the article. Professor 
Conway Lackinan of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, submitted Mr Chennult's un- 
published 1979 graduate school paper 
after typing in his own name and 
removing the Miami letterhead from 
the manuscript. The accusations were 
made in a rare, “notice to our readers" 
in the latest edition. 

Though he denies any wrongdoing, 
Mr Lackman has stepped down from 
his post at Rutgers and from his visiting 
professorship at Rollins College in 
Florida, pending investigations. 

Rutgers had reportedly told Mr 
Lackman he would face dismissal pro- 
ceedings if he did not resign. He faced 
similar pressure at Rollins. 

Mr Lackman presented a 25-page 
letter to officials at both universities, 
claiming his innocence. 

An attorney for Mr Lackman said 
that materials presented to officials at 
□11 thrpe colleges included original, 
hand-written mathematical computa- 
tion's and correspondence on the sub- 
ject with colleagues: He further stated • 
that the Harvard investigation was 
"unfair and persecutory, rather than 
impartial". 

The counsel for Harvard has called 
the inquiry careful and thoughtful and 
has noted that with the exception of 
authorship and a footnote indicating 
institutional affiliation, MrLacknWs 
submission was verbatim Mr Che- 
nault’s earlier work. 

Mr Daniel Steiner, Harvard Unit 
vereity’s vice president and -general 
counsel, said the notice in the Quarter- 
ly Journal ' this month accurately re- 
ported -facts developed 1 after a thor- 
ough investigation . 

Elsewhere, .a hlsloriaq at Honda 
.Junior College has been suspended by 
^trustees pending the outcome of a 
plagiarism inquiry. Prqfessor. Joyce 
piolzenddif had submitted a paper to 
the board of trustees describing her 
experiences in Tanzania as part of a 
campaign to aid the school’s interna- 
tional education programme.' Soon 
after another woman, claimed she had 
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overseas news 


Israeli university 
tackles $10m deficit 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

Israel's largest institution of higher 
education, Tel-Aviv University, has 
run up a deficit of SlOm and its 
president. Professor Moshc Many In- 
tends to go abroad on a fund-raising 
tour to raise $3m. 

Professor Many outlined his plans at 
a meeting of the university's board of 
governors in Tel-Aviv last week. He 
said that the deficit was caused by the 
delays in the government’s transfer of 
funds to the university and by debt 
servicing on high interest loans. 

University administrators fear that 
the deficit will reach $15m by the end 
of this year. Professor Many said that 
whereas the state provided about 84 
per cent of the universities' budget in 
1973, ten years later it provided only 61 
per cent. At the same time, the 
universities accounted in 1973 for 7.9 
per cent of the government budget 
while by 1983 the proportion hnd 
declined to 4.4 per cent. Tel- Aviv 
university's budget for 1984 is about 
SlOOm. 

Professor Many said that he has 
already raised about $500,000 of the 
J3m targeted in the emergency fund- 
raising campaign. But he added that in 
order to repay it debts, the university 
would have to cut its budget by 14 per 
cent this year, after cutting 8 per cent 
in 1983. 

Tel-Aviv University's budget prob- 
lems are. a microcosm of the general 
economic state of higher education in 
Israel today. Professor Haim Harari, 
chairman of the Council for Higher 
Education's budget and planning com- 
mittee wrote In the council’s newly- 
published annual report: “The Israeli 
higher education system in 1983 
moved from a state of slow deteriora- 
tion to a state of deep and acute crisis. 


For the first time in many years, all the 
universities ended the acudcmic year 
with severe deficits withour having 
gone beyond the confines of the activi- 
ties and operations approved by the 
council, which is the state’s administra- 
tive and Financial watchdog over the 
universities as well as the universities 
representative vis-a-vis the govern- 
ment." Professor Harari added that 
Israel's future and not only the univer- 
sities' was in the balance. He noted 
that in the past decade Israel's uni- 
versity student population - now 
standing at 62,00u - increased by 30 
percent while the number of academic 
staff at the universities declined by 3 
per cent. 

The council report showed that 
Tel-Aviv University maintained its 
position as the largest of the country's 
six universities with 17,530 students 
compared with the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, the country's first 
(founded in 1925) which has 15,475 
students. The smallest and newest 
university, Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev, has 4,920 students. The 
postgraduate Weizmann Institute of 
Science at Rehovot has 470 students. 
• The Israeli security forces last week 
raided the campus of the Islamic 
University of Hebron, in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bonk, seizing what they 
described as “a geat deal" of subver- 
sive material. 

The raid focused on nationalist 
Palestinian exhibits at a Palestine 
Week fair held on the campus, which 
was the scene last year of a terrorist 
attack by Jews in which three Arab 
students died and 33 were injured. 

The Jewish terrorist network, based 
mainly on Isreal’s new settlements in 
the West Bank, was rounded up in 
April and May by Israeli policy and 
security forces. Its 27 members are 
now standing trial. 


Egypt 

fights 

cancer 


Fund aids Soviet migrants 


Tel Aviv University is to recicve an 
endowment fund of $Jm. to provide 
university posts for scholars and scien- 
tists emigrating from the Soviet Union, 
Professor Yoram Dinstein, the rector 
of the university, announced last 
week. 

The timing was ironic - Jewish- 
emigration from the Soviet Union is at 
an all-time low, barely 50 a month, 
compared to several thousand at the 
height of detente, And recent. Israeli 
cuts in higher education have been so 
severe (hat at the end of last year the 
president and rector of Israels seven 


ihstitu lions of. higher learning warned 
the government that they might have 
■to close down the universities. 

The idea Tor a fund .to help Soviet 
Immigrant scholars has in fact been 

f or several years, but if no Soviet scholars' arris* Jhb'fiind 
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Maryland. 

Appropriately Professor Dinstein 
made his announcement at an interna- 
tional seminar on collective phe- 
nomena, also supported by Mr Kolkcr. 

Dr Dtastein stressed too thnt posts 
would be created in addition to the 
normal' university appointment struc- 
ture, but only for those people who 
could get through the usual selection 
procedures, It was a matter of creating 
additional appointments for worthy 
scholars, not an act of Charity.' 

He admitted that the scheme could 
:create some bad feeling from young 
Israelis who were finding it difficult to 
obtain posts within tne university 
structure, wjjicb is cutting its establish- 
ment by 5 per cent. 

Under the terms of the endowment, 


by Thomas Land 

Egypt has launched the first mass 

anti-cancer campaign in the Third 

World. 

Startling statistics just released by 
the UN’s World Health Organizntion 
show that contrary to popular belief 
associating cancer with an industrial 
style of life the disease claims more 
cases and causes more deaths in poor 
countries. 

Cancer of the cervix, one of the most 
common forms of the disease in the 
developing regions, is the target of 
the Egyptian programme. The project 
is centred on a four-year training 
scheme intended to produce 120 Egyp- 
tian and other African radiotherapists, 
gynaecologists, medical radiation 
physicists, diagnostic radiologists and 
cytologists. 

The project, which involves the 
cooperation of many medical and 
educational institutions, is coordin- 
ated from the Cairo University Hos- 
pital which is to work closely with 
Africa’s first radiation research insti- 
tute. 

The new institute is intended to 
speed the transfer of advanced medi- 
cal, agricultural and industrial tech- 
nology to the hungry belt of the globe, 
is nearing completion in Cairo. 

One of the first tasks of the new 
National Centre for Radiation Re- 
search and Technology will be to 
support the pioneering anti-cancer 
programme. It will also apply radiation 
in tne service of Egypt's developing 
pharmaceutical, farming and food pro- 
cesing industries. 

A Cobalt-60 gamma irradiation 
facility housed at the centre has been 
supplied by Canada. An electron- 
beam accelerator has been provided by 
the United Nations development prog- 
ramme. 

The institution already employes n 
scientific and support stnff or 800. It 
has taken eight years to build at an 
initial investment or$19m with advice 
from the UN's international atomic 
energy agency. 

The multi-purpose centre will also 
support several other projects simul- 
taneously, involving collaboration 
with many countries, industries and 
other research institutions. It will 
promote the transfer of radiation tech- 
nology from the industrialized world in 
spheres like the sterilization of phar- 
maceutical products, the improvement 
of the quality of cotton (an important 
cash crop in the region) and the 
preservation of ancient monuments. 

The centre will also conduct studies 
and promote collaborative technology 
transfer for the protection of processed 
food and animal feed from bacteria 
and the preservation of perishable- 
foodstuffs, the modification of textile 
fibres and the vulcanization of rubber. 
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Adimba Herman Toivo Ja Toivo, one of the founders of the Namlfo 
liberation movement S WAPO, last week visited Hull University Z 
the student union building bears his name. Until two months 
Toivo Ja Toivo had been held on Robben Island, the notorious^ 
African prison settlement for 16 years. 


Three more South African 
universities hit by unrest 


from Carolyn Dempster . 

JOHANNESBURG 

Three more South African universities 
were the site of student boycotts this 
week in a spreading wave of campus 
unrest. This urines to eight the number 
of universities affected by sit-ins, de- 
monstrations, boycotts or administra- 
tion versus student dashes in the past 
month. 

At the University of the Western 
Cape, which caters exclusively for 
coloured students, 3,000 of the stu- 
dents staged a peaceful march and then 
confronted the vice rector. Professor J. 
F. Durand, with a list of grievances. 

These Included a call for mid-year 
tests to be cancelled or postponed, for 
lectures to be given in English ns well 
as Afrikaans and for the lunch-hour 
break to be extended from hnlf an hour 
to an hour. 

At the Medical University of South 
Africa (MedunsoL one of the ethnic 
universities for black students, the 
dismissal of a canteen worker brought 
lectures to an abrupt halt when stu- 
dents launched a boycott of hoth the 
canteen and classes. 

The boycott was sparked by the 
dismissal of a worker in one of the 
dining halls after an allegation was 


levelled that there were food sb 
(ages. The canteen worker's d 
leagues downed tools in sympathy 
the students followed suit two do 
later with a lecture boycott to sta 
their solidarity. The measure appee 
to have been successful as the m 
was subsequently reinstated. 

The use of the boycott as a nop 
particularly by black students atSod; 
African universities is become 
common occurrence. It is also nut 
first time that students have daft 
trated their solidarity with orjuc 
lions or factions not directly relafedi 
academia. 
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has long ceased to be a 
^ for Sic leisured classes and is 
dSffSl one .of Britain's most 
£K«ati°" al activities. 
fCbership of organizations like 

JSSSs!&y for Pro ! ectl t on Vl of 

the county nature trusts has 
interest in natural h, story 
SSnservation issues has grown m 
^SmSporiion. it «cms, ,Q thc 
E nosed by human activity 
^anMothe mass interest - the RSPB 
^ his more than 360 000 members 
^here is a growing demand for n 
i from the education system at 

forte schools, children's interest 

jarfiK-aa 

education department is fully stretch- 
ed servicing initial and inservicc 
(canes for teachers. 

And a survey earned out by the 
RSPB last year revealed that there 
Uc at kast 560 adult education 
(Bones run by local institutes, the 
Workers’ Education Association and 
oiveisity extra mural departments 
tfrt Hrd themes. 

He organization regularly supplies 
mi speakers, and advises tutors on 
le construction of courses and avaij- 
ibk teaching resources. Last year it 
circulated its first adult education 
tutors’ pack containing background 
pipers and advice on now to run a 
course which gets beyond the all-too- 
freqttenl "Cook’s tour*' 


A fledgeling 
interest 
takes off 

David Jobbins looks at why 
birdwatching has become 
more than just a hobby 


approach of a 
inmp around a habitat with the emph- 
ads too heavily on snatching imperfect 
dmipses of rapidly-disppearing small 
Drown birds. 

Head pf the RSPB’s 13-strong 
education department, Mr David 
Ekombe, acknowledges that although 
bird identification is thc obvious and 
inpoitant starting-point, it is vitnl to 
take students beyond thnt stage to 
consider questions of biology and 


Properly conducted fieldwork as 
overcoming the reluctance of sonic 
intitules and WEAs to accept bird 
courses as valid scientific activity. “A 
proper science content is needed with- 
out it becoming too academic Bnd 
Sodgy” Mr Elcombe says. 

As well as aiding individual tutors, 
tbe RSPB has devised a correspond- 


, , . wwtiovu H 

At thc University of Cape Toraaff. wxcounefor the National Extension 
full complement of black sludawj Cotitp which in turn was responding 
campus-about 500 -joined with wl toirotoioed demand from potential 
students at universities througbouiaP- stsdaii. Available from January, it is 
country in a onc-day boycott of M;. i one-year course based on seasonal 
adifiifes, t 


turcs in protest against "harsh Bu* 
tnn controls, gutter education sadp 
political oppression of our people- 

Thc continuing state of unrea d# 
university of Transkei (Uniirajkf ■ 
liomelnnd/Bnntustan of Transmit 
ded this week when the univeistyo 
closed until July 10. 

In a statement issued by He® 
versify council, chairman Mr A.t 
Sigcau expressed concern at ikJ'I 
port nt ion of five of Unitra’s 


High fliers claim £20,000 prize 

Students from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology are claiming the 
£20,000 Kremer prize, offered by the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, for the 
first human-powered aeroplane to fly a 


SfS* university counters charges of Russification 


l ,500-metre course. Their 74 lb 
nium-mylar-styrofoam monophwf 
loted and pedalled by Frank 5t**J 
no, flew the course in two nuniHujJ 
49 seconds - inside the three-™* 
limit for the competition 


- • f . . HELSINKI 

Tne question rof access to uistitufts of higher 
education and the language of scholarship for 
nations in Soviet Europe have b 

.from;, . 

EJstopla. ......... , , .... , . ,. , 

^^ew vritfrthi Hphinki rtewsc 
pi Mt Arnold Koop, rector of fiartu 
. , h wene - of student lUtlrekt during its' 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tions m autumn ino ” - J • J - 


from Tartu University- this is not true. We don’t 
IC Rus , sians because 'teachers are 
ed P to Russian-language schools in Estonia 
tram other Soviet high schools while 


“anti-soviet 
does not en 


XJnTa 


Magyar, Finnish and other cultures idM 
Estonian) no foreign lecturers were eniw* 
contrast to the five Estonians working 


universities. . 

For strategic reasons, foreign gu« [ 
and students are largely confined to toe 

Tallin, and are obliged to commute a 

200 kilometres (125 miles). FoBtidzaiK® i . ^ 
visible in existence within each facully K* ^ 
for social enlightenment and a party 
five to twelve members. The Von 
Tartu often occupied important conujjuw r 
posts to enhance their military 
On the erosion of Estonian ways 
Dr Uibopuu notes: “Many of those m 

• Ru«ian ; _names,^rn , ^ 


lost its national role. ... .. 

Indignantly countering chart 
non, he claims t hat ; 90 percent o; 
82 per, cent of ^ he 7,600 students 



Hie other 


other 


pdint a reliable picture of 
nevra trickling through to 


In Uusi Suomi, he finds a compliant' 
two long articles oii Estonia th’ 
independent-conservative journal- - 
pathizer with Nazi Germany that now. 
business dividends accruing fmm Pint 


directories smuggled out of 
, 6 discovered tr 

lUroppAn academic 
especially ' 


•• Estonia is- one of few windows on 



.March Mr .Vaino lold , 


says that a national culture 
Estonia wjji le ; -its.' defenders i- 


, ...... , wfiblhe aim of m 

[ J $ • observe^.that sincp the Soviet Ufli^M 0 f 
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hsginning with thc basics of 
RraMeritifkation before moving on to 
tt? fin?! j 81 ' 1 * biological question, 
tne NEC does not intend to offer ii 
“ jwna « “ny sort, but students who 
“®pleto the course satisfactorily rc- 
*5*! ‘certificate. 

JStyf Open University has 
Wmachwl the organization to design 
“ r Ii* programme of non- 
I work. Still at a very early 
’“S®, win final decisions on whether 


to proceed resting with both bodies' 
councils, finance is likely to prove the 
decisive factor. 

With thc OU in its present dire 
financial straits, some form of external 
sponsorship is a distinct possibility. 
Again no diploma is envisaged but the 
course is likely to be slightly more 
demanding than the NECs, suitable 
for the interested and mildly experi- 
enced layperson and using the uU's 
multi-media approach including the 
possibility of television films. Thc 
RSPB’s contribution will be to provide 
course writers, film material from its 
extensive library, and suggestions for 
practical work. 

While adult education is an impor- 
tant area, the RSPB has firmly set its 
sights on young people. There about 
2,000 Young Ornithologists Clubs 
throughout tne country, with a total 
membership of about 100,000 and 
their enthusiasms is feeding through to 
the schools where many of them are 
bnsed. 

Mr Elcombc, who came to the 
RSPB in 1975 after seven years as a 
lecturer in geography at tne former 
Philippa Fawcett Teacher Education 
College in Streatham, has therefore 
concentrated on equipping teachers to 
make thc best possible use of birds as a 
teaching resource. 

They fall broadly into two categor- 
ies, the most significant being in- 
servicc training at tcncltcr centres or 
elsewhere but with a significant in-put 
to initial or |K>stgradualu teacher 
education. From some 50 or so courses 
in 1978, thc department now lias mi 
involvement in 150. “Thc courses vary 
enormously," Mr Elcombe says. “We 
try to tailor them to thc needs of thc 
particular group of teachers con- 
cerned, nniTto the local enviroment." 

For example he had just taken n 
one-day inscrvicc course on wild birds 
ns an cducntional resource at thc John 
Taylor teachers’ centre in Leeds with 
37 tcnchcrs unrolled. After indoor 
sessions on how to improve existing 
life science cuurses and practice pro- 
jects, the teachers had a first-hand 
view of thc opportunities for study 
offered by one oi the RSPB’s lQOor so 



Biologist Colin 
Bibby carefully 
examines a 
young Dartford 
Warbler, one of 
Britain’s rarest 
breeding birds, 
as part of a 
research project 
Into the reasons 
for their decline. 


reserves, in this case Fairbaim lngs. 

Fairbairn lngs is one of several 
reserves owned or managed by the 
RSPB and dedicated to educational 
work. Classrooms have been built and 
each of them has a teacher-naturalist 
on hand to help with school visits. 

“Had we not had Fairbairn lngs, we 
would have involved the teachers in a 
number of practical activities which 
could be carried out in the classroom - 
feeding studies, dissection of owl pel- 
lets, studying adaptation for flight. 

“Wherever possible we take the 
teachers out to a typical habitat. It may 
be a walk around the school grounds 
but it will be more likely to be a visit to 
a local park especially if it has a lake,” 
Mr Elcombe says. 

Another example is a four-part 
evening course for teachers at Milton 
Keynes with teachers being helped to 
visualize (he opportunities provided by 
the habitats around the new town - 
school grounds, houses and gardens, 
the shopping centre, a lake and relic 
woodland. 

Among the institutions drawing on 
the RSPB’s services for their initial 
training courses arc Homerton and the 
Frocbcl Institute and Southlands Col- 
lege, both within the Rochampton 
Institute in London, 

Tenchers’ centres themselves nrc 
becoming an endangered species so 
the RSPB is trying to encourage 
schools, perhaps those with active 
YOC groups, to host courses cither for 
their own staff or also for staff from 
other schools. This enables courses to 


be run in areas either where centres 
have closed or in remoter places where 
they have never existed. 

The organization also publishes a 
vast amount of material suitable far 
use in the classroom, and a quarterly 
newsletter which is supposed to reach 
every school in the country. 

But why birds? "We suggest to 
teachers that wild birds can make a 
very valuable contribution to leaching 
particularly in the primary or middle 
school,” Mr Elcombe says. “Birds are 
probably the most obvious form of 
wildlife to which people have access. 
They arc present throughout thc year, 
relatively large and colourful, used to 
the way of mnn - and conic into school 
grounds. 

“As a group they demonstrate 
adaptation to a wide range of habitat 
and ways of life. They are also easier to 
study than some of the less familiar 
themes in the biology syllabus. How 
many children have ever seen an 
amoeba or an axolotl?’’ 

They also have a role In getting quite 
complex environmental and conserva- 
tion issues over to children who in later 
life will be the custodians of thc 
delicate web of life on which man 
ultimately depends. 

Nowhere is that conflict sharper in 
thc UK at least than between the 
interests of conservation and modem 
fanning techniques. Without n areater 
awareness among agriculturalists of 
the possibilities for a middle road 
between high intensity farming prac- 
tices and the preservation of Life forms 


which arc incompatible with them, 
Britain's tTcnd to a monocultural de- 
sert will inevitably continue. 

Confrontation with fanning in- 
terests is, thc RSPB feels not the best 
route and it is a key purtner in the 
Farming and Wildlife Advisory Group 
which tries tu reconcile thc conflicts. 
Under FWAG, a special study group 
has been set up tu devise ways of 
bringing conservation awareness into 
the lecture theatres of thc agricultural 
colleges. 

Thc group brings together conserva- 
tion bodies such as the RSPB, the 
Royal Society for Nature Conserva- 
tion, the Countryside Commission and 
thc Nature Conservancy Council with 
representatives from the agricultural 
colleges and their examining boards. 

Thc aim is to give conservation the 
same status as a prominent underlying 
theme throughout all agricultural stu- 
dies as has been given to health and 
safety issues. The kSPB is involved in 
producing lecture notes written by 
practising agricultural lecturers for 
distribution in the colleges. A greater 
awareness of the issues is needed from 
lecturers, Mr Elcombe says. “Many 
arc sceptical, ignorant if you like.” 
The RSPB’s research department 
also has links with universities and 
colleges - but would welcome more. 
With six permanent staff and up to 40 
on contracts of varying duration, its 
capacity is stretched by conducting its 
long term studies into questions such 
as lead poisoning in swans while pro- 
viding tne technical support for the 
conservation department's “firefigh- 
ter 1 ' defence of threatened habitats. 

Faced with thc demands of the 
re-registration of sites of special scien- 
tific interest under thc Wildlife and 
Countryside Act, thc department is 
eager to hear from university and 
college departments near RSPB re- 
serves who would be prepared to carry 
out hotanical and zoological surveys 
which would otherwise almost certain- 
ly be overtaken. 

Thc conservation department too 
has its direct links - regularly taking a 
sandwich student from Hatfield 
Polytechnic on placement at its Bed- 
fordshire headquarters. The RSPB is 
also much in demand as an employer 
with applications for advertiser] posts 
running at up to 200 per job from well 
qualified graduates. 

While fiic Ornithology content of 
undergraduate courses is still small, 
thc demand will Inevitably increase 
when the unbounded youthfti! enthu- 
siasm of YOCs in the schools encour- 
aged by teachers who recognize their 
educational value feeds through to the 
higher education system. 

Most work with birds Is being done 
at postgraduate level at Oxford .Liver- 
pool Polytechnic and elsewhere, but it 
is difficult to sec olher institutions 
failing to respond when met with a 

3 u alined ns well as an enthusiastic 
emand. 
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clues about how DNA is working in the 
cell. 

Thc Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
in Lincoln's Inn in London makes 
heavy use of the existing database 
search programs, and was the first lab 
to pin down the oncogene. And the 
ICRF is also in the forefront of work 
on developing new ways of searching 
the massed ranks of DNA sequences 
hoarded by hundreds of diligent 
molecular biologists. _____ 

Dr John Fox, head of the ICRFs 
biomedical computing unit, explained 
thc group's view of the problem: The 
present generation of software is really 


biological journals filled just clever kinds of conventional data 

E “in 611 ®* 8 processing. You’ve got enormous 
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processing. — . . . 

numbers of characters, and you just 
.want to look for homologies in se- 
quence. The second generation, we 
believe, is that there are methods of 
searching these databases which take 
. into account much more knowledge 
about what these sequences actually 

mean -" . 

The ICRF group want to go beyond 
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at Stanford. Here, the Molgen project 
group, which did much of the early 
work on databases, is looking at AI 
systems to help biologists plan com- 
plex gene cloning experiments. The 
London team also believe there is 
scope for computer-aids to planning 
experiments, but are concentrating on 
searching for the time being. 

Dr Chris Rawlings is John Foxs 
collaborator on the sequence search 
project, and has spent many hours 
contemplating the limitations of the 
existing database programs. Straight 
sequence matching means lhe biologist 
is caught in a double bind. If the 
criteria of matching are fairiy loose, 
the customer will be overwhclrned 
with many spurious similarities - like 
long stretches of one of the four base 
subunits of DNA. This is little more 
help than combing the printed sequ- 
ences by hand. But 2F the match 
demanded is made more rigorous to. 
keep the output manageable, the 
search will miss interesting features of 
the DNA. There must be a method Of 
pinning down high-level sinulanties 
before the matching-is checked. 

As Rawlings put It,, he wants to 

remove the i dutter from the search 
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if a set of sequences show tbe same 
pattern of small features - start signals 
for genes, binding sites for different 
protein molecules, or larger structural 
regularities, this is likely to be biologi- 
cally significant. 

llie first . step towards developing 
programs like inis is to devise ways or 
describing sequences which can in- 
corporate these higher order rela- 
tionships. And the relatively new 
artificial intelligence language PRO- 
LOG seems promising here because It . 
is designed to handle logical state- 
ment. PROLOG, one of the symbolic 
programming languages, has the addi- 
tional advantage that objects can be 
described in the language of the expert 
community who want tne program. A 
J - thus be 
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sites for tWenzymes which lahiTonto 
DNA and help read the message. 

.For now, the ICRF group are work- - ; 
}’ mainly op protein 1 sequences, 
ese can be readily derived from 


gene sequence lists, but the number of 
proteins which have been studied In 
three dimensions Is much smaller than 
the number of known DNA codings. 

A second advantage is that we know 
much more about tne way the linear 
chains of a protein molecule are 
folded, twisted or pleated to make a 
three-dimensional structure. The 
programmer’s task is similar to the 
work needed on DNA - finding pat- 
terns in protein structure in between 
the bald sequence of amino-acid units 
and the highly detailed maps derived 
by X-ray cmtallographers. 

So far, Chris Rawlings has concen- 
trated on so-called “super secondary” 
structures in proteins, like a character- 
istic pattern of chain folding common 
to a number of well-studied proteins 
known as the Greek key, for its 
resemblance to motifs found in Greek 
pottery. If patterns like this can be 
highlighted In new proteins, the re- 
levant DNA sequences can then be 
compared as. well, to help studies of 
evolution as well as structure and 
function. 

One ultimate aim is to combine 
pattern searching in DNA databases 
with strategics derived from know- 
. ledge of protein structures. “At the 
moment those data are in different 
databases and in different languages, 
but integration of these two is going to 
be the name of the game.” says John 
Fox. 

And as the work develops, there is 
the chance that the artificial intelli- 
gence work will lead to new insights 
into how information is ordered in the 
DNA. ft would be only filling of 
molecular biology, which is built on 
metaphors from information theory, 
and cybernetics, turned back to eom- 
: outer science' ht 'finding out how 'in- 
formation is packaged and processed 
in the heart of the cell: 
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The most common expression at the 
launch of Critical Quarterly's 25th 
anniversary was surprise. Onlv 25 
years? When in 1958 Brian Cox, 
then at Hull University, later pro- 
fessor of English at Manchester, sat 
down with Tony Dyson, then at 
Bangor, more recently at UEA, to 
thrash out a name for the new 
journal, a number of suggestions 
went back and forth: “Bastion", 
“Horizon”, "Ariel”, "Bridge", 
“Communication". It was John 
Danby who eventually suggested 
Critical Quarterly : “It sounds as If It 
has existed for a hundred years”. 

P. R. Leavls’s Scrutiny had 
folded In 1953. There was a need for 
a new Journal that looked at litera- 
ture seriously but untendenllously. 
The editors* alms for CQ were 
perfectly straightforward: “to en- 
sure that high standards of lucid 
English and a wide appreciation of 
great literature remained powerful 
elements of our common culture". 

Otherwise, there have been few 
manifesto pieces, little tub-thump- 
ing from the editors, and very little 
tipping of their political hand. CQ's 


Marking a surprise birthday 


editorials have more often than not 
been quietly empirical, reading 
notes on some new novel or book of 
poems - by Naipaul, Golding, 
Craig Ralnc- rather than attitudi- 
nizing. Inevitably, perhaps, CQ has 
been damned by association with 
the conservative Black Papers on 
education. To the literary left, (he 
Journal has always seemed part of 
the Leavlsy right, soft on human- 
ism, defending an unfashionable 
critical line. Brian Cox is anxious to 
insist that those The Guardian cal- 
led a "tightly-knit group of Black 
Paper right les” don't live In each 
other’s Idologlcal pockets. Tony 
Dyson is now a Liberal Party 
member; both he and Brian Cox 
voted Labour in 1966. But then so 
did everybody else. And none of 
them sees much of Kingsley Amis. 

Manchester, base for both CQ 
and PN Review, which Brian Cox 
helped launch with Michael 
Schmidt, has never become a mere 


northern fastness and there is little 
sign of siege mentality from (he 
editors of either. 

The CQ exhibits one quality 
unique among academic journals: 
its market responsiveness. The edi- 
tors have always had a careful eye 
for their readership. As a result 
that audience Is far wider and more 
various than any comparable critic- 
al journal eqjoys. Creative writers, 
sixth formers, school and university 
teachers, people with no direct 
academic ties have all found CQ an 
Invaluable part of their literary 
education. “Literary" is the crucial 
word; however seriously the editors 
have taken associated issues, in 
politics, social affairs, religion, 
their brief has been literary first 
and last, their starting point a 
conviction that literature Is Impor- 
tant in itself. 

That conviction launched a pre- 
stigious poetry prize and special 
poetry supplements, as well as 


conferences for sixth formers and 
teachers. There was nothing about 
these. They were little more than 
the pages of CQ made flesh, n 
chance for interested people to talk 
about the things, literary things, 
that interested them. 

The new celebratory double issue 
of CQ is different In one Important 
respect. As well as the usual excep- , 
tlonally high standard of verse 
(from Craig Raine, Thom Gunn, 
Ted Hughes, Roy Fuller, R. S. 
Thomas) and of critical prose (from 
stalwarts like John Bayley, Ber- 
nard Bergonzi, George Watson and 
Colin McCabe and Terry Eagle- 
ton), the editors have published a 
manifesto. The Association for Ver- 
bal Arts was announced In The 
THES last October, part of the 
movement to revive an understand- 
ing of English studies as, precisely, 
a verbal art, not merely as a vehicle 
for ideology. 

Critical Quarterly has become an 


The very model of a 
modern polytechnic 



Every polytechnic claims to be Posy’s 
polytechnic. Kingston, where cartoon- 
; isi Posy Simmonds has a friend’s eyes 

j and ears among the academic staff, 

actually is. 

But whether the cartoon polytechnic 
merely re fleets the real one, or the real 
Kingston has grown to resemble its 
cartoon alter ego, it seems a fortuitous 
model: neither trendy nor in the 
provincial doldrums, academically 
neither a superstar nor an embarrass- 
ment, neither dashing for student 
1 growth nor shutting up shop, with a 

spread of arts and science, mulii- 
: disciplinary and single subject courses, 

, full-time and part-time work. Kingston 

seems a typical, perhaps the only 
typical, polytechnic. 

Kingston's st rategy for the National 
Advisory Body's J 984/85 exercise, ex- 
pressed in Freudian terminology jusi 
pleading to be caricatured, was to 
• designate five “thrust*' areas for 

; growth: business, management and 

economics; design; engineering; sci- 
ence; and teacher training. All other 
courses would continue, but numbers 
would fall ot remain static. 

But the retention of existing courses 
at the NA$ planning stage masked the 
j fact that earlier in the quinquennium 

I which .ended this year, two of the 

’ ] polytechnic’s schools were closed; 

: -, planning in 1979, following national 

. } cuts in student support, and liberal 

j studies, again nationally in decline, In 

... < 1982. 

Apart from the two departments, 

‘ [, ; -V what has gone in the past five years is 

i ’ ] staff. Fifty teaching and 100 non- 

i [caching staff have left, mainly in the 

>. j last nine months. For three months this 

; j year a state of general redundancy was 

: l declared; eventually there was one 
■'VZ compulsory redundancy, following 

> three during the. planning closure. 

. ' - v .» .What have come are new courses, 

new management, new academic 

[ .j. ■ . directions and new equipment, fn the 

• j 1 -I “St 18 months the director, deputy 

! tv. i ! director, registrar, academic registrar, 

j finance officer, personnel officer, head 

\ f i learning resources and computer 

< : . 1 c M?5?° r w °re hew appointments, 

u -J .. ffppSl.lfc* higher academic, and 

. _• , ji ; - ptpfiifc • (ftferfligcto^v Dr/ ' 
1 -'-' • ! . Slrtqtj i ; i» i foflrioj chairman of 

( v' ; ' 1 ; the university professors* engineering 

l -V. conference andwas dean of englneer- 

. ‘ ; ing at Southampton University. The 

' I -. ■ computer director, appointed even 

. vj . more recently, has already been sud- 

't. J J' . cessnilly headhunted by a Large eont- 
i ] '• ' rnerdal firm; 

i -*S ■ All five: of the newly established 

;t . ■ :] . course? at Kingston point in a similar 

■">' i ' v direction; MScs m infonnfction systems 

i ' ■{ . i ! . design and, in Information technology! " 
; i j i : BSc information system? design; Mas- 

: f t’,-S l: 1 **' lers 1° Business Administration; and 

, )■ i an MEng in electronic systems en- 

(; Q I j gkleering to begin this September, 

i - vi There are plans to run the MBA 

part-time as well a$ fiill-timc, con- 
*?■ tinuing a move during (he last five 

years to the kind of vocational part- 
:-y[! time provision favoured in the 1980s. 

The polytechnic is also making a 
!] virtue of finandal and . fashionable 

expediency: starting new options - a. 
new history of ideas option. i(i, BA 
/■' ii 1 modern arts, drawing teachers' and. 


Quinquennial reviews are artificial crossroads, 
when public sector institutions stop and look 
around. In the first of three polytechnic visits in 
the wake of the Council for National Academic 
Awards, Karen Gold talks to director Dr 
Robert Smith about the signposts at Kingston. 
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Kingston director Dr Robert Smith and a riverside view of the polytechnic 
teaching from nhiloaoDhv. eneineer- Not onlv that: thev use them outside order to < 




teaching from philosophy, engineer- 
mg. social and physical science - and 
finding new roles for old academic 
glamour. 

Social science in particular, the base 
or- Kingston's earlier expansion, whose 
“BA social science" became “BA 
applied' social science” during the 
quinquennium, is having to find a new, 
more integrated role. 

Dr Smith explains: “In the sixties 
and early seventies social science grew 
up as an independent discipline. There 
was a lot of information gathering 
about society fn all sorts of ways. The 
swing to vocationaiism has meant 
saying to social scientists, ‘Use the 
skills which you have developed, to 
help engineers be better engineers, 

• and business studies people be better , 

■ business Students’:" ,!; 1 -ii. ; ■y : -a. 

' Jn the new MEng due to start this * 
September, the social science and 
business faculty will provide 20 per 
cent of the leaching,- with Kingston's . 
MEng very mych in the management 
stream of the hew degrees rather than 
thej-super-tech” MEngs elsewhere, . 

• That was a decision across academic 
boundaries inthe polytechnic, accord- . 

: ing to Dr Smith: “L nudged it a bit, 1 but 
it was nice |o see the engineering staff 
who are.pretty conservative asking for 1 
it . as well, it’s showing the social 
scientists they are n Ceded, but ih a ' 

I different; way from the seventies.’* 

Last time CNAA caihe to" Kingston 
for a quinquennial review, the visitors - • 
told the polytechnic its cdmpuring'was 
worthy of the, dark ages and somijhlng 
had to be dbtie about it. Five years dnT', 
with more than £I.5m spent oh: com- 
pqfing Bnd request? iri the local educa-1 
tion aiithority for more, more Jhah90 . 
pef cent of Kingston's students reg- : 
‘ulqriy wse computers , as part of theit/ ;• 


Not only that: they use them outside 
their courses as well. Kingston stu- 
dents’ union was the first in the country 
to computerize its accounting. Stu- 
dents and staff are encouraged to leave 
messages for each other, send letters, 
write course notes and assignments 
and arrange meetings, to be read off 
one of the 450 terminals in the institu- 
tion. Kingston may yet be the first 
paperless polytechnic. 

They appear in subjects far beyond 
the traditional science and engineering 
users. Law, language, architecture and 
design students all have elements in 
their courses not just learning comput- 
ing but using programmes - for new 
languages or a legal data base - as a 
teaching aid. Economics students use 
(hem Tor economic modelling; busi- 
ness students who, use Computers for 
project work thpn have their assign- - 
ments. marked and returned on the 
computer. . 

Biit if the CNAA visitors eph feel 
kept its word to them - 
the 1979 visit asked for two main 
developments: computing and a new 
library, which has been built - the 
polytechnic feels the coundl has fallen 
down on its side 'of the bargain. 

With its better, than average gradu- 
ate employment record and. soUd- - 
academic provision , Kingston, seemed 
ideal hi 1979 as one pf the CNAA’s two 


order to carry out final checks at the 
end. 

That was the theory. In practice, the 
polytechnic’s submission to this year's 
visiting party said that the scheme had 
disappointed both sides. CNAA offic- 
ers and lop committees had shared 
information freely with the 
polytechnic, but council subject 
boards - which deal with the nuts and 
bolts of course validation - had been 
less prepared, and sometimes refused, 
to take the poly's word for what it had 
done. The arrangement by this year 
had virtually fallen into disuse. 

Following the latest visit, the sub- 
mission says, the two sides should start 
again with a more formal arrange- 
ment, "such that (CNAA) subject 
boards may share confidence in our 
internal validation and move quickly 
to the position in which indefinite 
approvals and substantial delegated 
autoority are accepted throughout 
CNAA as the norm, for courses at 
Kingston”. 


experimental partners ip. validation, 
•(The other, whose experiment has now 
been , declared both successful and 
.Newcastle 


coqrse. • 



permanent, - . was ' . Newcastle 
polytechnic.) ■ .... 

i JteWnptbn SchemeVaStiiuch jess; 

formal , N^WcastleJs side-by-side " 

-j* - • v v.;",? j 
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. how arrangement, the submis- 
sion adds, would have to be the most 
cost-effective possible. For in the last 
■ *j Ve years, Kingston has. also had acute 
financial problems. Its budgets have 
fajlen. about' £lm in real terms. each 
year, with student numbers rising by 
morp than 1 1,000. Its total revenue is 
down by 15 to 20 per cent. 

The unit of resource per student has 
fallen by 30 per cent; staff/student 
ratios have risen from 8.1:1 to 11.7:1 
Md a ™' forecast to be 12:1 from next 
year,., With those figures, it is easy to 
understand spiqe CNAA reluctance in. 
loosening the reins. 

. FipMcially . the! last five years, 

to P r “a ver^ 

b oody time". Research assistants 
were cut .from 3Q to 20: a moratorium 
was imposed 09 all staff attendance at 

^ ' 



years 


institution without the slightest sb 

of ossification. Not only has® 

up totts title, llftilflls the amblE 
enshrined in those that were 
jeeted: it communicates, It wtt*. 
horizons, It builds bridges, ItS 
acted as a bastion against at 
one kind of critical terrorism; m 
the least important, it has p«. 
served a sense or magic and of ftiafa 
literature. 

Brian Morton 

Critical Quarterly, vol 26, 1 & 2 ud 
the CQ Index I9S943 are avail (bit 
from Manchester University Press. 
Oxford Road, M13 9P1. 


conferences; book purchase per itt 
dent was cut from 1 .7 per student re 
year in 1979 to 0.4 per student per wo 
now. 

Al l of this was partly due to nation 
restrictions on higher education spend 
ing. But it was also due to Kingston! 
local position as a large cuckoo ini 
wren's nest, the wren being the Royi 
Borough of Kingston upon Thanm 
the second smallest local educstw 
authority in the country. 

The normigh wanted to cut is 
topping up to the polytechnic (0 zero; 
it also wanted- understandably with! 
per cent of the polytechnic’s ansol 
turnover equalling a penny on the rata 
- absolute uccuracy in polytedwie 
budgeting. In the current aextau 
year it nearly didn't get it: a possible! 
per cent overspend by the polytecliB 
provoked the redundancies and res- 
trictions described earlier. 

Despite generous support from lit 
borough forcnpital spending, the diffi- 
culties over revenue spending led 10 
squabbling between the poly and lb 
local authority about financial man- 
agement. 

The borough set up a further educa 
lion working parly several years 
which reports to Kingston educate 
committee. One of its recent actidtw 
wns to commission a report by “ 
management consultants Coopers a» 
Lybrniid on (lie relationship, financj 
and otherwise, between the boroup 
and the polytechnic. 

The Coopers and Lybrand report, 10 
the dismay of some within if 
borough, recommended a reductions 
Ixirouah charges to and superviawa 
the polytechnic. The borough shoes 
replace detailed scrutiny of such lolnp 
as maintenance ond staff recruiiraMj 
with performance review in arcssw« 
as financial management and acaderw 
achievements. 

The long-term effects of Lbe 
cial problems on the polyreebruc y: 
more difficult to assess tnan the®: 
mediate trauma of redundance 
cuts. The students’ union 
argue that academic provision ** 
suffered, pointing to a reductwn 
library hours; Dr Smith is empw 1 * 
that substantially it has not. - • 

He is increasing pressure on stu 
make time for research and/or fr 
larship, and to publish it, beUentyE 
outsiae the schools with eswl 1 *” 
reputations such as design, cne®«^ 
and architecture, Kingston 
have been diffident of achww^ 
his former university colleagues wow 
have Iona since paraded. j,^ 

Part of the pressure 
also to increase ex tero *l <u. 

Smith has tied money cIos */£ nCV bf 
veloping research and co^Hfg 
stressing them in P r0 ®°?. 0 ^f’>di 
deciding that from 
faculty will receive only « P" ^ 
its salary bill, building in “ 
tion that 5 per cent of staff : 

. be on consultancy or secon^jen 

But he would also, argue that ^ 

ton’s financial problems 
over, with the polytechnlcanciP 8 
level funding for several y^: ^ 
Now, while other insdwl 1 ^^;! 


I1WTT, TllUiir . grin 

: up with its nil topping Jip -jJik 
. sta^student ratio, it o? 0 . be- 
en developing new 

: SSL 2 E 


- : tween sta 


1 itytodtfie^AASo«^ y fcV 
. ! . quinquennial in 1989. Kijg 
' tne raodel for . . 

polytechnic of the 
■ - < r - / Next wtek. 
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Is there a doctor 
in the House? 
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Byron Criddle marks 
the first anniversary of 
thisParliamentwitha 
look at the number of 
academics it includes 

To cose the question "is there a doctor 
ia Kc House? ", is to invite the rc- 
jnonse "There are 24 but only five arc 
,eal doctors and one of those is a 
psychiatrist”. Excluding the four 
MMral practitioners, to whom hon- 
write members might turn at the 
onset of cardiac arrest, counting the 
doctors is one way to begin identifying 
the academics, the former university 
md polytechnic lecturers who were 
elected to the House of Commons in 
1983. 

It Is, of course, only a start, for a 
number of the “doctors” arc not 
academics and a number of the 
academics are not “doctors”. In all 
there are 32 academics in the present 
House: 11 Conservatives (including 
far these purposes four fellows of All 
Souls), 19 Labour, one Liberal, and 
Mr Eooch Powell who wns briefly u 
youthful professor of Greek 45 years 
ago in Sydney. 

The number of academics in Ihc 
House has hove red around 30 for some 
20 years, increasing only after elec- 
tions in which Labour gains scats, lis in 
October 1974 when out of 45 lecturers 
elected 40 were Labour. Academics 
traditionally loom large in the ranks of 
Labour candidates, 98 in 19K3, us 
against a mere 13 Conservatives. 

But in 1983 Labour was rivalled as 
ihewdagogues’ party by the Liberal- 
SDP Alliance, 96 of whose candidates 
WKkcturcrs, though only one (the 
Liberal Alan Beith) was elected. Since 
the 1960s ihe trend has been upward, 
l?ri&^ibegrowthofhiglicrcduci!- 

too, out it fa a trend unrcflectcd in the 

Conservative Party where as few 
academic candidates nrc selected now 
as Mr were. 

Academics who do other tilings, like 


“sws. wno assume that political life 
a inrompatiblc with the standards of 
«utn and intellectual rigour associated 
life. To Ihe don the 
MP has demonstrated by 
“JPpng out either a lack of serious 
5* ? scholar or confirmed that 
w ms dgmg poorly enough in his 
fEL? before it wus loo late. 

of the ucademics in the 
tail!? Ho use have academic laurels 


- h^ciiiu. inuitis 

ineirnaine, few books for example, 

esTMrrtJ 6 l en, b“rk on a political 
the choice has to be made early. 
JPPralof politics to certain 
iSS!?} 0 . H * Jcst understood if the 


Villas.! I UIIUCISIUUU II me 

wrvS less as an intellectual 
& Weas. than as a specialist 
nie field of activity on which 
• SS, E °, vei ? ,neilt call. The 

Alton?* pre5ent clu,ch of 

drawn from the 
™s or social science: politics 


t^S?ne^ 0) ' “ nd SKi “ 

cissS’ n “T 1 !? 0 10 the erstwhile 
i pfQfead fM ,ai n0 v, P°weH, there is a 

' ™Sln P 1^ Cr (Dr 0ona J3 h 

■ tfa dooml. ^°, usc and a holirer 
tt, on th^’ though never a lectur- 
‘ tyofwntan Words- 

' &nal Qj these are cxcep- 

iiP i s jwhhLf tocnhkit academic 
lhe “thi^ing about 
"ftlnkhw «.fi„ os opby), nor the 
varimT^^hout. feetinH 1 ’ (literature \ 


bout; feeling” (literature) 
V™ther the redbrick or 


,led C 2 ^ nlis,who * radu ’ 

EnS-EPf* tommon room to 

stakin » hs 
npfuraj party, of govern- 
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Among the current academics: Oonagh McDonald, Enoch Powell, Alan Beith and Jeremy Bray 


pcdiency, a refusal to make instant 
judgments without adequate informa- 
tion, and a reliance on rational rather 
than emotional appeals. 

He was a man who spoke from the 
mind, not the heart; a teacher rather 
than nn orator; and had imperfect 
political antennae, failing, for exam- 
ple, to foresee the pnrtriotic response 
tn the landings at Port Said in 1956. 
Did Gailskelrs “failings" reflect the 
inherent problems of the academic in 

E olitics, where, to rise to the front 
ciich one needs to be able to take 
responsibility for hard decisions; enjoy 
a fight; lie thick-skinned; have a sense 
of proportion; a skill in judging men; 
un ability to inspire confidence and 
loyalty: und u political sensitivity. 

Such attributes are not, on the 
whole, readily associated with the 
academic life. Academic* arc essen- 
tially solitary beings unused to working 
closely with others, and left alone, by 
and large. 10 regulate their own work; 
few arc placed in positions of decision- 
imiking responsibility; the hick of se- 
rious rough and tumble in most uni- 
versity politics leaves the academics’ 
skin as thick or as thin as it whs when 
they Mailed; nor do (hey need to be 
able to inspire confidence or loynlly, 
given (heir solitary leadership of a 
captive audience. 

A commitment to rationalism mny 
render the academic in pnlitics either 
an inflexible ideologue or an open 
minded pragmatist of the sort thnl 
makes for unreliability in 11 world 
where partisan loynlty is at 11 premium. 
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plan and a memorably donnish assess- 
ment of Tony Benn: “alpha for pre- 
sentation, gamma minus for content”. 

Conservative politics throw up few 
examples of this sort of academic 
rogue elephant in politics, but Sir 
Keith Joseph, fellow of All Souls, is an 
intellectual very far from being a 
routine politician, whose role during 
the Thatcher years has been that of 
self-critical proponent of the intellec- 
tual case for free market Conservat- 
ism. With a frankness uncommon in 
politics he has admitted error in sup- 
porting Heathian reflation and in im- 
posing administrative changes in the 
health -service, but his survival as 
tortured intellectual in the higher 
reaches of government owes every- 
thing to the prime minister's loyalty to 
n friend. Sir Keith is moreover not an 
academic, per se, but a businessman. 

Significantly, most of the academics 
in the House were never simply just 
academics; many had been other 
things: manual workers, broadcasters, 
lawyers. executives, diplomats, 
sehonlieacliers, political aides. Only 
one in three hud done nothing but 
spend their time in academic life 
between giudiiiiiiuii and election n[ 
Parliament. 

Thus (he acudcmic MP is not an 
ncadomic in the fully cloistered sense, 
nnr, very importantly, do they see 
themselves as such, or envisaged a 
return to academic life if forced tn 
leave the House. Indeed in most cases 
such a return would be impnssiblo; (he 
academics who have left Ihe lecture 
room for the insecurity of politics have 
burnt their boats. This certainly ex- 
plains in part the notable absence of a 


group identity among ncadcmic MPs. 
Few are able to name readily other 
academic members, and significantly, 


Doyens of dons:- Gaitskeli and 
Crossman 

The academic politician Richard 
Crossman. doyen or the no fewer 
than six dons who graced Harold 
Wilson's 1964 cabinet (one which in 
Lord Betoff's view would have made a 
splendid senior common room, but 
which is ns a government left much to 
be desired), managed rather cleverly 
to combine the real intellectual’s lack 
of consistency with a career on the left 
of the Labour Party, while maintaining 
friendships across the spectrum from 
Bevan to Gaitskeli to Wilson, though 
not, be it said, simultaneously. He was 
also, much unlike the typical 
academic/an incautious risk taxer. 

For “Dick Doublc-Crossman”, with 
wartime experience in psychological 
warfare, ends justified means and most 
truths were fleeting. Here was a man 
with many of the hallmarks of a gifted 
teacher, employing a variety of 
mediums From trie lecture' theatre to 
the Sunday PidmiaL with an interest 
in argument perse. Yet this trait put a 
brake on his capacity to persuade, for 
his reputation as a man who disagreed 
with whoever he had last spoken to, 
raised doubts as to whether that which 
. he Was advopaiingjod&y he would not 
be demolishing next week. 

At base he was his own man. 
disloyal,' undependable, end - incapa- 
citating in a m&n of action - too touch 
giyen to observation and self-examina- 
tion (witness the huge diaries) tobejuv 
effective berfrtrrofeivHfc pofitidriifcgd' r 
cy was an. incooiprehcasiWe pensions 


nservatives, described 


suspect their subject matter inay re- 
deem the reader. Thus the short- 
sighted stockbroker winging his way 
home down the line of Liphook, notes 
with bemused si uprise a fellow com- 
muter reading what appears to be 
Knot’s Landing, only to discover on 
closer inspection the incomprehensi- 
ble and bizarre Knots by R. b. Laing. 

in the present House there are, 
medics excluded, five Conservative 


MPs employing the title “Dr” One of 
them, significantly, believes his politic- 
al career to hove been held back by his 


the names most often died arc those 
MPs known for an especially donnish 
manner, such as Mr Robert Rhodes 
James or Dr Jeremy Bray. 

Few of the Commons' dons wish to 
he so categorized and many express 
surprise when shown a list of their 
number; fewer still regard such a list as 
one of academic excellence; “third 
rate” was the judgment of one former 
academic turned broadcaster as he cast 
an eye down the column of names; ' 
while another described one Labour 
front bench academic as “unable to put 
two words together”. 

The absence of a group identity 
among academic MPs of course has 
other roots loo. An academic com- • 
munity, as a glance across any senior 
common room confirms, is a frag- 
mented one, divided by an array of 
subject specialisms, each with its own 
little snobberies and each tenaciously 
defending territory. It is difficult to 
build a sense of professional identity 
from a disparate range of interests, 
notwithstanding the Tact that most 
academic MPs shared the relatively 
common, culture of social science. That 
this makes no difference is due to a far 
more tcllinig factor: the belief among 
academic MPs that the _ label 
“academic” or "intellectual” is one 
best avoided. , . 

Suspicion of the Intellectual is a 
traditional British complaint; as Dr 
Roy Strong has observed “the British 
do not like intellectuals, (or) rather 
they do not like intellectuals who fail to 
conceal that they are”; the qualifies- , 
lion js, perhabs important, 

.With the 


by one of Labour's academic MBS as ■ 
“ihe stifaid party”, tradition decrees a ■ 
ceriain anfi-bboKish scepticism. Thus, 
for example the outraged Leirester- 
shire MrH who- exclaimed "What, 

L ' 

read a book!” Ifbooks are somewhat 


use of the title, redolent as it is of 
intellectual ism, aloofness, dctatch- 
ment from reality, impracticably, and 
perhaps most important in Conserva- 
tive terms, evidence of ability unap- 
plied. Cleverness in itself is not sus- 
pected, but making a profession out of 
it may be. There is loo the belief thni 
academics us a race are unfavourable 
to the Conservative Party. Certainly 
an ucademic background is a drawback 
at selection level; one MP downplayed 
his university post at his selection 
conference, stressing rather his seven 
years as nn industrial ccunomisi. 

In Conservative middle England 
two positive images of the intellectual 
prevail: that of the old fashioned 
eccentric, such as John Betjeman, on 
whom preservation orders were quick- 
ly slapped: nnd that of the intellectual 
as mad inventor, preferably with the 
middle Enron can accent. And there is 
perhaps a third: that of the intellectual 
not merely as clever but slightly dotty 
(Sir Keith Joseph), but ns clever and 
nigh burn, ns in the ease of nnolher 
fellow of All Souls, the Honourable 
William Wnldcgravc. Brains mitigated 
by birth make a powerful combination 
and overcome the problem that the 
social origins of acndemics arc general- 
ly low; they being the soft-faced men 
who did well out of the wartime 
Education Act. The party of Thatcher 
and Tcbbit mny be more meritocratic, 
but appearances too still count. 

On the Conservative benches, of the 
handful of academics, half are in 
government. Neither of the academics 
most identified with the university 
interest, Robert Rhodes James, who is 
responsible for liaison between the 

S and higher education, and his 
iccssor in that post. Dr Keith 
Hampson, who is also one of the 
Association of University Teachers’ 
Parliamentary advisers (the other 
being Alan Beith), had by 1984 en- 
joyed much preferment. Mr Rhodes 
James, the member for Cambridge, 
claims to have influenced policy on 
matters such as student grants ana the 
University of Ulster; at the same time 
he acknowledges the weakness of the 
higher education lobby. 

Another Conservative academic, 
Chris Hawkins has cut a different dash. 

A man not without backroom influ- 
ence in Conservative policy making- 
(notnbly in respect of council house 
sales), he had brought an academic's 
rational and sceptical eye to bear on 
aspects of Government legislation and 
Parliamentary management since his 
election in 1983. He is perhaps the sort " 
of idealist uneasily absorbed into the 
conformist culture of Conservative 
politics. Nor have Sir Keith Joseph's 
efforts at intellcctualizating Contem- 
porary-Conservatism done much for 
the esteem of intellectuals, for interest 
on the Right In such reflection slight. 

In Labour's case, the prejudice is pf 
a different. order. First* in view of the 
forge number of lecturers selected as 
: Labour candidates, It is less apparent; 1 
But most of Labour's academic stan- 
dard-bearers r&ifc drawn ifrom the non- • 
university sectors of higher (and fUrUM*'' 
er) education, and the universities in 


particular nrc not part of Labour's 
natural constituency. The charges of 
social elitism ana irrelevance are 
variously levelled by the Party at the 
universities, one consequence of which 
was the stampede across the SCRs to 
the SDP in 1981. 

Furthermore, while middle class 
academics, mostly of pragmatic bent, 
were prominent in the Wilson govern- 
ments, the very failure of those gov- 
ernments and the subsequent failure of 
Labour leaders to take enough account 
of the disappointment of Labour activ- 
ists, lias led to the rout of the intellec- 
tuals. 

Four or five of the academics on 
Labour's benches tall into this latter 
category, seen by a rightwing academic 
colleague as “the crap talkers”, but the 
overwhelming majority do not; the 
pragmatic prevail over the dogmatic 
among Labour's academic MPs. Con- 
trary to popular belief, there is not a 
single "polycrat” (leftwing polytechnic 
lecturer) in the PLP. 

For proof of Labour's indifference 
to higher education, und to the univer- 
sities in particular, one has merely to 
consult Labour’s Programme 1982, a 
284-pa gc book on which the 1983 
election manifesto was based. There, 
in less than three pages, under the 
heading “Education alter eighteen”, 
the word "university” appears three 
times, twice after tne word “Open” 
and once before the words “Grants 
Committee". 



All Souls fellows:- Joseph and 
Wa! deg rave 

Few of Labour's ucudcmic MPs arc 
known for their espousal of higher 
education: 12 hold frontbcnch port- 
folios, but only one. Barry Sliccrmnu, 
shadows education, nnd then only 
those mailers relating to youth train- 
ing. 

Similarly Robert Kilroy-Silk has 
built u reputation on penal reform; 
Austin Mitchell an economic matters, 
and Michael Meachcr. Labour's senior 
academic frontbencher, on health and 
social security matters. When 
academic Labour MPs do plit down 
questions on educational matters it is 
usually to champion the cause of the 
16-19 year olds, defence of the Open 
University an the claims of the 
polytechnics. 

Matters on which an MP specializes 
are not entirely of his own choosing, 
and Labour MPs in particular have to 
take account of constituency interests 
and, increasingly, activist opinion. 
Whether or not Labour MPs will speak 
up far a higher education sector re- 

S irded in the party as having been 
dulged at the expense of nursery and 
post school farther education, will 
depend much upon the nature of their 
constituencies. 

MPs with universities, and therefore 
large concentrations of student voters, 
may take an interest at least in Ihe 
student grants Issue. But not even the 
force of student numbers offer much 
hope to the university lobby, the scale 
of the Government’s victory in 1983 
having ensured that all but seven of the 
twenty-nine seats In which students 
comprise more than 8 per cent of the 
electorate, were captured by the Con- 
servatives. 

In the view of one sympathetic 
Conservative MP, there is no deader 
issue in the House of Commons today 
than that of higher education. Or, 


equally discouraging, no doubt, to the 
anxious don, is the remark of the 
Labour MP, formerly a lecturer in 

g riltics, who when reminded of an 
ssex academic's pessimistic prognosis 
of Labour’s current condition said, 
“most academics I’veever known have 
bein ' wrong anyway". 

The author fa lecture* in die department * 
of pMititS' iMhe-: VitivMf hf " " 
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Building a community raft 
for the socially adrift 
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In the current debate about education 
in the United Slates, an underlying 
concern is that young people lack 
purpose and a sense of direction of 
their lives. They claim rn be career- 
oriented, but this commitment has 
only to do with making a living or 
“getting by." Many have found no- 
thing bigger and more enduring with 
which to identify. They are socially 
adrift. 

Do schools and colleges have an 
obligation to lift the vision of youth, to 
get them out of themselves and into 
concerns that transcend the institution 
as well as the isolated person? Educa- 
tor have, for decades, talked about 
building a sense of community on 
campus, of helping to teach social and 
civic responsibility to all students. 

While this is what educators say they 
are trying to accomplish, in real life a 
quite different message often is con- 
veyed. Young people frequently are 
treated as though they are feckless and 
irresponsible - forever adolescent. 
Visit any American high school, walk 
the corridors, check the bulletin 
board, look at the graffiti, have lunch 
in the cafeteria, listen to the public 
address system, and you will hear and 
see how students are controlled. Some 
have called this “the hidden curricu- 
lum." There is, in fact, nothing hidden 
about it. It is perfectly visible - and 
audible - to all. 

Schools become places of strict 
boundaries, both physical and social. 
One student, talking with us during 
our study of American secondary 
education, explained the social 
geography of the school cafeteria: "Of 
course there are the cliques. There are 
cliques everywhere. Behind you are 
the jocks, over on the side of the room 
are the greasers, and in front of you are 
the preppies - white preppies, black 
preppies, Chinese preppies, preppies 
of an kinds. The preppies are the in 
group this year. Jocks, of course, are 
always m and greasers are always out.” 
While some students participate in 
school activities, frequently they join 
not to serve but to promote their own 
special interests. One student candidly 
confessed to us: “You hear a lot about 
colleges looking for good students who 
are well-rounded ... you get the idea 
that It’s important to join activities in 
order to snow colleges that you're 
interested, in something besides 
grades," 


. And a Korean student, advising his 
younger cousin, wbs even more suc- 
cinct. “If you want to get into Harvard, 
sign up for some extracurricular activi- 
ties." A junior-year student offered 
this explanation: “Students don’t join 
the French club to experience French 
culture but because Yale will be im- 
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- .^demic-high, school we ‘5 

are. 64- Separate dubs, 
squads .a nd teams. Some students at * 
the school .belong to as many as five 
hrouDs, a level of participation that Is. : 
ftsmf, un tribal. There Is an astronomy 
club, ftp Aslan society, aliatin culthral 
Society, a West Jrtdianclub and an Irish 
.society. There, are debating, math, 

- swimming, gymnastics, handball, and 
track teams. Students can join a Fri^ • 
bee team,' 'a photo squad, and. an • 
honors society. They edit |2 publics- 1 
hons, including the newspaper, a. biol- 
ogy journal, a feminist publication, a 
social studies journal, and ; q math 
journal. And yet students complain of . 
feeling . unfulfilled . 

Today it is possible for American 


meaningful at the school itself. And 
the same thing is true for college and 
university students who often remain 
detached from the larger world of 
which they arc part. 

Wc conclude in the Carnegie Report 
on Secondary Education that during 
school years young people should be 
given opportunities to reach beyond 
themselves and feel more responsively 
engaged. They should be encouraged 
to participate in the communities of 
which they are a part. Therefore, we 
recommend that every high school 
student complete a service require- 
ment - a new “Carnegie umt" - 
involving volunteer work in the com- 
munity or at school. And there is no 
reason why this same idea, this service 
requirement, should not be a part of 
the college curriculum. 

The Carnegie unit, as historically 
defined, measures time spent in class- 
academic contact time, this new unit 
would put emphasis on time in service. 
The goal of the new Carnegie unit 
would be to help students see that they 
are not only autonomous individuals 
but also members of a larger commun- 
ity to which they are accountable. The 
program would tap an enormous 
source of unused talent and suggest to 
young people that they are needed. It 
would help break the isolation of the 
adolescent, bring young people into 
contact with the elderly, the sick, the 
poor, and the homeless, as well as 
acquaint them with neighbourhood 
ana government issues. 


The service program wc propose for 
secondary schools would work like 
this: during each of their four high 
school years, students would do volun- 
teer work in or out of (he school. They 
. could tutor younger students, volun- 
teer. in the school cafeteria, office, 
audio-visual center, or maintain sports 
equipment and. playing areas. They 
might Bho move beyond the school - to 
libraries, parks, hospitals, museums, 
local government , nursing homes, day- 
care centers, synagogues or churches. 

This new Carnegie unit would not be 
bound rigidly by calendar or clack. 
The amount of time could vary. We 
suggest, however, that a student invest 
not less than 30 hours a year, a total of 
120 hours over four years, in order to 
qualify for one Carnegie service unit. 
Students could fulfill this service re- 
quirement evenings, weekends, and 
during the summer. ■ 

The proposed service program will 
require careful supervision. Jerome! 
Kagan, professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, comments; "Acts 
of honesty, cooperation, and nurtur- 
ance arepublicevcnts that the staff ofa 
school can tally and use to assign 
individual evaluations that are under- 
sloqd to be essential complements to 
subject mastery. We do not keep such 
, records as .faithfully as course, grades, 

' SKW*? dojublbelieve the schools 
should judge motives and behavioral . 
attitudes toward others - that is a task 

:* hIt i ■ e and police department. 
But judging youth on standards for 
action and talent would make it passi- 


■ W? ™ a l HjWe students to partici- 

ple in, and identify, with, the school 
community.” , , \ ^ rr 

■I A Johl1 . ^wey Wrote on one occasion: 
A society i$ q number of people held 
. together, because they are working 
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Marxism without tears 


"Open University courses accused of 
Marxist bias” and "Sir Keith sends for 
copies of OU course units” are the sort 
of headlines that shell-shocked staff at 
the Open University have grown 
accustomed to seeing as they scan the 
newspapers for indications of their 
likely fate in a period of cuts and of 
fears about their future. For sociolog- 
ists, the situation is particularly acute 
because they are thought to be the 
chief offenders of the sensibilities of 
our political masters and their media 
allies. 

For better or for worse (I happen to 
think for the belter) it is sociology, 
perhaps more than any other disci- 

K line, that has taken an interest in, and 
een influenced by, developments in 
Marxist thought. Consequently, in the 
current climate, it is sociology courses 
that come under scrutiny for evidence 
of "Marxist bias” - a mysterious com- 
plaint that seems to be as insidious and 
as deadly as Legionnaire's Disease. No 
matter how hard we try to exclude it, 
by submitting ourselves to outside 
assessors for regular check-ups, or by 
performing healthy analytical exer- 
cises on the works of non-Marxists, 
such as Durkheim, Weber, eial, we are 
still suspected of letting it in. 

Unfortunately, the whole of British 
sociology seems to be under a cloud at 
the present time and is considered by 
some to be beyond cure, and so I took 
the opportunity of a recent research 
and lecture tour in the United States to 
ascertain how the discipline is faring at 
the undergraduate level in some of 
America'sTeading universities. I found 
that, in terms of numbers, things were 
beginning to pick up after a decade in 
the doldrums. Although still lagging 


behind economics and some oT'the 
other disciplines that have found 
favour in a cold economic and political 
climate, departments such as those at 
Berkeley and UCLA were beginning 
to grow again. However, with respect 
to intellectual challenge in course 
content, the courses with the largest 
numbers, those teaching introductory 
sociology, seemed not to have progres- 
sed at all over the last decade. 


One of my purposes in examining 
American introductory sociology 
courses was to see how they handle 


Marxism and what Tom Bottomore 
lias described as the "rich and varied 
contribution to the social sciences” of 
Marxist thought in recent years. 
According to Bottomorc’s perception, 
as a past president of the International 
Sociological Association, Marxist 
ideas have given rise to several new 
orientQtionstn sociology, the two most 
prominent being “critical theory”, de- 
riving from the Frankfort Institute, 
which was reestablished in Germany In 
1953, represented by figures such as 
Habermas, Adorno, Horkheimer and 
Marcuse, and "structuralist Marxism", 
deriving from the methodological stu- 
dies of Louis Althusser and the 
structural anthropology of L£vl- 
Strauss. 

More generally, there has been a 
revival of a Marxist or neo-Marxist 
political economy approach, which has 
seemed relevant to a sociological ex- 
planation of what has been happening 
with respect to the development of the 
capitalist economic system, the func- 
tioning of the modem state, especially 
role in economic management, 
Third World development and under- 
development, and the political signifi- 
cance of changes in the class structure, 
including the impact on women and 
other disadvantaged groups. 

These orientations have been so 
widely diffused throughout European 
sodofogy that it makes little sen$e to. 
refer tq Marxism qs a monolithic 
entity; there are now many Marxisms, ■ 


be encouraged to spend time with 
older people who may ^>e lonely, to 
help a child who has not learned to ■ 
read, to clean ^ up, jhe litjer. on. the. 
street, or 'even to ad something 
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fcimsi , . I. the radical reason that the - 
present Echool.cqnnot organize itself as 
a naturaisociai unit is because just Oils 
element or common and : productive : 
activity is absent,"' ; ■; 

A service term for all srtidenu will . 
do much to; help bulld g, sense' of 
community and epmmon purpose 
wjthui a schqplora college. In fodbud; ■ 
the goal, of service, in ; educational 
institutions is to teach values ^ to held 
■ stmfents undepsbmd that to be fully 

human one mttst'sdrVe.- c . : ..i : ^ : • , 
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Junk food or a 
balanced diet: 
Kenneth 
Thompson looks 
at the teaching of 
sociology in 
America 

neo-Marxisms, and sociological per- 
spectives informed by Marxist ideas, 
similarly, the list of key figures who 
have stimulated debate are not easy to 
label, but a majority of them appear in 
most introductory sociology courses in 
British universities (including the 
Open University). Among them are 
such names as Habermas, Adorno, 
Marcuse, Althusser, Ldvi-Strauss, 
Godelier, Poulantzas, Gratnsd, Man- 
del, Braverman, Gunder Frank, Lacan 
and Foucault. It is a surprising fact, but 
one which I discovered to be true after 
examining about two dozen introduc- 
tory sociology courses in America, that 
few of these seminal thinkers are 
mentioned, to the thousands of Amer- 
ican students who take an introductory 
sociology course. 

If we were to follow the reasoning of 
those who make accusations of Marxist 
bias in Britain, we would have to 
conclude that this is a case of anti- 
Marxist bias, for there is plenty of 
evidence that American sociologists 
are familiar with at least those Marxist 
works that are relevant to their re- 
search specialism. But this would be to 
jump to the worst conclusions without 
taking the trouble to look for other 
explanations. 

One cannot help suspecting that 
those who search for bias are too 
Interested in promoting their own 
political viewpoint to be able to stand 
back and make a fair judgment about 
what is most intellectually stimulating 
in current sociology, and then to look 
for reasons as to why it does not get 
taught. Among those reasons are con- 
ventions about what should be Inught 
at the introductory level (usunlly, too 
much too thinly); how it should be 
organized (coverage of nil major in- 
stitutions, dimensions, perspectives, 
concepts); and institutional fnciors 
affecting who teaches the courses and 
the pedagogy to be followed (the 
youngest member of the department, 
leaching assistants, lectures followed 
by multinlc-clioice question tests). 

It would be easy to caricature many 
American introductory sociology 
courses as resembling cafeterias serv- 
ing junk food. One respected Harvard 
professor, James Davis, recently used 
that expression to describe many such 
courses, although he had a specific 
criticism in mind when he referred to 
them as serving “intellectual junk food 
of dehydrated nineteenth century ver- 
bal speculation”. His complaint was 
that they disdained the ‘'nourishing 
platter of knowledge about contem- 
porary society produced by modem 
research". The treatment of Marxist 
ideas in Introductory courses would 
support his point; they often give the 
impression that the Communist Man- 
ifesto was the last word in Marxist 
theoretical development, and there is 
seldom any mention of modem re- 
search stimulated by lively debates 
over Marxist ideas. 

Instead of presenting such debates 
and analyzing the relevant data, stu- 
dents are presented with a virtually 
non-existent, phoney debate about 






supposedly competin» 
usually this involves coElf' 
sn-ealfed conflict paradil 5 1 
functionalist paradipn. bSusTI 1 
courses try to attracts i£X}* 
as possible, before the siSSfe 
chosen their major, there is a ie nd ^ 
towards eclecticism, with J a R 
plcnsmg everyone and offendine rl 

u? Uy ; I he 00 y way of “•wring tt 
his at the macro-theoreiicdlevdkk 
talking mtemis of very general 

Unfortunately, a serious distort 
occurs when Marxism is collapS 
an amorphous conflict paradWl 
this distortion (which can *52 
bias) is worsened when this pandE 
is treated as if it is commensurate ilk 
paradigms such as functionalism « 
symbolic interaciionism. Tbo™ 
Kuhn, in The Structure of *3 
Revolutions (1970), identified £ 
basic characteristics of a paradigm i 
should have attracted an eit 
group of adherants, and it shoSi 
provide them with a basis for the kiri 
of puzzle-solving he called “norm! 
science". The conflict paradigm t& 
on both these counts. Because of & 
extreme theoretical diversity induW 
in this single paradigm, most cotma 
and textbooks which refer to it stt 
their attention from a supposedly «»> 
mon method of analysis to an assund 
common subject-matter- conflict. Bs 
this is so vague and misleading as Ikk 
M arxism is concerned, that it feu 
surprising when the real debates i 
which Marxism is engaged fail b 
appear, nnd students are left with a 
artificially constructed debate iboat 
the relative merits of focusing oniodt 
changc/conflict rather than sox! 
order/stability. 

The conclusion usually is that bod 
should be included; but tnismissesfc 
point that the strength of recent Mm 
ist contributions to sociology lies ini 
fact that their analyses or model d 
production and the processes of rtf» 
duction address questions of axM 
order and social change. My on 
experience at the Open Univtrtitj, 
and as an external examiner ft 
another university and a polytectai 
(as well as leaching in America) c* 
vincea me that given the opportunity 
even the weakest student can grasp® 
point that Althusser and GramsciMfl 
just as interested in the wayslnwtw 
social order is produced and rfw 
duccd as were Durkheim and Taw 
Parsons. ' 

There is a growing awareness * 
concern among American sodolog» 
nbout their failure to provide a » 
st an tin I Intellectual challenge to * 
dents who are being introduced » 
sociology for the first lime. In * 
important address to the 1982 . annw 
conference of the American Sw» 

S ical Association, OerhardUrauw! 

tat most American Sociologist!®^ 
not too happy with the public nnap® 
their discipline, which was often F 
ceived as Tittle more than the ekM* 
lion of the obvious IL, 


confusing jargon; and the major»» 
of this was that the many bundnj«“ 
thousands of students whoenroUMB 
an introductory sociology 
year, and for whom this was then ‘W 
exposure to academic sociology.®* 
away with the Impression that 
little or no intellectual substatf * t 

“Theroliition, he said, was lo^ 
a substantial intellectual challenge^ 

focusing on certain key issues, 
the mam issues he mentioned 
historic transformation of sodet^^ 
the causes of these ftansformaw® 

. the theory and practice of capw“*jj 
and of revolutionary sodabsrM? .. 
as the successes and failure] «!*L 
questions about Third Wpridww”j 
and the causes of their Ti^nired 

all issues to which 
theories and debates haw additajj 
themselves, and to whfch they 
claim to have made the major 
tribution. . , j— ihe0 

The failure to acknowW ‘, (0 
contributions and to presea! 
students could well Inyite 
anti-Marxist bias. In a 

indicates, it is more an msUtui^ . 

ized bias against pr^ntmg ^ 

with a substantial ^ • 

lenge. As Bernard Cnek pu ^,^ 
regard to the insp^ion of . ; 
teaching at the i 

London: the real . issue is ^ hir (jui,;* 
theory to rote-learniog fa^ ^ . 

Marxfe or any otber W ‘T. l 

because rote-learning « / : .■ . 
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T7« facing an intellectual crisis? 


Looking for a new vision 


SSssssk: un a new vision 

aitemarivc iSlysouhinking Kenneth Lawson argues that philosophy has not failed us 

criMce. society and of man’s A * 


mandi for alternative wam w 
Sit science, society and of man s 
E, in the totality of things. 
r The fragmentation of knowledge 


The fragmentation of knowledge 
and ibe increasing specialism which it 
ffllwden is criticized and the role of 
theprofesional is questioned. There is 
alendency to turn to highly personal 
news of the world and to extol the 


give us hope for a future in which there 
is no longer a sense of progression and 


improvement. 

it is snid that British philosophy has 
turned away from the large issues and 
buried itself in a fruitless and pedantic 
study of words. No longer does it tell us 
anything uhout the world. Tills task is 
left to the scientist. 

There is a good deal of truth in these 
claims nnd they are manifestations of 
the development, of specialization in 
knowledge and our categorial thinking 
which leads us to articulate our 
thoughts in ever more refined categor- 
ies ofconccpts, each of which becomes 
a frame ui reference discrete from 


importance of subjective responses. 
There appear to be fewer shared public 


Thereappeario ne lewcruinieu puum- 

rjandards and values in the arts, in 
eihlcs or In politics, and the individual 
becomes the most important point of 
reference in a climate which favours 
relativism in all things, including n 
relativist epistemology. 

Here are no doubt many reasons 
br these trends, and one might be the 
sense of despair and powerlessness felt 
byordinary people in the face of military 
technology, the despolitaion of 
natural resources, world poverty, and 
political power seeking and oppres- 
sion. It b tempting therefore to accuse 
ohitaophy or having failed us and to 


others, jealously protected by die 
specialists who unaerstand one small 
sector. But (here are strengths also in 
this, because specialization nas helped 
to make possible the many advances in 
science and technology as well as in 
many other fields of human en- 
deavour. 

What we are facing, however, seems 


philosophy of having failed us and to 
expect of philosophy a new vision, a 
new set ot perspectives which might 
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& b ^in hand with wandering steps and slow Through Eden took 
“w solitary way. (Paradise Lost) 
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course he will not be able to rely on 
the waiver clause, which only covers 
expiry of the term without renewal. 

Under the Employment Protection 
(Consolidation) Act, the statutory 
waiver must be included in a fixed 
term contract for one year or more 
(where the complaint is that (he 
employee has been unfairly dismis- 
sed), or two years or more (where the 
claim is for a redundancy payment). 

A very common situation Is for an 
employee to be employed for three 
years with a waiver Included In the 
contract; as the end of the contract 
approaches it Is realized that the 
research is not complete and the 
employee Is asked to stay on for six 
months. A new contract is drawn up 
in which the employee is employed 
for a further six months and the 
waiver is repeated. Is it effective? Not 
if it Is Incorporated in a six-month 
contract because the statute requires 
a term of at least a year. In Open 
University v Triesmen (1978) there 
was op waiver in the original con- 
tract, bat one was Inserted In the 
renewal. Although the employee tad 
worked In total for nwrg than two 
years, the waiver was Ineffective be- 
cause the last contract was only for 
eight months. The employee can add 
. _ .> : i.j. .r mmcm>hHv( pm- 
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the employers cannot use 


to be a sense of dissatisfaction with the 
empirical basis of the scientific 
approach which at its narrowest has 
been described as a concern only for 
“number crunching" and “ncbblc 
counting’'. Such a conception of scien- 
ce is a gross distortion which overlooks 
the other aspect of science which 


in which we might find out things about 
the world. 

It is not a weakness in philosophy to 
.concern itself with language. There are 


involves the generation of hypotheses, 
explanatory and predictive theories. In 


many instances, such as astronomy and 
nuclear physics, the problems raised 
become very close to being philo- 
sophical in character. 

What science has done is to teach us 


to look and to test instead of leaving 
our thought in the realms of hypothesis 
and speculation. It has taught us to 
frame our propositions in such a way 
that they might be related to the 
experience of more than one person. 


They are formulated in such a way that 
and validated by anyone who replicates 
the situation. This in part is what we 


mean by striving for objectivity ,‘and it 
involves public activity as distinct from 
personal introspection. 

This is the culmination of a long 
philosophical tradition in which empir- 
icism has been n central theme. H may 
be that its very success has produced Hn 
explosion of knowledge which wc 
cannot cope with and therein lies a 
disintegrating process which might be 


taking western culture to the end of the 
road. What we are witnessing might be 


the beginning of a decline in our 
culture. Moves to a more subjective 
experiential approach can therefore be 
seen not ns progress but as a reversion 
to a pre-scientific culture where the 
danger is that what wc think cannot he 
tested. In such a situation, wc might 
find that in the end there is only dogma 
and mystical belief. Wc depart from 
the empirical tradition, therefore, only 


at great cost. 

Without cxtcrnnl reference points 
against which to test nnd to validate 
hypotheses and beliefs, wc nrc left with 
no crilcriu by which to testify the true 
from the false. We hnve no means hy 
which in distinguish sense from non- 
sense. On my own I cannot distinguish 
recollection and remembrance Tram 


recollection and remembrance Trom 
imagination and fiction. Only my abil- 
ity to check against evidence will show 


argued, there can be no private lan- 
guage with reference nninU against 


guage with reference points against 
which to identify the experience to 
which language refers. 

That such arguments can be express- 
ed says a lot about the contribution 


which has been made by philosophy. It 
hos heined to produce the Intellectual 


has helped to produce the Intellectual 
basis of our culture. It would be 


mistaken to complain that philosophy 
told us nothing about the world, 


because that is not really its function. It 
helps to establish and refine the ways 


method to uphold a waiver clause. 


As a result, employers now try to 
write the three vear contract before' 


rewrite the three year contract before 
It expires, by cancelling the old 
agreement and creating a new one 
expressed to be for a term of three 
and a half years. They argue (hat the 
waiver is now Incorporated in a three 
and a half year fixed term and 
therefore Is valid. But In it recent 
case, BP OU v Richards , the Employ- 
ment Appeal Tribunal said that it 
was not appropriate to consider 
whether or not these extensions con- 
stituted a renewal of the original 
contract or a reengagement under a 
new contract. The correct approach 
was to look al the length of the final 
extension contract on the expiration 
of which the daim by the employee 
arose. The judge also said that where 
an employee enters Into a ilxed term 
contract on the understanding that 
there will be periodical renewals 
“there may be a real question 
whether It Is In truth a fixed term 
contract al all”. 

This is of special concern to the 
universities, because H Is usually 
difficult when obtaining^ outside 
restorch grant to persuade Uie fund- 
ing organization to underwrite com- 
pensation payments to employees, .. 

Diana Kloss 


The author Is stnibr, lecturer-inlaw at 
Ihe University of Manchester. 


plenty of questions to be asked nbout 
the logical features of knowledge, 
meaning and communication ns well as 


about issues in ethics, social rela- 
tionships, law, justice and politics. 
Philosophy provides insights into the 
ways in which wc think about such 


issues, it helps to define the limits of 
thought and of experience and to 


thought and of experience and to 
establish the boundaries between 
them, ft clarifies concepts and the tools 
with which we think. It helps to provide 
the means whereby we can try to 
understand the world but it does not 
itself look directly at Ihe world. This is 


why philosophy is termed a “second 
order activity”. 


order activity . 

The methods of philosophy are 
therefore inevitably linguistic and 
logical, because it too hns to establish 


ways in which philosophical claims 
might be tested. One method has been 


might be tested. One method has been 
the resort to “ordinary language" as a 
reference point against which to sift 
sense from nonsense. The method 
might not be perfect but there seem to 
be few alternatives which do not take 
us into meaninglessness. 

Perhaps we have to accept that we are 
limited by the trivial and the banal and 
that it is part of the human condition. 

Philosophy has also helped to dis- 
tinguish between modes of thought 
ana between different kinds of lan- 

B . The rather old-fashioned anti- 
between science and religion 
disappears, once it Is recognized that 
they occupy different categories, nnd 
that their respective languages have 
different functions. 

The language of theology is often 
symbolic and metaphorical rather than 
literal. It is expressive and noi descrip- 
tive, but it deals nevertheless with 


fundamental questions which worry 
mankind. In the Genesis story one enn 
discern the recognition by man of his 
own self-awareness and individuality 
nnd the subsequent alienation of man 
from his environment. There are re- 
curring themes, and alienation from 
society and the growing awareness of 
our need to cstaolish a sense of unity 
with each other and wiih the rest of the 
physical world are manifestations of 
the same sense of crisis. 

Philosophical theology has helped 
us to recognize such affinities with 
more modern forms of thought and we 
can with profit return to texts which 
otherwise would seem to be outmod- 
ed. 

However, philosophy emerges as a 
critical apparatus and Its exponents 
have no special claims to be in posses- 
sion of techniques for producing de- 
finitive answers to substantive ques- 
tions. They have no uniquely pri- 
vileged view of the world and it is 
expecting too much of philosophers to 
expect that they have. Their role is to 
sharpen and hone concepts, to note 
contradictions and paradoxes, to iden- 
tify implications and corollaries. 

Despite the presence of recurring 
themes in each age, there arc also new 
themes. Philosophy, as with other 


disciplines, is evolving and there have 
been many landmarks at points of 
critical change, but each is related in 
various ways. What is difficult is to 
predict where change will take place or 
even to recognize change while it is 
taking place. It is even more difficult to 


taking place. It is even more difficult to 


judge whether change is also progress. 
Philosophy can help us to discern what 


Philosophy can help us to discern what 
the concept of progress means but it 
has no special criteria for telling us 
what progress ir. That depends on 
frames of reference and value judg- 
ments made within them. U is no small 
feat that philosophy helps us to under- 
stand what value judgments arc and if 
it does jut that , it can hardly be said to 
have failed us completely. 


The author lectures in the department of 
adult education, University of Not- 
tingham. 


Ity to check Against evidence will show 
that what 1 recall as happening actually 
did happen In the way in which I 
remember it. As A. 1. Ayer once 
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Promotions 

KENT 

Readershlpi D. U. T. Heaton (inorga- 
nic chemistry). 

Professorships: Dr E. B. Sprat! (com- 
puting laboratory); Dr C. J. Knowles 
(microbial biochcmisty). 

LONDON 

Persanal professorships: Dr Malcolm 
Col ledge (classics - Westfield Col- 
lege); Dr Arthur Olver (electrical and 
electronic engineering - Queen Mary 
College); Dr John Phillipson (pharma- 
cognosy - school of pharmacy!. 
Readerships: Michael F. Moody, cur- 
rent group leader at the European 
Molecular Biology Laboratory, 
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Events 


lege); Dr Gerard Cohen (loxfcalogy - 
school of pharmacy); Dr Robert J. 
Davies (respiratory medicine - Si 
Bartholomew's Hospital Medical Col- 
lege); Dr Roland Lcvinsky (paediatric 
immunology - Institute of Child 
Health); Naomi Shirley Rlchman 
Jchild^ psychiatry - Institute of Child 

Mr Arthur Jacobs, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Huddersfield 
Polytechnic, has been appointed to a 
personal professorship; at the same 
time, he hu been made visiting fellow 
at Wolfsoji College, Oxford. 


Degree shows: the Royal Col- 
lege of Art show, featuring 
ceramics, flirollure, graphics, 
metalwork, textiles and many 
other areas, Is on show at 
Gulbenklan Hall, Kensington 
Gore, London SW7 from June 
7 to 17. A sculpture show on 
view simultaneously at 
Queen's Gate. 


fashion and textile design and 
Industrial design at the John 
Sandford Sports Centre on 
June 28, 29 and 30, the school 
of fine art at the Leicester 
Exhibition Centre on the same 
three days and the school of 
graphic design at Klmberlln 
Exhibition Hall from June 21 
to 30, weekdays only. 


Chairs 


The University of London has made 
(he following appointments to chain; 
A]BStalrBelung)inni. cunent professor 
of haematology al the University of 
Liverpool, to the chair of haematology 
al King's College; Dr David Bionic, to 
the chair of experimental particle phy- 
sics at Imperial College; Richard Blun- 
dell. currant lecturer in econometrics 
at the University of Manchester, to the 
oral r of political economy al Uni verslty 
College; Dr Mark Case well, current 
reader in medical microbiology al 
London Hospital Medical College, to 
the chair in medical microbiology at 
King's College; Dr Brian Parsons, 
currently reader in mechanical en- 
ghweiingai the University of Leeds, to 
the chair of mechanical engineering at 
Queen Mary College; John Scales, to 
the chair of biomedical engineering al 
the Institute of Orthopaedics; Dr John 
Stephens, currently senior lecturer in 
physiology at the united medical and 
dental schools of Guy’s and St Tho- 
mas's Hospitals, to the John Astor 
char of physiology at the Middlesex 
HMphfd Medical School; Dr Eric 
Wills, Jo the chair of biochemistry at Si 
Bartholomew’s Ho roil al Medical Col- 
lege. 

Award 

Hu Royal Historical Society has 
announced the winner of the Whitfield 
Prize for 1943, awarded annually for 
the best work of English or welsh* 
history submitted by an author under 
40onapubllshcdintne UK. This year’s, 
winner Is Peter Clark, reader In social 
history at the University of Leicester 
and secretary of the British Urban 
History Group, for his The English 
Alehouse: A Social History 1200-1830. 


Leicester Polytechnic's art 
and design degree shows begin 
on June II with work from the 
school of expressive arts at All 
Saints Church, Highcross St, 
Leicester. This Is followed by 
work from the schools of 


Manchester Polytechnic's 
faculty of art and design show 
runs from June 8 to July 3, 
again on a thematic basis, 
covering textiles/fashloo, 3D 
design, interiors. Industrial 
design, architecture, land- 
scape, communications, fine 
art and visual studies. 


Appointments 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Lectureships: Dr B- Angus (patholo- 
gy); Dr M. Kchoe (microbiology); Dr 
K. 1. Mactcod (oral pathology); Dr 
D. M. Turnbull (neurology): Dr P. G. 
Whittaker (obstetrics and gynaecolo- 
gy); O. E. Hare (French studies); Dr 
W. G. Clegg (Inorganic chemistry); Dr 

C. PhlUlpsTcompuiins laboratory); Dr 

D. M. Rooke (microbiology); DrD. J, 
Toms (theoretical physics); Dr J. C. 
Appleby (engineering mathematics); 


Mr T. Buxton (marine engineering); 
Mr D. T. Siandiffc (education); MrD. 
MacRae (agriculture); Ms E- Oughton 
(agricultural marketing): assistant 
directorship; Mr P. H. Down (en- 
gineering). 

Exhibitions officer: Miss S. Selwood 
(Hatton Gallery). 

Registrar!! Mr P. S. Mitchell (senior 
assistant - medical schol); Mr R. R. 
Moir (senior assistant - establish- 
ments); Mr K. M. Cocker (assistant - 
establishments). 

Deputy engineer! Mr W. T. Lawton 
(bursar's office). 
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Cedi Price’s The Professional Theatre In Wales (publish 
by University College, Swansea at £1.50) Is the first oth 
Malnwaring-Hughes award series. This was set mi 
commission people living in Swansea or its locality tori 
pamphlets dealing with matters of a contemporary nii» 
relating to Wales and its environment. It was madeposft 
by a donation to University College by the late Mr ft I 
Malnwaring-Hughes, a former Mayor of Swansea, 
Pictured (left) is the celebrated actor and clown Thona 
Barry and (above) the cover of the programme fork 
opening performance of the Cardiff New Theatre. 


Grants 


LEICESTER 

Professor Meadows, £6,100 from Brit- 
ish Library (downloading): Dr M. 
Blandamer. £290 from SERC (iochoric 
activation paramteres); Professor 
Symons, £l6,0D0 from National 
Foundation for Cancer Research (ESR 
studies of electron transport hi proteins 
and radiation damage to DNA); Mr P. 
Golding, £10,614 from DHSS (re- 
search lor forms unit); Professor Hal- 
lman, DM39,400 from Sti flung Prix 
in 


£64,476 from Leicestershire Health 
Authorit 


Almond, £96,023 from MRC (pllovir- 
uses and infectious cloned DNA); 
Professor T. Jones. £147,928 from 
SERC. (sabre running grant); Dr 1. 
McHaray, £3.265 from SERC 
(observations al Uklrt and VLA NS/ 
49/83 observations of active galaxies); 
Dr J. G. Manor, £1,850 from ESRC 
stem at 
; Profcs- 

haitcred 

Institute of Public Finance and 
ACeoumlm (housing project control); " 
Professor M. Jackson and Mr W. j. 
Meadows, £6,000 from CIPPA (spect- 
fiefltion of contracts for 'crowding out’ 
of local authority services); Mr A. 
Jennings, £502 from CIPFA (dodsion 
criteria in development aid); Dr D. 
Ashton and Mr M. Maguire, £65,390 
from ESRC (youth labour market); Dr 
R. R. Harris, £26,473 from NERC 


LONDON (CHELSEA COLLEGE) 
Dr A. W. Bark, £1,097 from Royal 
Sodely (hypolimnctlc gradients In eul- 
rophic Shropshire mines); Professor 
M. J. Perkins £10,000 from SERC 
(chiral relection in hydrogen atom 
transfer): Professor C. Aitchlson and 
Dr A. G. Chapman, £58,970 from 


Age Research (age as factor contrail 


SERC (solid slate satellite transpon- 
dere); Mr D. A. Fraser, £4.994 from 
SERC (Integrated bus-switches); Dr 


□urge. £28,000 from CEGB (wind 
turbine noise, perception and com- 
munity criteria); Professor A. K.Jons- 
dier, £13,240 from SERC and GEC Co 


Professor P,. Jackson, £4,250 from 
ESRC (pubiicscclor economics) ; Dr P. 
Maguire, £40,776 from NERC (dean 
seismic reflection profile); Dr J. 


(ionic regulation and physiological 
variation Tn population of freshwater 
Corophium Curvispinum): Professor 
Macgregor, £3,000 from NERC (evo- 


J. G. Swanson, £] ,440 from SERC and 
Plrtsey Research (InQaAa MISFET 
structures); Dr A. H. Bitllcs, £83,500 
from Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration (in-born areas of mclaholism. 
Bangalore); Dr N. Staines, £44,669 
from Arthritis and Rheumatism Coun- 
cil (idiotypic lymphocyte interactions 
in rcgulauon and auto-immune dis- 
ease); Dr P. Chisholm and Mr M. H. 
Yacouh of Harefield Hospital, £36,588 
rrom British Heart Foundation, lym- 
phocyte Indllration into cardiac allog- 
raft); Dr J. Maclcod Clark, £94,4 


“Will I1EIU. \CVU- 

lullonary studies of European Triturus 
newts). 


Rom Health Education Council (help- 
ing people stop smoking); Dr J. W. 
Gorrod, £3,300 from Foundation for 


MK * l i it uni aDiu. anu lu 

Ltd (decplevci transitions In SIGaAs); 
Dr S. J. Flock ton, £2,940 from SERC 

S active noise control In enclosed 
inicnsional space): Professor P. Black 
and Dr M. Shaver, £10,280 from ESRC 
(cognitive acceleration through science 
education); Dr M. Cox. £5011,000 from 
DES Microelectronics Education 
Programme (computers in the curricu- 
lum project); Dr M. Brown, £21,100 
from Lcvcrhulmc Trust (understand- 
ing of number In children ogod 7-11). 


SUSSEX 

Dr T. Russell, £221,015 from MRC 
(sensory transduction in hnir cells of 
mnmniallnn cochlea): Dr B. G. Spratl, 
£82,000 from MRC (active site of 
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Professor?.' Shall, £76,000 tmJf 
(ADP-ribose paiiklpatk» Iplk. 
repair); Dr P. Benjamin, DrT.Ufl 
and DrT. Russell, £J3, 400 boofil 
(neuro-physlologjr Meant ps 
Professor L. Meitel uid Protanl 
Taylor, £171,400 rrom SERC 
Ileal astronomy); Dr C. 
£163,676 from SERC (ra . 
and cxpcrimenlal ilumu o( 
cognition); Professor 0. 
£115,532 feom SERC (IfcMj 
CERN); Dr J. Whillle, £HJSI 
SERC (analysis of cell prowthi 
Ing cell detcrmlnaiion anddhteii 
Drosophila); Dr A. Stowi. 
from SERC 

Old ham, £1..-, 

Science Technology and Eoeigyftm 
programme); Dr A. Bailey, W 
ittt 
111 


dies programme); Professor 0.® 
hnm. £57,034 from LnaWhs* 
[evaluation of scientific reseanP 
omianco). 
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2340* Personality and Learning. The Grand Inquisi- 
tor (E20I: prog 9V 

2948 PopularOilture. Popular Television 3: Plea- 
sure (11203; prog 7). 
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8.18* The 19th Century Novel and Its Legacy. Henry 
June* and aome fellow DovelUta (A3 i 2; prog 

848* flic Romantic Poets. HazlliL as literary critic 
(A362; prog 7). 

8940 The Enlightenment. Buffon - an Enlighten- 
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A land without music? 


-if there had been any music produced 
in England I should have heard it fast 
"Jl « i n 1898 C. F. Keary s novel 
j^mii/iffwMpnbliAwl. Its hero 
cSos Jonsen, is an Atiglo-Dnn.sh 
Sright modelled - as both author 
y subject acknowledged - on 
&rick Delius. Kcnry took :m 
S lot of sayings" straight from the 
romooser's mouth: his Nictzschcnn- 
“ ra > hatred of the mass. h» ran- 
umptror English music. Bv the late 
nineteenth century England had be- 
^ “Das Land ohne Musik : the 

dories of Gibbons, Boyce and Purcell 
“ iitA nosi* thr* cninl Inal nan 
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had largely evaporaicu, lumpuscis 
visited Britain not to meet their peers 
but to soak Up its northern scenery. 
English music? “What is it? I never saw 

lt fi or beard it. If Delius is reckoned 
(as he was by his contemporaries) the 
principal spirit of the English musical 
fenaissance, it was an example of 
action al a distance. Despite the name 
and his German parentage, Delius 
crew up in Bradford. But, unsettled in 
Ksfitber'g wool business, he travelled 
round Europe, notably to Scandina- 
via, where the Nordic branch of cultu- 
ral modernism was blossoming; from 
dure to the traditional haven for 
errant younger sons, America. After a 
time as an orange planter in Florida, 
Delius returned to Europe, first to 
study composition in Leipzig and then 
to settle for the remainder of his life in 
Fiance. 

He house at Grcz-sur-Loing be- 
came a hermitage but one which 
attracted a constant string of musical 
visitors from London anu elsewhere: 
Percy Grainger, '‘Peter Warlock" , 
Thomas Beech am, Granville Bnntock, 
and. most important, the young Eric 
Fenby, who became Delius's atna- 
mienris during has last yenrs. The 
composer’s blindness and paralysis 
wasted a dreadful parallel with 
Nfetathe’s paretic decline and mad- 
ness; whatever else, their withdrawal 
and teoialion were shared. Above the 
panoin the music room nt Grez hung 
feGiSfliin “Nevermore" to remind 
hk visiton (he could no longer sec it) 
ofMt journey front business to bohe- 
mia and of tne deep contradiction nt 
the centre of his work. England was a 
way off; what was happening in 
music at last, including 
weeham's performances of Delius 
rame to Grez only over the 
radio, fuzttd and broken up by Rlmos- 
pnwet It was a fair image for the 
WMUion of both Dciius and British 
music, 

The danger in any cultural upsurge 
wter drought is that its readers or 
watwwrs or listeners have lost the 
inieiiectoal and emotional Apparatus 
appreciate its novelty and value. 
Iff last ‘ e w years have seen a remark- 
of interest and research 
®J0 British music: Lewis Foreman’s 
^pjcnal biography of Sir Arnold 
£ u °nel Carley’s Delius: a life in 
S' J rcncwed research into Elgar's 
1 revival of interest in Frank 
Gfl rdincr, Cyril Scott 
Granger, an important 
(andRoyal Festival Hall 
of the work of Gerald 
Lord Berners. 

strikingly, 1984 marks the 
few^ ^ 0ry the deaths, within a 
“ ch other, of Delius, 
Holst. That degree of 
cidS^Lj ®l ven an adde d, if coin- 
and b y foe fiftieth birthdays 

porariS^ U 8 in JP° rtan ce of contero- 
“Harrison Birtwhistle, 

Gpehr and Peter Maxwell 

Events 

C ®j Il "tag exhibitions: 

\*J {WJ; Gallery. Goldsmiths’ Col- 

; ,outs by?F: MgSf and wa,erco ‘ 

SwtoffV 6, Glynn Vivian Art Gallery, 
‘wootfelh-cen- 

Win S5S y^ tthelsola,ionof 

o f Art. Norwich. 
drB wings^ CCDhani P a mlfogs and 

Lfera JlPri 4 ' Walker Art Gpllery, 
- 1 ^.Pubjin: engravings 

ChSS? « by Albrecht DDrer' from 


Brian Morton on 
the revelations 
of this year of 
British music 

Davies. Place Britten and Tippett in 
the intervening generation and the 
model is complete. 

Given music's intrinsic formality, no 
composer is ever completely sui gener- 
is. in the absence of a satisfactory 
critical fulcrum, however, that is pre- 
cisely how Delius, Elgar nnd Holst 
have been seen, their careers either 
reduced to single works - The Planets, 
“Pomp and Circumstance”, “Summer 
Night on the River" - or to the crudest 
sort of pigeon-holing: Holst a Wagne- 
rian, Elgar an Edwardian jingoist, 
Dciius an absurdly eclectic "sport”. 
The coincidence of the three 
anniversaries has provided the best 
opportunity yet to see the three com- 
posers in tne wider context of British, 
and European music. Kecle Univcrsi- 

K ’s British Music Week and the Holst 
:stival (al (he Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
St John’s, Smith Square, and Morlcy 
College) offered the chnnce of hearing 
the three placed musically. Yet it took 
n television series, Simon Rattle’s 
1911: A Year in Musical History 
(BBC2) to underline the point that 
modern British composers have pro- 
duced something more than a sort of 
nationalist programme music. Dciius, 
Elgar and Hoist belong to the same 
chapter us Stravinsky, Schoenberg, 
Bartok, Skrynbin. Tile renaissance 
wns not it narrowly nationalistic move- 
ment. 

As Imogen Holst, the composer's 
daughter, has pointed out. Holst’s 
compositions have been bndty played 
and poorly understood beenuse his 
contemporaries fulled to unprcciato his 
complex and subtle use al time signa- 
tures, repetitive harmonics, lack of 
phrase murks and dynamics; Holst 
performance has, until recently, lug- 
ged fur behind the actual quality of the 
music. The original, two-piano trans- 
cription of The Planets nnd Holst’s 
English songs were, even in the un- 
promising surroundings of Bishops- 
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gate Hall, one of the revelations of the 
year, emerging as work of real harmo- 
nic and rhythmic subtlety. 

In default of music understanding, 
all music tends to become program ma- 
iled. Elgar, who produced one 
masterly programme piece in Falstaff, 
has suffered in this way; a niece like 
Egdon Heath has ridden on the back of 
Hardy so long that its intrinsic musical 
resources are all but lost. (Indeed 
Elgar's fate is to become accepted 
accompaniment for any footage of 
English countryside.) 

Delius, still best known for his 
onomatopoeic lone poems (a cuckoo, 
summer nights, late swallows), be- 
lieved that English music would be 
nothing until it rid itseir of Christian- 
ity; he might have said until its listeners 
rid themselves of any programmatic 
expectations. For a' composer like 
Elgar, acutely aware of the needs and 
wants of his audience, Christian imag- 
ery still remained the most effective 
prop; he was still able to dismantle The 
Apostles and reassemble it musically 
with no hint that dogma took priority 
over music. And, in a typical gesture, 

14 months before his death, Elgar sent 
out Christmas cards bearing a strange 
Blakean prose-poem: 

‘We are sick of Milton', hastily 
interrupted the others, - ’of Milton 
and a whole lot of insufferable 
bores. Why, oh why, must il be7' 
Must it be? - Muss es sein? - 
inevitably and ironically recalls 
Beethoven and the final quartets. 
Elgar was more respectful of tradition 
than Delius, for whom Beethoven was 
one of the insufferable bores. Dciius 
(and to'some extent Holst) created a 
new musical language, one that be- 
came distinctively British, lt grew out 
oF the opposition (one he found in 
Gauguin) between lush sensuousness 
and austerity. Delius was a syncrctist, 
in both senses - he reduced harmonic 
inflection and constructed a heavily 
chromatic musical language which re- 
sisted the forms - sonatas, quartets - 
into which it was put ; nt the same time, 
he was eclectic, drawing inspiration 
front folk forms nnd Negro spin! unis us 
well as from more conventional re- 
snurccs. Few compost is of any period 
have such a distinctive "signature” as 
Dciius. He Is so completely himself 
that hearing his work In the di 
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has offered brings gains nnd debits In 
equal measure. In proportion as the 
quality of his musical mind is revealed , 
his tone becomes monotonous, cither 
saccharine nr depressing, depending 
on your taste. Elgar's reputation is 
already secure, based as it is on n more 
conventional generic achievement: 
symphonies, conccrti, oratorio nnd an 
Increasingly appreciated miniature 
output. It is Holst who stands to gain 
most from 1984. 

Imogen Hoist was one of British 
music's most distinguished presences. 
She was a tireless proponent of her 
father’s work and, like Gustav Holst, 
an able musical educator; a stalwart of 
the Aldeburgh Festival, she had been 
Benjamin Britten's amanuensis and 
secretary for 12 of his most productive 
ears. Site was to have written about 
foist for The THES. The manner or her 
agreeing to do the article was typical. 
*Tm afraid I really am much too 
busy ..." - "Oh but then I mustn't 
disappoint you. How many words do 
you want and by when?" Imogen Holst 
died suddenly before (be article was 
completed. If her death was tragically 
untimely, she had in this celebratory 
year succeeded In refocusing attention 
on the qualities of her father’s music. 

From June' 16. City Art Gallery, 
Birmingham. Julia Margaret Cameron 
1815-1879. Victorian photographer. 

From June 24. Museum of Modern 
Art, Oxford. ’Smagic: children’s book 
Illustrations. 

Concerts: 

Tonight. University of Surrey. Chil- 
ingirian Quartet with Simon Rowland- 
Joncs (viola) In a programme of Mozart 
and Bartok. Pari of the university s 
Mozart/Bartok Festival. • 

June 14.: Goldsmiths’ Hall. London 
EC1. National Centre for Orchestral 
Studies Concert; Schubert, Brahms, 
Beethoven.' . . . , . 

Junc21. Brunei University. Lunchtime 
concert. 5l John’s Chamber Orchestra; 
Vivaldi and 
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by the colours used by ancient Egyptian 
painters. 

To July 1. National GaJlery of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh. All the Worlds Stage: 
drawings Hnd prints by Stefano della 
Bella (1610-1664). 


grupher Frank Meadow Sutcliffe. 

From tomorrow. Whitworth Art Gal- 
lery; University of Manchester. Sculpture 
by Anthony Caro. 

From tomorrow. Graves Art Gallety. 
Sheffield. Headhunters ; an exhtbiuon of 
mainly twentieth-century pictures of the 
human head. 

From June II,' Senate House, Urd- 
■artitiif? work hv.itiembeis of staff at the 


David Freeman directing La Calisto. 


MALCOLM CROWTHERS 


June 23 University of Keelei' A Sum- 
mer Serenade-. Keel? Choral Society, 

M.^S^endS «T NpH bgUju 

Chamber. Orchestra concert: Rossini, 
Crbasdale. Britten; Sibelius. 


A magic formula 


A neat conjuction of two leading 
names in the vanguard of contempor- 
ary opera and orchestral music yields a 
new music-theatre company for Bri- 
tain this year: Opera Factory London 
Slnfonietla. Unveiled at Bracknell’s 
brand new Wilde Theatre last month, 
the company reaches London's Royal 
Court Theatre this week withproduc- 
lions of new realizations of Tippett’s 
77 jp Knot Garden and Cavalli s La 
Calisto by David Freeman - a name to 
put fear in the hearts of operagoers 
who remember his down-and-out Ai’is 
and Galatea for Opera Factoiy Zurich 
at the Riverside Studios, his nightmare 
evocation of Harrison Birtwhistlc's 
Punch and Judy and his low-life, 
punky Beggar's Opera for Opera Fac- 
tory London - without the Sinfonielta 
- at the seedy Drill Hall in 1982. 

The Australian thCatrieian - direc- 
tor is too narrow a job description - is 
the only begetter of Opera Fnctory as a 
new concept in the presentation of 
opera. His methods, inspired by the 
physical principles of Grotowski’s 
“poor theatre", have been well aired in 
London, not only through his work 
with his own company - a close-knit 
community of actor-siugcTS-bul in the 
English Nntional Opera’s widely dis- 
cussed staging of Monteverdi’s Orfeo 
ns » Greek peasant community ritual, 
which embroiled us many as il en- 
raged. Oddly, Freeman himself does 
not regard his techniques as particular- 
ly radical. 

"Radical? They’re really very con- 
servative. If you look at our Knot 
Garden , if you look al the ENO Orfeo , 
they are really very unvarnished tell- 
ings of tales, in the case of the 
Monteverdi with reference to a back- 
ground beyond that of the Mantuan 
court for which it was composed." 

Yet neither does Freeman treat the 
operas he tackles as sacrosanct. Those 
who discovered Ln Calisto, and indeed 
Cavalli, in Peter Hall's fnmous Glyn- 
de bourne production of the early 70s 
are -in for some surprises at the Roynl 
Court over the next week or so. Jupiter 
is portrayed as a leering business 
tycoon, Calisto a nymph et unmoved 
by his approaches, yet susceptible to 
overtly lesbian attentions from the 
“god’s" metamorphosis as his daugh- 
ter Diana. Dame Janet Baker. Glyn- 
debourne’s goddess did none of this! 

Freeman’s 
playground 
tlloons-for 


Pan and his 
Arcadia - 


satyrs use 
a sexual 


adorned by helium-filled ba 



producer's licence but they are un- 
doubtedly true to the spirit of the 
original libretto, as Freeman is quick 
to illustrate. 

"If you take Ovid’s version [in 
Metamorphoses] you get a powerful 
sense of the mythological origins of 
Calisto’s story, but if you Look at what 
Faustini did , he turned it into a comedy 
of intrigue and completely demytholo- 
gized u. If you have the characters 
going on in mythological garb, you 
camp ft up. They are absolutely real 
people. If you are merely content to 
take the clothes of a ritualistic society 


lag- 

WhTtehouse clones as the Fflries who 
punish Calisto for her flagrant im- 
morality. 

Traditionalists tend to look on such 
solutions as the intolerable product of 

June 30. Turner Sims Concert Hall, 
University of Southampton. Bourne- 
mouth slnfonietta, conductor Peter 
Evans: Haydn, Nielsen, Wagner, Beeth- 
oven. 

Other events: 

Tonight, tomorrow. Gulbenklan 
Theatre, University of Kent. Playcrafl 
present C. P. Taylor’s play Good. 

• Tonight, tomorrow. Oiilbcnkian Stu- 
dio, Newcastle. David Glass (mime). 

To Sunday, Triangle Centre, Universl- 

8 of Aston. Festival of Indian Art and 
allure. 

To Juno 23. Theatre Workshop, Edin- 
burgh. Trickster Theatre Company in 
Mantu. . 

June 12. National Poetry Centre, Lon- 
don.' David Constantine reads. 

- June 12 to 16/ Playhouse,. Newcastle. 
English Dance Theatre and Northern 
Sirironletta collaborate in a programme 
of The Soldier's Tale by Stravinsky. A 
Murder Story by Peter Darrell hnd So la re 
by Yair ardi. 


r ft up , 

people. If you are merely content to 
take the clothes of a ritualistic society 
and dress these very human characters 
in them, you are actually not doing this 
piece. Not for today, nor, I suspect, far 
any day.” 

Freeman is scornful of what he calls 
"illustrative theatre” - "It. fails. It 
never succeeds, neverl" - because he 
regards the actors, their contact with 
the audience, as the most important 
key to theatrical truth. He dismisses 
the idea that liis function - be has 
occasionally sung in his own produc- 
tions - is separable from that of the 
performers. 

“People have written of my work 
’It’s a terrible production and it’s 
brilliantly acted’ as if that’s possible. If 
your view of a work is that wrong- 
headed then you have to lie some 
extraordinary ' Svengali figure who 
hypnotizes the cast into acting well. 
We work closely together and in great 
detail . So, if the singers were constant- 
ly bumping against illogicalities or 
impossibilities me work ofacting could 
not take place.” 

Nor. says Freeman, could Opera 
Factory function without the support 
of the London Sirifonicttn. "They have 
been just phenomenal. They have 
given up three concerts In order to do 
this work with us and that is thanks to 
Michael Vyner [the artistic director] 
who is one of those rare people in the 
arts these days who really trusts his 
own judgment." 

Certainly the collaboration has the 
ring of a magic formula. The Sinfoniel- 
ta, universally acknowledged as Bri- 
tain's premier, and one of the world's 
leading contemporary orchestras, car- 
ries a devoted musical fallowing into 
the Royal Court. And the venue iiself 
should attract the theatre-going audi- 
ences who, Freeman hopes, will re- 
spond positively to his unconventional 
and provocative music-theatre as 
opera-lovers- obsessed, he feels, with 
voice and design - have not in the past. 

Hugh Canning 

The Opera Factory London Sinfonielta 
season continues at the Royal Court 
Theatre until June 23. 

June 13 to 16. Theatre Underground, 
University of Essex. The Subjugation oj 
the Dragon by Lesey Ferris. 

June 14. Nuffield Theatre Club, Uni- 
versity of Lancaster. Rupert Gets a 
Shock, a play by Bill Sinclair. 

June IS and 16. Albany Centre, Bris- 
tol. Red Ladder Theatre Company pre- 
sents This Story of Yours by John 
Hopkins. 

June 16 to 19. Octagon Theatre, 
Cambridge. Oden von Horvath's Don 
Juan Comes Back from the War, directed 
by Ian Huish. 

June 19 lo 23. Drama Studio. Universi- 
ty of Sheffield. Theatre Group in The 
Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, 
adapted from Robert Tressed's novel by 
Stephen Lowe. 

June 21. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
th's En- 
I Hordern, 
Baroque 

Players. 

June 25 and 26. University of Snrrey. 
• St&g Hlir >MttfeW lrf id 'Wptatifirl -of 
Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
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National interest and the common good 


by Sidney Pollard 

The Reconstruction of Western Europe 

1945-1951 

by Alan S. Milward 

Methuen, £25.00 

ISBN0416 365302 

As Britain and hereight partners in the 
European Community glare at each 
other in hostile incomprehension, the 
one incredulous that the others 
should hold on to so manifestly an 
unfair distribution while these, in turn, 
express resentment that anyone should 
be willing to rock the boat so danger- 
ously for selfish national reasons, it 
behoves us to Jook at the means and 
the assumptions which brought west- 
ern Europe together originally. And 
these assumptions, Alan Mi I ward in- 
forms us, were very different from 
what the literature has suggested. 

This is a revisionist, iconoclastic 
book. It is hard to think of anyone else 
who could have written it with such 
verve and such detniled knowledge 
(much of it from hitherto unused 
sources), or who could have moved 
with such consummate ease between 
the two levels needed for such an 
enterprise, the broad economic and 
strategic needs and constraints of the 
countries of western Europe, and the 
detailed day-to-day diplomatic foot- 
work with which each of them sought 
to maximize its opportunities in prac- 
tice. On the whole, it makes sense, and 
convinces. After reading it, one finds 
that numerous pieces hit herto puzzling 
or inexplicable fall into place . it is clear 
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that much of the existing literature has 
been rendered obsolete by this work. 

Milward makes two major novel 
points, which arc interconnected. The 
first is that the Marshall Plan, the 
European Recovery Programme, was 
conceived under false premises. There 
was no threat of economic collapse in 
Europe in 1947 nor, therefore, was 
there a danger that poverty and disillu- 
sionment would drive the European 
masses Into the arms of the Commun- 
ists - though it was in the interests of 
many to sny so: the Europeans, in 
order to get American funds, and the 
US administration, in order to per- 
suade Congress to release those funds, 
for the purpose of building up an 
anti-Soviet alliance. In as much as 
there was a crisis in 1947, It was one of 
balance of payments difficulties, 
mostly against the dollar, and these. In 
turn, were caused, not by the running 
down of the European economics, but 
by the excessively ambitious postwar 
expansion plans pursued by their gov- 
ernments. It was these plans which 
ultimately, together with some' other 
favourable factors, sustained the pro- 
longed western economic boom until it 
collapsed with the first OPEC price 
increase, and which should therefore 
be . dated from 1945 and not, as is 
usually the case, from about 1950 or 

Milward'g second argument calls for 


Policy as 

1 • A • 


an even more fundamental revision of 
traditional assumptions. It is that the 
postwar moves towards the "integra- 
tion” of western Europe were not In 
the least caused by conversion to 
liberalizing, freer trade and payments 
views on the part of the Europeans, 
but by the familiar and time-honoured 
pursuit of particular national interest - 
though a goodly measure of idealism 
was no doubt .present and active 
among' many leading individuals and 
helped to achieve a good press for 
whatever innovations were under- 
taken. In what is perhaps a key 
sentence for the whole book, Milward 
writes thnt as a result of it all, the 
economic distortions of the prewar 
national policies were replaced, not 
“by the anonymous efficiency of the 
free market, or of an expert technocra- 
tic decision-making body, but by a set 
of complex regulations arising from' 
the careful balancing and adjustment 
of the Interests of the various nation 
states to allow them to achieve particu- 
lar national objectives’* (page 418). 
What looks superficially like a cession 
of sovereignty for the common good, 
and has even led to exaggerated claims 
about the rise of some supra-national 
■functional” sovereignty, was in real- 
ity nothing more, than a set of finely 
attuned package deals by governments 
who were not prepared to give up- any 
pari of their freedom to manoeuvre in 
the purely national Interest. It just so 
happened that at various critical times, 


their interests were best served by 
concrete steps towards economic in- 
tegration. 

It is well known that the American 
attempt to use the European Recovery 
Programme to force the Europeans to 
draw together and free their internal 
trade relations, failed abysmally - 
though, only a few years later, the 
Schuman- Plan for coal and steel 
emerged successfully among the Six: 
similarly, the Bret ton Woods mechan- 
ism for settling international payments 
remained largely unused in those 
years, while the European Payments 
Union - propped up by ERP funds - 
became an active instrument of settling 
intra-European debts. The motivation 
of the Europeans was, in fact, totally 
different from the hopes of their 
American mentors, so that oven poli- 
cies which outwardly appeared similar, 
had a quite different internal logic. 

Thus the French, in the immediate 
postwar years, were harrowed by the 
vision of a renascent Germany, a fear 
by no means allayed by the volte-face 
of the two Anglo-Saxon powers over 
the administration of the Ruhr and the 
reduction and dispersal of German 
heavy industry, France had an econo- 
mic plan, and at the centre of it was a 
powerful steel industry requiring coal 
and iron ore. As soon as it became 
clear that France would not be in a 
position to share as an occupying 
power in the control over German raw 


material supplies or steel capacity, her 
leaders, in the interests of her security 
as well as of her economic strength, 
began to seek the fulfilment of the 
same aims by the integration of the 
French and German coal and steel 
markets: "the Schuman plan was in- 
vented to safeguard the Monnet plan” 
(page 395). The Germans, for their 
part, welcomed the Schuman initiative 
in order to get rid of tiresome Allied 
restrictions and interference. Each of 
the other partners similarly followed 
intelligible national needs, and in ench 
case (ought hard, in weary ifem-by- 
ltem negotiations, to have them met 
and recognized hy the others. Thus the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
was born, nnd thus also nn agricultural 
“common list", intended in the enrlv 
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position of economic weakness 
political isolation. 88 

To some extent, that failure 
pre-programmed. Much of the iff 
dom to manipulate and to p| an £ 
joyed by the others, was 
by the Sterling Area, which bunSS 
millstone around the necks Sf£ 
British negotiators, endangering Brh 
“ h ^serves turning Britfi attention 
away from Europe, and inducing M. 
ish ministers and diplomats tolaim 
age or contain all continental initfa. 
tives, in the hope that they would B 
away or die a natural death. In ihw 
early years, Britain appeared pohti- 
eally and economically to be in a much 
firmer and less threatened position 
than most of the rest. She could rely on 
traditional methods of international 
relations, on drawing cheap food and 
raw materials from overseas territories 
rather than subsidize high-cost Euro- 
pean farmers, and conduct her Keyno- 
■an employment policies as a solo 
performance. As a result, her repre- 
sentatives, while carrying on short- 
term negotiations with their wonitd 
professional skill, could afford toco* 
sider any longer-term issues with nitre 
“rambling and ignorant self-indulg- 
cncc" (page 510), There simply was no 
pressure, as in the case of some of lit 
others, to envisage the future in any 
fundamentally different framewoa 
from the past. 

It is therefore all the more surprise 
that the key economic issue for Bri- 
tain, the failure to shnre hilly intis 
long postwar boom and to grow at the 
rale of ail the others, is treated in tin 
study, very much in the British histor- 
iographical tradition, from the potato! 
view of the British policy-maken 
Essentially, the failure is seen as i 
failure to make sales, particularly bj 
hitching the British wagon to export 
to the slow-growing overseas mama, 
rather than to the fast-growing mar- 
kets within Europe. Yet it ought lo 
have hcen clear, precisely from tia 
detailed statistics on which thisstudyh 
based, that in the key years to 19MH 


1950s to co-ordinate sectoral integra- 
tion among the countries of “Little 
Europe”, foundered only at the Inst 


moment, but not without creating 
considerable political leverage for the 
farming community. Between them, 
these contained the seeds of the later 
European Economic Community. 

It is one of the merits of this book 
that it looks at the world not, as most 
British works on this topic do, from an 
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-Tlw ficortomks of Africa ,; ; 

; by Douglas Riipmec 

- WeUebfeld fc Nlcolson, mso and 
ISBN 0 297 78095 6 and 78096 4 

The last few years have seen the 
begl n rungs of a cou nter-revolution in 
the thinking of economists about what 
helps and hinders economic develop: 
ment. Douglas Rimmer has madp 
notable contribution to this reassess- 
ment as well as to the literature on the 
economies of West Africa r-' the: 1,6 
countries of the Economic Community 
of West African States, 'an organiza- 
tion that has, predictably, achieved 
nothing in the nine yean of its exist- 
ence. 

While the main emphasis ofihe' 
book was bound to be op Nigeria, 
Ghana and the Ivoiy Coast, which; 
accounts for some 70 per cent of the 
population and at least 85 per cent of 
production, Rirrupe^ has trffd p^vcjv . 


theless to give the reader a feel for the 
region as a whole, sometimes perhaps 
at the cost of a certain weariness. Trie 
first few chapters provide excellent' 
reasoned accounts of the .economic 
structures, of populations and their 
arid of external trade. Tete- 
ti^ns. There chaplets mostly confirm 
what one has always .known or gues- 
Md, but every topic is so well 
doriiraented that they will become the 
standard source. There is, for instance 
an immensely useful table of foal gross 
national product (GNP) growth per 
head for each country and for each of 
the last four decades. Given Rfiniiier’s 
grave mid justified misgivings about 


fmiUSSanXSCi Spells 
put at length, the weeks spent compH- 
ng "this, table iquit have 1 been a real 
labour of love. : - , 

It is the chapters on policy however 
which constitute this books major 
contribution. The key to understand- 


context, of the motivations of .thiir 
operators. The overt qnd declared aim 
may well be to raise; output ior welfare 
anaito have a more equal distribution 
of Income, but the latent purpose's -are 
y Ety,' ".Eublic.^e(i(ants irfe wginly 


concerned to retain their jobs, to 
obtain promotion, to enlarge their 
authority. Rulers, ministers and legis- 
lators want primarily to stay in power". 
One-party stales result not only from 
. thc intolerance of governments for 
opposition, “but also from the disin- . 
■ , duration of the opposition to be auto- 
matically excluded from government 
patronage”. 

Riminer then proceeds to take apart 
one policy after another, demonstrat- 
ing its origins, often in the colonial 
period, and in the writings of highly 
respected academics who do riot de- 
the respect In which they are 
.held. There is a brilliant refutation of 
the notion that development is crucially 
dependent on investment and on plan- 
ning preceded by a devastating qudta- 
, “ on from Gunnar Myrdal who should 
have known better.- Rimraer armies 
that what really matters in develop- 
ment is the exploitation of newly 
discovered uses for ^sources, Tie 
aversion of - resources to these uses 
then occurs because it becomds profit- 
. : able so tp, divert them . Import substi- . 

bShihdhfgh 

ba f rriflrS fl P d every; other 
:££*£• assistance' Is 

.. . "1, or ® “^likely: to bring about de- 
iy> ’SW,- 1 WVk Need;! *has not.. • 


insular point of view, but from the 
point of view of the Europeans them- 
selves. New light is thereby shed also 
on the British failure to make the most 
of their available postwar opportuni- 
ties, and, beginning with the most 
favoured position of all, end in a 


Similarly, Riminer demolishes the 
■ idea of a secular decline in the terms of 
trade for primary products. West Afri- 
ca s major contributor to an increased 
standard of living since the Second 
World War has In fact been a huge 
increase in the purchasing power of 
exports over imports. This Is the more 
remarkable when one recalls that far- 
mers have had a very raw deal ever 
since colonial governments first Intro- 
duced marketing boards for export 

2SCLh r **' °r cr thc have 

reduced fanners’ incomes by 40 per 

' SyjiSS ? , v - en lhat ‘Snores the further 
taximp licit in overvalued currencies 
The subject of foreign aid was bound 
to figure^ The bulk of such aid does not 
appear in government accounts be- 
cause it is received in kind and not in 
cash; Even so, aid to West Africa as a 
not been of great import- 
Whether measured by the stan- 
dards of GNP, investment or in rela- 
«on to imports. That, however. 
SRI* jrcat jntermtipnal dfspari- 
5?™ of lhe dd has gone to the 
very small countries to enable their 
governments to carry out tasks -which 

SlH1? th pr rts t be ^"omically 1m- 
• possible. Elsewhere aid has paid for 

Snh^?v nd - impr£ )rf d hcal tn which 

.is no bad thing, evep If ithas riffeft been - 
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was thc inability lu make more, rather 
than to sell more, which limited British 
growth. Thereafter it was thc failure lo 
extend cnpacity, in nan because so 
much of thc scarce British engineering 
resources went into the Korean War, 
and Inter because too much was coo- 
sunicd, and not sufficiently Invested, 
which prevented us from keeping pa* 
with tne astonishing productioa in- 
creases of or continental neighbour J 
was, thc author observes correctly, the 
fast growth which made a success® 
(he EEC. rather than the EEC which 
ensured fast growth. . 

This is an indispensable book m. 
anyone who wishes to be able jo ' 
discuss intelligently the reshaping «■ 
Europe after the war. ProvodjW. 
today, the chances are, when its )» 
sons have been digested, it wdl 
the foundation of a new orthodoxy & , 
the future. • 

Professor Pollard's latest book is 
Wasting of the British Economy ■ 


very wastcfally used. . . 

This is the first book to bnj 
together all the different strands in a 
new thinking about develop®®' 
whether It be on agricultural pnoni 
industrialization, tne role of fornff 

• . m w « . l. l »harrin 


trade or planning and to apply the 
the economy of a particular re, 


IIIU bCUllUllir Ml HI , . - ^ 

Even if it owes much to the wntuup^ 
earlier scholars, it is an immense^, 
valuable thing to have done; wo 
have done so meticulously. How« 
Rimmer also makes many o n B' 
contributions himself to that ® 
thinking, especially in his rewg™ 
of the interactions between ewjJ 
and politics and the way In whirii ^ 
find favour when they suit w®- ^ 

S se. Rimmer writes forcefully^ 

r exaggerates his «* 


unusual in econonuus --v 
they may elude some of the many 
will undoubtedly want to re* 1 


Walter Elkan 

Walter Elkan is professor of* 

ai Brunei Uhivershy - . 
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j^J^History of Educational 

SS two: The Minds and thc 
1769-1980 
uG.H- Buntock 
Jen & Unwin, £25 .00 

BB N004 3701 191 

fiir Bantock’s latest upoiTis 
Surately described by the bile. It is 
nd a through -com posed history bu a 
stria of selective studies. In part the 
takers studied are chosen for their 
ibility to cast an unexpected light on 
ibe problems of education today. Of 
course, their views arc expounded in 
ihelr own right but there is a persistent 
subscript which invites the reader to 
note the unexpected and consider 
whether it is really all that out-of-date. 

Some of the studies are of people 
who are not always thought of in their 
role as educationists, such as Col- 
eridge, Nietzsche and Tolstoy. These 
ire luge figures whose total perspec- 
tive is at least bound to generate 
provocative views in the field of educa- 
tion. Other figures chosen are, 
perhaps, not very well known at all, 
nchasVicesimus Knox, an Anglican 
priest who became headmaster of 
Tonbridge School in 1778. His views 
are nicely contrasted with those of thc 
Unitarian minister itnd scientist, 
Joseph Priestley. Of course, the ex- 
pected figures are also treated: Robert 
Owen, Johann Pestnlozzi, Friedrich 
Froehel, Matthew Arnold nnd John 
Dmy. 

The organizing notion behind all 
these studies is indicated by thc two 
pictures on the front cover. One is 


Caspar David Friedrich's "The 
Wanderer", showing an exemplar of 
high romantic mind posed in contem- 
plation over the cver-reccding peaks of 
knowledge. The other is a photograph 
of Lenin addressing the masses in 
order to liberate them from their trade 
union consciousness and force them 
into that freedom which they da not 
yet recognize as their destiny. This 
issue of mind over masses plays into 
the related issue of collective con- 
sciousness and individual Rutonomy. 
Other nodes of concern are artifice nnd 
nature, civilization and instinct. Some 
of Professor Bantock’s thinkers exalt 
genius, or thc sprezzatura of the 
humanists, or the supremacy of know- 
ledge as thc proper key to power; 
others exalt thc good man or the true 
self; yet others embrace- a romantic 
pastoralism about children, or 
peasants - or the working class. 

Perhaps the most important chapter 
and culminating focus is thc chapter on 
thc twentieth century. Bantock begins 
with a catalogue of what he sees as the 
complacencies which characterized 
"thc ruling intelligentsia” almost up to 
the 1970s. They still trusted in the 
power of institutions, especially educa- 
tional ones, to ameliorate the human 
condition. The notion of self-realiza- 
tion still reigned and child-centredness 
was pretty well unchallenged. 

Bantock enters highly contentious 
territory by frankly lamenting the 
passing of the gentleman ideal. He 
believes that there is still a need to hold 
up some notion of “the noble life". 
Tnis can only mean that he goes so far 
as to suppose that education is con- 
cerned with courtesy, gentleness, hon- 
esty, scif-sacrificc. loyalty - and virtue. 
He also uses Dewey to criticize thc 
idea that education can bring about 
“common meanings" which are any- 
thing other than mediocre. Dewey's 
liberalism is seen ns degenerating to- 
wards the ideal of mediocre matcyncss 
and thc view of thc teacher as some 
kind of cmnnation of thc group mind. 

Bantock holds that the tyically Fa- 
bian confidence in “opera for the 
million" is misplaced. It is this Fabian 
premise which lay first behind the 
optimism nnd then thc despair of 
educational sociologists. The sociolog- 
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and I93l Erich Fromm 
SneifiSSSf 8 Ht Institute for 
at; the University of 

10 3»300 .questionnaires 

subject* ^ n 8 questions on 

r ^ .rPP 1 income and 


ists initially charted those fuctors 
which prevented a lapping of the “pool 
of ability". Then in more dcspmring 
vein they worshipped working-class 
cultures as more ‘authentic", and/ur 
reviled cducationul standards as “elit- 
ist" and part of the subtle imposition of 
middle-class “knowledge". Thc real 
(but secret) power of knowledge was 
thc power of social control. Such 
notions were spread abroad in a way 
which undermined the confidence of 
thc teacher, and were much assisted in 
that by the romantic primitivism of 
“doing what comes naturally". Thc 
result has been to reduce thc further 
Access of working-class children to the 
(rower of knowledge and of skills, and 
to the pleasures and disciplines of high 
culture. It became easy to leave them 
prey to thc standards of the media. 

I conclude with one caveat about 
this important and scholarly book. If I 
understand Professor Bantock rightly, 
he uses D. H. Lawrence as a stalking 
horse for the idea of an alternative 
“low culture" curriculum. The 
rationale for this seems to be Ban- 
tock 's conviction that the Great Tradi- 
tion can only be the propert v of an elite 
of intellect and sensitivity. Is he saying 
that to try to proselytise 'for excellence 
is to dilute excellence and devalue 
other and perfectly valid life-ways? If 
so this would further gut a working- 
class education already sufficiently 
gutted by progressivism and primitiv- 
ism. Or is his real quarrel with the 
propagation of that particular and 
perverse definition of excellence which 
Lawrence attacked in the person of 
Bertrand Russell? 

At any rate, he concludes in Leavis- 
ite vein bv seeing in literature the path 
to moral insight and the possibilities of 
human experience. He laments “a 
world desacraliscd, a nature neutral- 
ized, a language employed denotative- 
ly rather than connotativcly, an anti- 
cipation of 'problems’ and an expecta- 
tion of 'solutions' ", 


Members of a school on the remote island of St Kilda in 1886, The 
wncatkmal system had been extended to the island in 1884, 


were relumed, about half of which got 
lost when the institute moved to the 
United States. During the mid-Httus 
the surviving 584 questionnaires were 
analysed, but the stody which resulted 
was not published until 1980, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Now 
happily, Fromm’s invesrigauon has 
been made available ln English. 

Fromm was concerned to examine 
the relationship b^een the JychJc 
structure " of individuals and their 
political beliefs, and simultanM^y lo 
address the question that tormentea 
SmSSidm left after 1933: why had 

the Nazis triumphed? Looked at to- 
day, the methods Fromm employedno 
doubt are open to entiefsm The 
workers from whom responses were 

elicited were hardly represe ntative c ri 

saswisS. 


David Martin 
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AGraml Ecole for thc Grands Corps: 
the recruitment and training of tho 
French administrative elite In the 
nineteenth century 
by Thomas R . Osborne 
Columbia University Press, 526.00 
1SB N0880330376 

It was Immediately after the defeat of 
the Franco-Prusslan War nnd the 
threatened social revolution of the 
Commune that a number of French- 
men succeeded in founding thc Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques. 

It was believed that the defeat of the 
French armies was to be explained by 
thc superiority of the Prussian educa- 
tional system and that the danger to 
French society arose from the failure 
of the French elites to maintain their 
supremacy. What seemed to be neces- 
sary was the creation of a more 
effective university, one where the 
study of the ancient world would be 
replaced by the study of the modern, 
where speculations and abstractions 


and ’‘authoritarian’’ personalia types 
is questionable on a number of counts 
and, as Wolfgang Bonss points out m a 


uvea in ctiiesi irr . " m d 

Germany; few were 
mofo than half claimed to 
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most useful introduction on critical 
theory and empirical social research, 
"gave an undoubtedly distorted pic- 
ture of social reality (which] ultimately 
mirrored the self-image and ideology 
of the Weimar Left". The statistical 
correlations are, by the standards of 
present-day computer-powered social 
scientists, rather crude; the Interpreta- 
tions of the workers' responses often 
seem naive, simplistic and even politi- 

^V^ha^value, then, has this study for 
us today? Fromm’s work informs on 
two levels: the Frankfort institutes 

work during the 1930s, and the atti- 
tudes of some workers during the 
dying days of Weimar. .The main 
conclusion of toe study was. for its 
authors, profoundly deprewing: that 
only a, “small proportion oriett-wln- 
mb were in agreement in both thought 
ind feeling with the sodaUst, line 
(something seen most deaylv in the 
' sha?ply negative respohsri 'to- ques- 
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decline 


The Western University on Trial 
edited by John W. Chapman 
Unive rsi t y of C ali fornia Press. £ 1 8 .95 
ISBN 0 520 04940 3 

The International Council on the Fu- 
ture of thc University (1CFU) is a hody 
of eminent scholars which meets from 
time to time to confer loftily on such 
topics as the pursuit of truth in higher 
education and to condemn “demo- 
cratization", “equalization" and “poli- 
ticization” in universities. On the evi- 
dence of this volume, which is based on 
a conference held in 1981 , it represents 
a gathering of conservative malcon- 
tents who hark back nostalgically to an 
idealized picture of universities which 
were small and collegial, where stu- 
dents were diligent ana bidable, where 
academic colleagues agreed with the 
contributors of this book and where 
society paid a proper deference to the 
institutions which housed them. 

No one can doubt that in Europe 
and thc US there are matters of serious 
concern for universities but the t rouble 
is that so many of thc contributors 
embark on measured denunciations of 
the present condition of universities 
while offering little or no evidence to 
support their assertions. Thus John 
, Chapman attributes loss of academic 
: freedom in the US to the over high 
proportion of staff gaining tenure 
while presenting no comparative Sta- 
tistics of the tenure position at other 
times or in other countries, or any 
direct evidence of how the present 
figure has actually lowered academic 
standards. John Passmore sees the 
expansion of Australian universities as 
permitting the appointment of large 


David Martin is professor of sociology 
ui the London School of Economics. 


dreary, arrogant, cloaking incompe- 
tence in empty teaching or rhetorical 
verbiage". Nikolaus Lobkowicz wants 
German universities lo return “to our 


old standards and ideals” and fight 
“the spirit of the age". 

Who are the guilty men who have 
permitted this decline? For Professor 
lrobkowicz they are "the irresolute 
legislators, wavering ministers and 
weak university presidents who gave in 
to preposterous demands”. For David 
Martin writing of Britain they arc 
university bureaucrats and thc Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers. For 
Allan Broome of Chicago they are the 
professors whose internal "decay" has 
allowed grade inflation. For others the 
fault lies with governments who have 
encouraged an expansion in student 
numbers, programmes of affirmative 
action, or changes in university gov- 
ernance. Thus afflicted, however, the 
contributors to this volume have few 
positive solutions. 

Although two chapters, one by Mar- 
lin Bulmcr on the problems of manag- 
ing large-scale social science research 
in universities and Robin Winks on 
relations between universities and the 
US Government, mark a welcome 
exception, the general level of con- 
tribution is under-researched, and 
over strong in rhetoric. One or two are 
so weak that they do not justify 
publication at all. For the most part the 
contributors are philosophers, 
sociologists and political scientists but 
in only a few cases do they bring the 
rigour of their own disciplines to bear 
on thc ills of higher education. Too 
often grandiloquent generalizations 
are substitutes for analysisand scholar- 
ly assessment of the weaknesses of 
national university systems and their 
relationship to governmental or societ- 
al pressures. 

Sadly one must conclude that the 
intellectual impetus which brought 
1CFU into being is nowin decline. This 
volume is not to be compared in weight 
or scholarship with its 1975 predeces- 
sor Universities ill the Western World 
(edited by Paul Seabury), and the 
arguments it contains are too often 
regressive 3nd sometimes plain reac- 
tionary. 

Michael Shattock 

Michael Shattock is registrar at the 

University of Warwick. 


would give way to facts, where the 
knowledge of science and the under- 
standing of the realities of economic 
nnd social life would endow a rational 
and positive elite with the menns of 
governing thc masses. 

Jt is curious lo sec how many 
paradoxes surrounded this creation. 
The man who took the initiative in 
getting governmental permission to 
establish this faculty Ubre , Emile 
Bout my, and who was to be its director 
for the first thirty-five years of its 
existence, was neither a scientist nor o 
social scientist, but, until 1871, a 
specialist on Greek architecture . 
Although he was in search of national 
salvation, he was s Protestant, and he 
derived his most important support 
from Protestants, such as Francois 
Guizot and Edmond Schdrer, the edi- 
tor of Le Temps. "Sciences Po" as it 
was usually know, was not originally 
thought of as an ordinary grande tcole , 
associated with the administration, hut 
as an example of private enterprise, a 


told that between the beginnlngof the 
twentieth century and 1936, 97 per 
cent of all those who passed the 
competitive examinations and who 
entered the Council of Slate and the 


(ions about equal opportunities for 
women). Indeed, Fromm was compel- 
led to conclude that 20 per cent of the 
supporters of lefl-wihg parties bet- 
rayed "a dearly authoritarian tenden- 
cy . This was a deeply disturbing 
message, so much so that during thc 
1930s members of the institute, 
apposed publication of the study, 
fearing that it would be seized upon as 
evidence that German workers were 
basically fascist. ... 

In recent years German social histo- 
rians have moved away from the rather 
simplistic assumptions of the left about 
the relationships between working- 
class life and working-class politics. 
However, it remains difficult lo know 
what to make of a worker who, when 
asked on Fromm's questionnaire who 
he felt were the greatest personalities 
, in history, listed: “Bismarck, Ueb- 
. knech t, Edison" ■ : 

Richard Bessel I v ■ 

: Richard Bessel is lecturer in history at 
' the Open- (Jtiliterslfy. 


Finance Inspectorate, had studied at 
Sciences Po'*. 'llius this independent 
university, formed with a certain 
casual ness, achieved a virtual 

monopoly over thc administrative elite 
of the Third Republic. 

Dr Osborne claims that it was possi- 
ble for this Institution to succeed in this 
way because it was fortunate in the 
moment of Us foundation. In 1871 it 
was not dear whether France would be 
a monarchy or a republic. If Boutmy 
had taken his initiative cither a little 
earlier or a little laier, he would have 
been rejected by flic triumphant pro- 
tagonists of thc French state, whether 
Bonapartist or Republican. Attempts 
to create an Ecole Nationalc d' Admi- 
nistration had failed, notably in 1848, 
and they were not to succeed in the 
educational controversies of later 
years. Thus "Sciences Po" was able to 
maintain its role, in spite of various 
challenges, until the Second World 
War. 

But a still greater claim is made for 
this institution. Historians who have 
wondered at the social stability of a 
France which appears to have been 
divided politically, are urged to reflect 
on the manner by which the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques was able 
to dominate recruitment to the upper 
ranks of the civil service. The so-called 
nouvelles couches of the lower 
bourgeoisie were excluded from an 
expensive education which was always 
situated close to the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, the fashionable attery of 
French society. 

Dr Osborne also associates “Scien- 
ces Po” with one of the practices of the 
French state which some British civil 
servants see as one of the explanations 
of French resilience. A French official 
can take unlimited leave of absence, 
without abandoning his privileged and 
secure position in the grands corps of 
the administration, so as to serve in 
private business, thus establishing a 
desirable link between the administra- 
tive and the industrial elites. However 
we are not told enough about (bis, 
which is a criticism that one could well 
apply to the whole of this illuminating* 
but short monograph- . 


Douglas Johnson 

Douglas Jabpson Is. professor of 
French history at .University College 
London. 
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W, B. Yeats: the poems 

edited by Richard J. Ffnnenui 

Macmillan, £16.95 

ISBN 0333 5536 1 7 

A New Commentary on the Poems or 

W.B. Yeats 

by A . Norman Jefiares 

Macmillan, £35.00 

ISBN 033335214 9 

The Poems Is the first volume in a 

P lanned Collected Edition of W. B. 
'eats’s works under the general edi- 
torship of Richard J. Finneran and 
George Mills Harper. I am afraid the 
project has got off to a doubtful start. 

There is a good deal of evidence that 
Yeats wanted to have his poems pub- 
lished in two forms: a papular, one- 
volume Collected Poems and an edi- 
tion de luxe in which the poems would 
occupy two volumes oF a possible 
seven or, at one stage, eleven. On 
March 30, 1933, Yeats's publisher 
Macmillan suggested that the general ( 
reader for whom the one-volume Col- 
lected Poems was intended would like 
to have his eye caught by the shorter > 
lyrical poems first, before coming j 
upon the long narrative and dramatic 
works. Yeats thought this a fine idea, 
and it was the basis of the Collected , 
Poems issued on November 28, 1933. i 
But the idea of a splendid edition in r 
several volumes for the eye of history | 
was not abandoned, it was merely 
postponed for a happier time. In the 
event, it was never published: the first i 
° L f Ti,e f°?»x of W. B. Yeats t 
(1949), chronologically arranged, was r 
the next best thing. From 1949 to 1961 t 
it retained its privilege. But in 1961 and c 

again in 1966 Curtis Bradford ques- t, 
honed us authority, mainly on the F 
evidence of a table of contents, in tl 
Yeats s handwriting, for an untitled 
volume. e 

Richard J . Finneran , in preparing an r 

edition designed to be as close as fi 
Ppss'Wf *° *he last word, has set aside h 
u 9 edition and gone bock to F 
1933. He has taken 1933 as his copy- tl 
text, subject to certain readings which ifi 
he prefers, m the light of later volumes w 

and various manuscripts and type- h. 
scripts. He has also explained and ( G 
defended his procedures in his Editing 
Yeats s Poems ( 1983). His main con- si 
tention in that book is that after tc 
Yeats s death on January 25, 1939, his it 
editor at Macmillan - Thomas Mark - c 
with Mrs Yeats's approval and often at rB 
her suggestion, altered Yeats’s prefer- „ 
red arrangement of the poems and S< 
ddied up his punctuation. Further, as i n 
Professor Finneran puts it: “There was at 

Social i 
thought | 

The Teaching of George EUot ar 

by wl lllam Myers’ ca 

Leicester Uni versity Press, £16. 95 or 
ISBN 07185 12367 . * 

George EUot and Nineteenth-Century % 
Science: the make-believe of n Zl 

• beginning an 

by Sally Shut tleworth . . V no 

UnlversityPress, I2p 6d . aS 

: ; ISBN 0^21 2^786 7 : ‘T ^ Si 

WlUfem Myers's title draws attention A| 

VlrtSSS, arlty ? f Ge W Ellot a^ong P r 
Victorian novelists. Whereas a title bn 

referring to the teaching" of Dibkens • ov 
Trollbpe or Mrs' Gas- alt 
kell,. would seem. In peed of explana- au 
tjon, when applied id George Elipt |t — 

® e / n Particularly strange. It wb 
would not have stetaerf stranw to S 
°f. or ge EUot's Vjctprlan 1 admirers, E 
cither. But Myers’s book offers ! an exi 

approach to George Eliot the teacher of 1 
which they could not have made, Shea ' — | 

not oniy does he analyse her thouihl in ler 
a different perspective, but sublets it ml 
to Critical companson with the work of Gc 

ntnp.p fhinture luhn i ■*_ « .. 
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W essentially no attempt to verify the 
k puems by examining the manuscripts; 

■ rather, they were simply regularized, 
more or less according to the rules of 

■ prose". The new edition is designed, in 
effect, to stan from 1933 and remove 
from the record Mark’s well-meaning 
interventions. 

Hnwever, it is impossible to rely 
upon the new edition. It is technically 
disastrous. On page 138 the title und 
the first two lines of “The Living 
- Beauty" have been lust. On page 196 a 
line of “The Tower" has been repe- 
ated, and thereafter the stanza-divi- 
sions for the next nine stanzas are 
w [9 n ,B' These arc house-disasters, 
which presumably can be put right in a 
second priming. But lean i place much 
confidence in Professor Finneran's 
texts. Take, for instance, "A Bronze 
Head’;, which he has considered in 
detail in Editing Yeats's Poems. In the 
new edition he gives the first line as: 
‘Here at right of entrance this bronze 
head,” instead of the normal version, 
“Here at right of the entrance this 
bronze head ’. No printed text Hbs the 
new reading: nor has Professor Finner- 
an listed the omission of ■'the 1 ’ in the 
ostensibly full list of variants he has 
wven on page 86 of Editing Yeats's 
Poetns. As copy-text for the poem, he 
has used the National Library of 
Ireland manuscripts and typescripts 
catalogued as 13593(37). But none of 
the documents in 13593(37) authorizes 
the omission of '‘the”; both of its 
carbon typescripts have: "Here at right 
of the entrance this bronze head". The 
new reading may just be a mistake, or 
another priming error: but it is repe- 
ated in the index to first lines on page 

Professor Finneran has also 
emended line 10 of “A Bronze Head”, 
but on far stronger grounds. All the 
printed texts have: “Yet a most gentle 
woman; who can tell”. He has changed 
woman” to “woman’s", referring to 
Form two lines back. But one of 
Yeots’s manuscripts and a carbon 
typescript have “woman's”, and 
another carbon typescript which Yeats 1 

pronounced "correct” has it. It is a i 
complication that this typescript de- 
letes the “'s” in pencil, but Professor i 
Finneran is probably right in thinking 
thepencilling Mrs Yeats’s. , 

There are several other good , 
emendations. In “Three Songs to the i 
One Burden”, “a famous, a brilliant I 
figure becomes, for good reason, “A I 
famous, brilliant figure". Professor | 
Finneran has Yeats's manuscript au- « 
tnonty for changing an awkward line in 
the some poem. “And yet who knows i 
what s yet to come?”, to the much > 
better ‘And no one knows what's vet tl 
to come'*. ’ q 

, Some of Professor Finneran’s dcci- j 
stons will cause a flurry. "Three Songs L 

5ol5 e u am . e Tun , c ” wos included in the 7 

1949 book and has stayed in the a 
Collected Poems till now: it is sepa- - 
rated by about fifty pages from its T 

gf®* il' crs, °?; “* hree Marching l 
Songs . It was Mrs Yeats's decision to C 
J™*. . poems, and Mark Jt 
accepted ft. But Professor Finneran U 


l’ believes that Yeats intended the re- 
; vised version to replace “Three Songs 
. to the Same Tune”. The only evidence 
f for this view is that Yeats started 
1 writing the revised version directly in 
: the corresponding pages of his cony of 

! A Full Moon in March. The evidence 
seems weak to me. Even if Yeats 
r intended to write three better songs, 
the two versions amount to quite 
different poems. Mrs Yeats was right 
to print both. In the new edition 
“Three Songs to the Same Tunc" is 
relegated to the back of the book, 
nmong a batch of 125 "Additional 
Poems" including “Why should not 
Old Men be Mad?”, “Crazy Jane on 
the Mountain”, and "A Statesman's 
Holiday". 

It may be the case that there are far 
more good decisions than bad ones in 
Professor Finneran’s edition, but in a 
work of this scale and ambition no- 
thing short of perfection is acceptable. 

I suspect that quite a number of errors 
will turn up in this edition, and that 
later printings will have to do a lot of 
repair-work. 

Professor Jeffares’s New Commen- 
tary is a much revised and enlarged 
version of his Commentary ( 1968), and 
very fine it is, too. He is in serious 
disagreement with Professor Finner- 
an's decision to start with 1933 and 
retain the separation of lyrical poems 
from the longer ones. He thinks the 
new edition should have obeyed what 
he regards as Yeats’s - and indeed 
Harold Macmillan's - wishes for the 
edition de luxe: a chronological 
arrangement which would give the 
reader, he maintains, “a more effec- 
tive picture of Yeats's development as 
a poet”. Professor Jeffares may feci - 
though he hasn't said so - that Yeats’s 
readers don't now have to be wooed, 
or protected from the experience of 
meeting “The Wanderings of Oisin” as 



A statue in the grounds of Stourhead, Wiltshire, included in a 

^WIrLtoE h0t °cr?S5 C atu, fc Lterary Britain (Victoria and Alto 
Publications, £12.95) on the strength of its associations 
Alexander Pope. 


soon as they open the book. 1 agree 
Wth him. Professor Finneran's new 
edition, though reasonably priced, is 
too big to attract the casual reader: the 
more professional readers who are 
likely to use it would probably prefer 
s® e Yeats's development acknow- 
ledged by a chronological arranac- 
ment. 6 

Professor Jeffares's commentary is 
quite splendid: it glosses - often by 
quoting relevant passages from Yeats .s 
prose - virtually every reference that is 
likely to be a problem. Here and there 
I would like even more glossing than 
he gives. On “Conjunctions", for inst- 
ance, I would want to quote a bit from 
“T*!® Completed Symbol" section of A 
Vis ton, and refer to the later passage in 
A Vision where two of the four lines of 
the poem are given agnin. I would also 
quote a passage about Saturn and 
Jupiter from G. R. S. Mead’s The 

% oei J"' e Rod y in Western 
Tradition (1919). But the commentary 
os it stands is superb. 

Denis Donoghu e 

Denis Donoghue holds the Henry 
James Chair of Utters at New York 
University. 


to twentieth-century intellectuals in a 
way in which she no longer does! 

George Eliot, like Matthew Arnold 
and other Victorian rationalists, rdpre-'. 
sents a relation to Christianity which is 


now po longer found, and which is not 
altogether easy to understand. The 
rationalists had gone beyond Tenny- 
son s honest doubt” to definite unbe- 
uet^yet at the same time they favoured 
Christianity and felt a nostalgia for it. 
Unless this is grasped the anomalies 
and incoherences in their thought 
cannot be explained. George Eliot at 
one time had been intellectually 
dominated by Ludwig Feuerbach. She 
agreed with him that the essence of 

S^“i a ? ,ly v Wfl ?. J ,ure| y humanistic, 
and while she dto not anticipate the 
completely secularized version of it 
.now cufrent, *i{h.iis rocial welfarism 
' “oa openly agnostic clergy, -the ore- 
sentation of her “good" clergymen (ie 
P°^ ,s ln lhat direction. 

At thb. same time George EUot 
preaches an asceticism, an Insistence 
°”„ the l inae Pf '■submission" for its 
seJWenyfng 
u S 3?J* b,cl1 seem * t° belong to a 
quite different iind much less secular 
" oonceptlon. of rejigibn. : Siiqllarly, she 
was attracted' 1 towards Auguste 
., Q)mte s poritivisto, while also feeling 
it^adeqnanw to tapiain much ift he? 
W^nence pf the life of the spirit, and 

■ Mycts's book is oPsutpossingexcel-' 
lente in Its treatment of t(iese and 
other problems about the thought of 
^^gc Ehot. .While fully recognizing 
that much ip het background of ideas 
has dated , and that she would probably 
■ not be remembered if she bad not been 

“ t, n0 l e l,st ^^ ver ImpifrfewY 

who at her best can do ,the things that 

d0 - he does not: 
ledvfc ds'tfiUi thA.slrise mat We’fiW^ 



been inspecting a museum piece. This 

of his sympathy with 
the subject. He sees Marian Evans as 
s rpgghng with problems which were 
h f r . A no j merely academic and 
theoretical. And he has had the happy 
idea of juxtaposing her insights and 
confusions with ideas expressed bv 
more radical nineteenth-century 
thinkers, with the effect of a mutual 
critique. Thus on George Eliot’s reli- 
gious views he invokes Marx in the 
theses on Feuerbach, on her moral 

S (w !° hated George 

E OcwaioZ of 

Mpnib, and on her view of the violent 

SS? ^° ns Pre “d in C/Wflia/toh 
md lts Ducontents. Other paris of his 

iS. dy a f vll inm ! I ! i er re,oti ons tp femin- 
ism, and her critique of nationalism (in 

very original mid striking view of 

tl,e and 

sympathy. The book is too richly 
peked to be summarized. It should 
D&come the standard work on the 

the mnr? f “f S” 1 *,! sl »PP le Wcnting 
™u;k 1 % re centr ? y literary criticism 

the?94&. mntnhuttd “ much since 
¥ bk Is of 

:-SSfe&J5aSE!a35SM 

5SaS 1 i k V * rc mortdecply 
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Rimbaud: visions and habitations 
by Edward J. Ah earn 

University of California Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 520 04591 2 

Rimbaud is an astonishing poet, not 
amply because he was scarcely more 
than a child when he wrote poetry of 
such major importance, hut because 
the value of human existence is 
affirmed through the very terms of his 
rebellious transfiguration of the 
‘ rea How exciting to be reminded of 
this by a study which sets Rimbaud’s 
contribution to modern literature in u 
frame of comparative reference itself 
intricate and intriguing in its breadth of 
inquiry : tlie "childhood’’ poems of 
Blake, Hdidorlm and Wordsworth, the 
visionnry-ccstatic writings of Col- 
eridge, Yeats and Nietzsche, and the 
social thinking of Engels and Marx. 

A project or this nature raises nuto- 
matie worries: that thematic groupings 
will take place at the expense of 
interest in matters of form; that the 
comparative focus will dissolve a sense 
of Rimbaud’s uniqueness; that the 
actively and specifically poetic nature 

al life, about physiology, about sociol- 
ogy, much more openly. Sally Shuttle- 
worth argues that George Eliot be- 

n ?.°' e u ra ? !cal ’ questioning, 
modern in her later work, and this 
appears, not only in her explicit 
ratiocination, but in the very texture of 
her work. Images of conflict replace 

wo?fd S ° f 8 St8tlC ° r a harmoni °us 

I have learned much from both these 
books, but I must admit that neither of 
them has very much changed my view 
of George Eliot as a novelist, moralist, 
of casuist of her lime. ‘ It is verv 

S,?iH tand l ble that modem scholars 
should emphasize her anticipations of 
twentieth-centu^ ideas. But I doubt 

er" 2 t r i, Sh » e - W “ L CaUy a “ SociaI link- 
er as that is understood today. This 

V 1T tagC *° her ’ Bincc * hc 

a ^ ve as 8 wnter in a wav in 
which Charles Kingsley or ChK 
Rtade, whose books are full of "sodal 
hought”, have not. The problem of 

Sj J h rflry c ? ,ic with George Eliot is 
that her novels are full of dead wood - 

wpnh is that while they do not makp 
such hovels seem a wholf! 

JSy’lo B° some 

, W. W, Robsdn , • . 

JELS Robson . b. professor of English 

[ W'miff %inr 


of this extraordinary bid to “dau 
life” will take second place todba 
sion of altered states of consdcsM 
in themselves. Yet up and atny^ 
most such worries - Rimbaud's nfe 
of scarlet pigeons viewed in a 
motion - as the successive layersofdt 
analysis unfold. It is the projefis 
nature of the creative imagmita 
itself Which transforms loss of tifiJ 
hood into the source of new ups 
ence, ‘'lineuistic" categories btffii 
down for the reader by the subwos 
beauty of the poems with their p(%| 
nant and curiously synonMn 
orchestration of immanence anatne| 
ccndcncc, perseverance and disco* 
tinuity, achievement and loss, lob 
handling of temporality Rimbaud r 
mains unique; refusing, for all b 
ferocious uttnek on the repressiwas 
of western rationalism, to devalued: 
structuring activities of the mind*# 
its capneity to express, to shar* ande 
know. 

Nor is the violent aesthetic situ?- 
ness of these poems separable Wa 
concern with historical process. El 
Ahcnm’s conviction that this ente 
poetic production should be ftd* 
terms 01 a Marxist-type deconJiracw 
of the process of history (habitations* 
well as visions) takes its cue Ins 
Rimbaud's powerful awareness tU 
individual consciousness is to be pr 
sued in structures always wider trs 
the domain of the personal subjeds 
“self". Indeed it Is the concert oft 
continuum of different states tAt* 
sdousness which could to wn#® 
mainspring of this study with itsaln w 
(re)place Rimbaud's achieveowmjJi* 
humanistic setting where the notn»« 
integration without loss of dfco™®' 
ty is of primary concern. The 
controversial auestion of the 


nimseir conscious 01 me uu*--; 
nature of his “hyperreal" 

- Is accordingly summarized in.w* 

of iransnatural (concrete ana mug 
tive) poetic artifact, together wro 
modef synopsis of fhe 


muaei synapsis 01 i** 55 JT'-jZlhm 
mology encouraged by Colendp ff® 11 
a post-Kamian point of view- • ^ 
Readers will ha ve diffenng regj 
to the conceptual assumption; 1 

this study and the degree to 
may be thought to by-pass ot 
the insights ofpost-structurritf 
thought. Be that as it may. it ® jp . 
teeming with suggestions conrenj^ 

the contextual integration 

vidua! poems and one to 
mended strongly to a wide 
in the field of modern 
literature (all quotations art 
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todHerbivory , 

Ifl D. Hodklnson and M. K. Hughes 
Oapman & Hall, £2.75 | 

ISB N 0 4 12 23870 5 

The interaction between herbivores j 
aod their food plants is a burgeoning 
m of research in ecology. Almost 
in* biologist can contribute because 
the interactions between herbivores 
sad plants involve the chemistry of 
torts and the behaviour of animals, 
old tbe population dynamics, physiol- 
ogy, genetics, evolution and geogra- 
phy ch both eater and eaten. 

Michael Crawley’s main concern is 
the population dynamics of plants and 
. the animals which eat them - an area 
not sell covered by other books. 
However, even though the subject- 
matter may seem to oe confined to 
particular Kinds of interactions, the 
implications for all other trophic levels 
EDil also be considered, as herbivore 
munben are influenced by predators 
as well as by food supply. The book is 
in [act more a reference work than n 
Ictitxxik: there are over l ,000 entries 
hi the bibliography and 3,500 entries in 
the index, together comprising 20 per 
:. coil of the book. 

Chapter one introduces the various 
types of beebivory and their conscqu- 
wsesferplants and ecosystems. Chap- 
ter two reviews plant population biolo- 
gy. As.tfifr Is a large subject in itseff, 
Ctawley has attempted to impose 
some older by proposing six gener- 
alaatxms that woula "form the core of 
Nut demographic theory”. The 
choke of these six, however, docs 
Kera rather arbitrary, und the orgo- 
niutlon of what follows bears no 
systematic relation to them. Basic 
subjects such as sclf-thiningare treated 
too briefly to be of much use to the 
unfamiliar reader but there is a aood 
5crt wn on compensatory growth rc- 
. l J 10n s« in plants thut have heen 
«ed, There are no dear rules here 
how much compensation occurs 
to different situations, as species re- 
: apond differently. 

A dramatic example of compcnsa- 
shown by ragwort. The cater- 
P®* of cinnabar moth are capable 

completely defoliating plants but 
"toy pupate in early summer leaving 
ragwort time to regenerate from its 
so successfully that even 
toNjgb danabar moth numbers may 
limited by food shortage, plant 
tototocis are not limited by herbivory. 

Although “there is no formal difTcr- 
•** of approach between studies of 
ffi. an , an * ma f population dyna- 
; J®® . animals are treated separately 
tojjw Hurd chapter. This time, no 
Z^ nc, P lcs singled out. It is a 
Ptyi however, that concepts like den- 
JJJLJlfltondence and refuges from 
Ration are not more fully explained 
torttner plant or animal sections of the 
3 vh,.' ^ thesc . are crucial to arguments 
the stability of piant-herbivore 
to^ions - a theme running 
, , Ir^&tout the book. Somethlno like 


cannot be limited by food supply and 
that therefore their populations must 
be limited by predation and parasit- 
ism. This point seems to have held true 
for insect herbivores but is more 
doubtful for vertebrates. 

Exceptions which prove the rule are 
found m examples of the biological 
control of weeds by herbivorous in- 
sects. These insects are successful in 
reducing and limiting the numbers of 
their food plants when introduced into 
foreign territory which is free of their 
predators nnd parasites, ln 36 of the 43 
pages he devotes to models of pianl- 
nerbivorc dynamics, Crawley uses 
Lotka-Voltcrra based equations de- 
veloped by Michael Hassell, Roy 
Anderson and Robert May (among 
others) to describe predator-prey in- 
teractions. This seems an inappropri- 
ate choice for Crawley's purpose be- 
cause, unlike true predators, most 
herbivores are not food-limited. These 
models are only doubtfully appropri- 
ate for the relatively few monopnagous 
insect herbivores and perhaps for 
vertebrate grazers. Noy Meir’s 
graphical grazing model could have 
been used more simply for the latter. 

Chapter five on community dyna- 
mics is full of interesting information 
on how herbivory influences plant and 
animal community structure. Overall, 
Herbivory is packed with useful in- 


formation which despite the draw- 
backs mentioned above is critically 
evaluated and will be useful tu lectur- 
ers, graduate students and resear- 
chers. 

Insects on Plants is an interesting 
contrast to Crawley's approach: more 
modest in subject matter, its three 
authors have chosen a part of the 
subject (roughly Crawley's chapter 
five) where some sound generaliza- 
tions arc possible. The book is clearly 
written, excellently illustrated and 
coherently structured. Its authors 
address tfie question of what deter- 
mines the number and relative abund- 
ance of herbivorous insects attacking a 
plant species and conclude that verti- 
cal interactions (plant— *herbivorc—* 
predator) arc more important than 
horizontal ones (herbivore-herbivore 
competition) because most herbivor- 
ous insect populations occur at too low 
a density to deplete their food supply 
and cause competition for food. The 
main determinants of insect numbers 
on a plant species are the plant’s 
geographical abundance, the range of 


habitat types it occupies, and its 
structural complexity. 


After considering the dynamics of 
insects colonizing plants through time 
and the experimental data on interac- 
tions between insects and between 
insects and plants, a chapter on plant- 


insect coc volution concludes that the 
rarity of individual insect species on 

E lants (though total insect faunas may 
e large) lowers the likelihood that 
plants will evolve defences against 
particular insects or that complex 
coevolutionary adaptations will occur. 
Most plant defences arc general in 
their action against many insect spe- 
cies, although there arc some striking 
exceptions. 

Insect Herbivory, a brief and inex- 
pensive introduction to the subject, 
successfully conveys the essentials. 
Plants are dealt with both as food for 
insects and as partners in an interac- 
tion which alters their yield and fitness. 
There is also a consideration of the 
impact of insect herbivory in natural 
ecosystems. Insects usually take less 
than 10 per cent of the available net 
primary production. 

Insect herbivory in agriculture and 
biological control get such brief men- 
tion, however, that not even basic 
references on these subjects are cited. 
This is a pity in an otherwise compre- 
hensive and well-referenced little 
book. 

Jonathan Sllvertown 

Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer in biol- 
ogy at the Open University. 


Divorced 
from iron 

Superconducting Rotating 
Electrical Machines 
by J.R.Bumby 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25 .00 
ISBN 0198593279 


For the past 20 years the opportunity 
to alter radically the topology of 
machines has fuelled the imagination 


of designers throughout the world. 
Imagine the delight of designers 
confronted with a conductor that dissi- 
pates no heat when current is passed 


through it - a superconductor. By 
comparision with conventional 
machines, superconductors afford 
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opportunities to increase the magnetic 
field produced by two or three times; 
to design machines without any iron 
that can produce greater power for a 
given size (volume) accompanied by a 
remarkable weight saving; and to 
abandon the constraint of an intimate 
marriage with iron. 

In practice, however, there are a few 
snags. Besides other complex con- 
straints superconductors must be im- 
mersed in liquid helium (4 degrees 
above absolute zero) so complex cool- 
ing and refrigeration circuits are 
necessary. And ensuring the health of 
the superconductor throughout the 
operating cycle influences all aspects 
of machine design. Superconductors 
are therefore only likely to be commer- 
cially viable in the largest machines 
(for example, power station gener- 
ators) or in situations in which weight 


is a critical factor (for example, low- 
speed ship propulsion drives). _ 
Conventional machines are limited 
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by the restricted current that can be 
pushed through a copper winding 
without it overheating, in general, the 
magnetic field thus produced is 
hopelessly inadequate without the 
boost given by encasing the windings in 

: maniwlip Rv 
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Mortars with explosive shells. From Leonardo da Vtnci’s Elements of the Science of Man, an attempt by 
Kenneth D Keeic to Integrate Leonardo’s Elements of Mechanics with his i nvestlgntlons on the mo vemente 
g 11 ”:, 1 ‘SSI 1 .Xlfl. his anatomical dnmlng., published by Academic Prea. at ai9.50. _ 


ncuiar to ine suiucm ^ 

convincing that lyrical P”;7 
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guide 

AnEncylopucdiaor 
Metallurgy and Materials 
byC. R.Tottle 

Metals Society: Macdonald & Evans, 
£65.00 

ISBN 0712105719 

An understanding of materials be- 
haviour is of fundamental importance 
in underpinning advances in technolo- 

S j The freedom an engineer has in 
esigning and manufacturing any- 
thing, from a simple tool or domestic 
utensil to complex engineering struc- 
tures and equipment, is limited I in the 
final analysis by the materials he can 
use. The importance of making the 
right decision on the selection of 
materials is highlighted by the drama- 
tic and sometimes tragic disasters that 
. occur from time to time, such as toe 
Alexander KeiUand ng disaster . At a 
more mundane level, costly break- 
downs of equipment due to materials 
failures are an everyday occurrence in 
industry. These can often be avoided 
and they reflect a B e “ erai ’j*? 
awareness of the subtleties and com- 
plexities in the selection and ^use of 
materials in engineenng wmMnents 
and structures, even by specialist en 

^ Th^subiect of roetailur^ has long 
been established as a Mw m ^ 
own right. Although it draws exten- 
sively on physics and che ™ s, ^. fo li^ 
scientific baas, while Bt the swne time 
interfacing with enoneering. the 
underlying concepts .and pm P^ a « 
unique to the subject.. 
years have seen a further rapid expan 
Ln of the subjed into new gMera- 
' tions of non-metal Uc materiius, whicn 


terials arc now used In. a wide range of 
articles, from domestic appliances and 
cars to spnee satellites. The spectacular 
advances in electronic systems have 
depended on the development of in- 
creasingly sophisticated device ma- 
terials. Even a commonplace material 
such as concrete is undergoing exciting 
new developments, resulting in better 
strength ana toughness and in applica- 
tions of wider potential. 

This rapid development of the sub- 
ject, with its wide-ranging practical 
importance, points to the need for a 
general source of reference on ma- 
terials that can be used by a wide 
spectrum of people, including non- 
specialists. It is precisely this need that 
Professor Tottie has sought to satisfy in 
compiling his encyclopaedia. How- 
ever, although the encyclopaedia is 
certainly impressive In Its breadth rf 
coverage, with some 5,000 entiles 
relateato topics ranging from nuclear 
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reiving greater emphasis at the ex- 
pense ot some of the more recent 
developments. Whereas mineralogy 
and established metal extraction and 
fabrication processes are parueularly 
well represented, and Ihere are also 
good summaries of the nhysical and 
chemical laws and principles used in 
describing materials behaviour, im- 
portant recent materials develop- 
ments, such as super-plasticity, melt 

spinning and dual phase steels, are not 

included. There is also a ^curious 
unevenness in the depth with which 
different topics are covered. For exam- 
ple, there are several paragraphs on A 
marginal topic such as wet detergents, 
whereas a topic of major Importance 
such as the hardenability of steels 
Sants only a few tines. I was alro 
unhappy with some of the definitions, 
particularly in the area of physical 
metallurgy. For example, bainite. an 
extremely important microstruclural 
constituent in steels, 
described as udecomposltioo product 
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has adopted the traditional approach 
nr listing items alphabctlcnlly, making 
it reasonably easy to find particular 
topics, although an index would have 
been a useful addition. The opening 
section, however, consisting only of 
tables (though these do contain a 
considerable amount of useful data 
and Information related to materials) 
makes a rather dry introduction to the 
book. More importantly, the various 
definitions and descriptions of proces- 
ses and mechanisms would have bene- 
fited from the greater use of illustra- 
tions, and many of the diagrams that 
are used could have been presented 
with greater clarity. The complete 
absence of micrographs was particular- 
ly disappointing, in view of the under- 
lying importance of structure-property 
relationships to an understanding of 
metallurgy and materials science. For 
example, the rather brief description 
of the different microstruclures that 
occur in steels, such as pearlite and 
martensite, would have been consider- 
ably enhanced by optical micrographs 
of these structures. 

To compile an encyclopaedia on any 
subject, and particularly one as diverse 
as metallurgy and materials, is an 
extremely difficult task for one person 
to undertake. Although ToUle has 
achieved only qualified success in 
meeting his objectives, he has per- 
formeo a valuable service in drawing 
together such a wide range of informa- 
. tlon in a single volume. The book will 
be of value to non-specialists, particu- 
larly those in government and industry 
who are concerned with technical 
decisions involving materials issues. It 
may also provide a useful initial refer- 
ence source for professional scientists 
: and engineers, including metallurgists 
and materials scientists who reauire 
guidance outside their immediate field 
of expertise. 

' B. L. Eyre ; , ! 
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working levels were raised in the 
largest machines. The rotors of power 
station generators, however, ore qs 
large as it is practicable tu build: it is 
not possible to extend them either in 
length or in diameter without danger 
of disintegration in service. Scope for 
further development is now limited, 
suggesting that conventional technolo- 
gy has nearly reached its limit, so that 
the development of the high-field 
superconductor 20 years ogo was in- 
deed timely. 

A nucleus of sound ideas continues 
to be intensively explored und arc now 
being realized throughout the world. 
As Dr Bumby’s conflse and compre- 
hensive book refers extensively to 
first-hand research material, It is there- 
fore an indispensible reference for 
established machine designers or con- 
versant graduate engineers. After a 
brief review of applications, Bumby 
then describes clearly the novel prob- 
lems to be addressed when using 
superconductors in machine design. 

Chapter three is devoted to Targe 
homopolar direct-current machines 
used, for example, in ship propulsion 
systems requiring high-powered low- 
speed drives, the particular problem 
of these machines, armature current 


collection, being treated thoroughly. 
The remaining tour chapters are de- 
voted to the superconducting alter- 


nating-current generator. In contrast 
to conventional design, the fun- 
damental analysis is derived from an 
iron-less field solution - yielding, 
however, results in familiar forms. 
Furthermore, of the many stimulating 


pieces of analysis in the book, Bumby 
shows in particular how conventional 
iron-based and copper-based 


machines can in fact be treated as a 
special case of the general problem of 
iron-free machines. . 


Written by an engineer for en- 
gineers, this book is both rigorous in its 
analysis and practical In its application. 
Although It does not address . the 
; purely mechanical or thermal design 
process, for which'another book would 
be required, the appropriate interact 
tions are clearly indicated. Conversant 
engineers will find It indispensable , but 
readers new to the subject might have 
appreciated the inclusion of additional 
background information. 

Bruce Hassali 

Brace Hassali is lecturer in electrical 
an$ l elecw n ic e>iglrwrir)& Qt^ U^i;, 
Yemly offeedy ^ ■_> ri i,«j. < ■; ' i 
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Memoirs of an Unrepentant Geologist 

A Candid Profile of Some Geologists and their Science 
1921-1981 
F. J. PETTIJOHN 

F. J. Pettijohn is an unrepentant field geologist, and he brings 
this view to bear in this informal survey of geology during the 
past fifty years. Through the account of his student years, his 

ye ^° f ' eaC , hin S and his work for the U - S - Geological Survey 
and Shell Oil we can see the changes over time in the nature of 
geology itself- the gradual over-shadowing of field geology by 
geochemistry, geophysics and theoretical laboratory studies A 
firm believer in fieldwork, Pettijohn looks askance at geology 
that fails to study rocks in situ. 

£21.25 Hardback 272pp i I lus. 0-226-66403-1 

The Institutions of France Under the 
Absolute Monarchy, 1 598-1 789 

Volume II: The Organs of State and Society 
ROLAND MOUSNIER 

(translated by Arthur Goldhammer) 

Mousnrer continues his massive and masterly history of 
France s transition from the Old Regime to the New. Taking 
issue with both Marxist and Anna/es schools of historiography 
Mousnrer contends that the need for increased revenue? owing 
to the demands of war, compelled the French monarchy to shift 
from a system of administration in which offices were privately 
thek^ng 0 006 Wh ' Ch the admlnistrat o r s were employed by 

£46.75 Hardback 720pp 0-226-54328-5 
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Ihc University of Cbic.igo Press 
126 Buckingham PalKeRoad London SW1VV95D 
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Learning Theory and 
Behaviour Modification 
by Stephen Walker 
Methuen, £2.95 
ISBN 0416338100 

Arguably the most widely adopted and 
most effective group of psychother- 
apies in use today are (hose which are 
loosely labelled the behavioural ther- 
apies. In the early days of their 
development, those therapies devised 
were fairly rigidly lied to basic princi- 
ples of teaming and conditioning - 
notably Pavlovian conditioning - while 
in the 1960s the Skinnerian "boom" 
extended learning principles from 
merely providing the rules by which to 
create individual psychotherapeutic 
techniques to a general modus operan- 
di for analysing and treating behaviou- 
ral problems. 

Nowadays, the notions of behaviour 
therapy and behaviour modification, 
have been stretched to cover a 
plethora of techniques and 
approaches, many of which would 
have been anathemn to more tradition- 
al behaviourists. Indeed, it would 
probably be difficult to find two mod- 
ern textbooks on clinical psychology 
which use a category term such as 
"behaviour modification" in identical 
ways. However, more than anything 
else, this lack of consensus reflects the 
many diverse situations to which learn- 
ing theory in general has been applied 
rather than any theoretical disagree- 
nient. A consequence of this diversity 
is that textbooks on the subject - and in 


A need 
for rigour 


The Logic of Perception 
by Irvin Rock 
MIT Press. £20.25 
ISBN 0262 181096 
Perception 
by Irvin Rock 

Scientific American Library: 
Freeman, £14.50 
| ISBN 07 167 500 15 


On encountering the word "theory" in 

b jr°.u on u P s y cho '°8y. strong men quail 
7 If they have any sense. Its occurrence 
is usually followed by a series of 
grandiose but vacuous statements 
I whose relation to the phenomena to be 

eXDlaintrl IC nnonn* 


explained is opaque. r 

In the introductory chapter of The 
Logic of Perception, Irvin Rock mena- 


particular introductory texts - have 
tended to adopt a “cookbook" format, 
followed by summaries of the relative 
efficiency and external validity of each 
type of therapy. Internal validity is 
frequently neglected, as are the 
theoretical roots from which these 
techniques have sprung. 

With all this in mind, it is encourag- 
ing to find a book whose title implies 
that it is going to relate behiiviour 
modification to learning principles. If 
therapies work they must work for 
particular reasons, but the practising 
clinical psychologist, to be fair, is 
rarely interested in tiiosc reasons, ns 
his aim is primarily to alleviate psycho- 
logical suffering. So a book entitled 
Learning Theory and Behaviour Mod- 
ification immediately raises sonic 
academic expectations about the ques- 
tions it is to ask: Do behaviour ther- 
apies work because they contain con- 
ditioning principles? Are behaviour 
modification techniques successful 
only with learned behaviour prob- 
lems? How lias our knowledge of 
learning mechanisms developed re- 
cently? How can this knowledge be 
applied? And so on. Walker’s book, a 
contribution to Methuen's "New 
Essential Psychology” series, appro- 
aches such questions primarily from an 
historical point of view, tracing the link 
between learning theorists and be- 
haviour therapies from J. B. Watson’s 
“Little Albert” onwards. 

The first five chapters deal with 
learning principles, both Pavlovian 
and instrumental, and describe various 
important phenomena. Written in a 
clear, readable way, these five chap- 
ters avoid the technical language which 
frequently sends undergraduates scut- 
tling towards the “softer” areas of the 
subject. For this reason alone, it would 
be worth ensuring that newcomers 
read the book before they encounter a 
number of more substantial tomes on 
■earning theory. The second half of the 
book deals with the various applica- 
tions of learning principles to thera- 
peutic situations, and covers the in- 
fluences of such people as J. B. 


Watson, E. L. Thorndike, Joseph 
Wolpe, H. J. Eysenck and B. F. 


Skinner. 
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knowledge of both 
behaviour therapies, a 
Lenrmng Theory and 
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conditioning theory (if 
they do at all); and it woUdtawhs! 
interesting to read about the 
as to whether behaviour SS 
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about the importance of cogniS 
analyses of animal learning.^ 
Although it might be argued ite 
2** developments have not w 

filtered through to the applied fekU 
a book that is half about theonrS 
hau about npplying that theory, to 
current state of our knowledn a 
learning deserves fuller treatment fo 
sides, as books such as this shovU 
point the directions in which m 
knowledge can be applied, it wmH 
have been interesting to see wh*t 
Walker has to say on this. 

Such criticisms, however, could be 
levelled at nearly all the current} 
available books on this topic. Wafer) 
book, however, is distinguished by is 
clarity and readability. Despite rau 
misgivings about its academic contra, 
it is one thnt 1 would recommend an 
painless introduction to the subject 


Graham Davey 

Graham Davey is lecturer is psycholo- 
gy ai the City University. 



angiy outlines his own theory and 

theory in question, as he admits, goes 
back to Helmholtz and views visual 
perception as the outcome of a process 
of unconscious inference, problem 
solving and the building of structural 
descriptions of the external world. The 
theory, or rather approach, is in fact 
already accepted by most workers In 
visual perception, except for a refrac- 
tory rare of die-hards, mainly to be 
found In the United States, who still 
Gestae or GibsOnian 

_ Jhe acknowledgement that percep- 
tion is the result of a process of 
computation does not, of course, re- 
th ,? imputations are. 

tel and prolific, experimenter. 

h2L2!! l ?k ,e “ Interesting and 
Important book. . . . ■ . 

takes a series of phenomena 
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ing it merely move up and down in the 
slit and only a small part of the drawing 
is seen at any one time. The effect Is 
abolished if the card in which the slit is 
cut is too narrow to occlude the whole 
drawing or if the visible parts of the 
drawing are luminous and are exposed 
in a dark room so that the slit is 
invisible. For the effect to occur, then 
there must be evidence of a slit and 
evidemx that the drawing is occluded 
except for the part moving behind the 
S liii Agam. jf a line repeatedly tilts 
while changing its length, it is usually 
seen as rotating in the third dimension 
wmie remaining constant in length. If, 
however, the line is viewed through an 
opening and the changes in length afe 
line being 

objured by the edges of the opening, 
no three-dimensional rotation is seen. 
m.rv eS ? e J arn P^ eS ran be used to 
EHSJf what ’ s perhaps Rock’s most 
tnteres ing and original insight. He 

SSv *fil? l - 8t , in intc nneting a diV 

e visua - s r lem aH empts to 
fSSSjc unrelated co- 

gjunjng. stimulus variations on the 
basis of a common cause.” Hence* the 

tK ,a a n HS USChangeR in ,he ,en 8 th and 
Wt of a line are seen aa three-dimen* 

ftgfi rotadon unless the changes in 
length can be accounted for by occlu- 


orientation and movement of the h® 
seen in the slit co-vary: if the sht a W 
narrow for the line’s orientalioa 
seen, the effect is abolished. R* 1 
supports his argument with an imp*® - 
ive series of further examples. 

The corresponding principle for»- 
tionary displays is Chat the nm 
system seeks "to explain seeffl^s 
coincidences and ... regularities - 
example from the many he proyiao' 
illusory contours. In the 
(above), the visual system 
the alignment of the nicks in thews' 
circles by constructing the nypo^ 
that there is a large white mangle m 
occludes a part of each circle. .. 

Rock also maintains that tie 


system is not guided M 

principle of simplicity. Here w 
less sure ground. There are an 1 ®” ., 
number of illusory figures that 

account for the nick in the circleii 

illustration. Why do we choose ■ 
triangle if it is not in some sen 
simplest hypothesis? ■ 

It is of interest to conti^ 
approach with that fed 

artificial intelligence (AI). 15 ” gj ; 
largely complementary. « 

RockV examples (««? S by 
perception) have been dejjJ . y . 
the AI fraternity. The phe jjj 

with which Rock deals have ^ 
been discovered^ ^by UsW : - 
ddnfdnjtrrate ^al . 
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{jodrw’sTalk 
hCilbwine Garvey 
, poQtana.f2.95 

I SBN 0 00 636594 9 

important to be clear that : tins is a 
tak about talk and its development 
Soot, except indirectly, about the 
sauisition of linguistic systems. Gar- 
, S makes this apparent early in the 
ml, when she explicitly contrasts 
iuguafie acquisition . and the 
Xenesis of the activity of talking, 
sadsUtes that it is the latter with which 
.he is concerned. It seems appropriate 
in identify talk with language be- 
haviour, and, because of this emph- 
asis 1 reader familiar with the research 
carried out daring the past 20 years or 
so on first language acquisition will 
find only occasional points of contact 
with the material in Garvey’s book. 
Why k this so? , , , 

K is now widely recognized that 
language behaviour is the result of a 
cooiplox interaction of a number of 
emotive systems, of which the linguis- 
tic system is only one. Alongside it, 
interacting with it in ways which are 
. not understood at all, are a system of 
general conceptual knowledge, a sys- 
■_ tern in which information about social 
relationships is encoded, and, 
perhaps, several others. The tradition 
la language acquisition research has 
• been toattempt to infer characteristics 
of the linguistic system from (he child’s 

B menus language behaviour or his 
et to comprehend linguistic 
miteriah in experimental contexts. 
’■ Such inferences are necessarily hazar- 
dous, given that the behaviour has a 
coaplexeiiology; indeed, the unsatis- 
factory ftate of theorizing in this area 
cm testy be attributed to this fact. 
Guntfs tactic is to focus her attention 
oo the child's linguistic behaviour as 
with particular emphasis on 
those developmental trends which can 
be loosely grounded in a growing soci nl 
“Mttoess. The result is a clcorly- 
witten book which has a good deal of 
wann but which contains little by wny 
°f analysis and is unlikely to satisfy 
anyone who advocates precision in 
theoretical speculation. 


ctotlmred from facing page 
mows great subtlety and intelligence in 
many tasks which have not yet been 
•Ejected to computational modelling. 
? . Rock largely avoids the tratfi- 

in which computational 
felling has been carried out, such as 
extraction of lines and edges, scene 
analysis. — t .uJr I 3: 
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From the second edition of Ruth 
L. Ault’s Children’s Cognitive 
Development , published by Ox- 
ford university Press at £4.95. 


An introductory chapter contains an 
abbreviated but lucid account of some 
of the central concepts in pragmatics, 
including aspects of speech act theory 
and views on the cooperative nature ol 
conversation. Some of the difficulties 
in studying language behaviour arc 
mentioned, though not in the terms 
mentioned above, and Garvey pro- 
vides details of the children about 
whom she cites data and the methodol- 
ogy used In her own work. 

Garvey then devotes three chapters 
to explaining what she secs as the ’‘talk 
system”, the three major components 
of which are: the “transmission sys- 
tem", concerned with the sending and 
reception of messages; the “tracking 
and guidnnee systenv' .dealing with the 
establishment or reference and the 
main taining of cohesion; and the “faci- 
litation system", which ensures that 
messages nre acceptable and appropri- 
ate. I find these constructs unattrac- 
tive, each of them encompassing a 
variety of phenomenn which do not 
have nnytliing very clearly in common. 
For example, for the “transmission 
system" Garvey describes devclop- 


mentai aspects of a rather shapeless set at the University of Essex. 


of devices for capturing an addressee’s 
attention, opening and closing tele- 
phone conversations, "repairing’' 
one's own errors and those of conver- 
sational partners, and monitoring 
turn-taking in conversation. 

My disquiet was aroused particular- 
ly in connexion with the activity of 
,r rcpair”, where the danger of assign- 
ing disparate phenomena to the same 
superordinate category is readily 
apparent. Assimilated to the category 
of "repair” are indications by an 
addressee that he has not understood 
all or part of an utterance, questions 
asking for further specification of a 
constituent appearing in the speaker’s 
utterance, self-monitored corrections 
by a speaker, and the strategies speak- 
ers may adopt when they attempt to 
take the same lum in a conversation. 

The “racking and guidance system” 
includes the manipulation of topic- 
comment structures, the establishment 
of reference, deixis, and a variety of 
cohesive devices including pronominal 
anaphora and ellipsis. As for the 
“facilitation system'', this is concerned 
with the differentiation of persons of 
different status, this differentiation 
having consequences for the formula- 
tion of apologies and the politeness of 
request forms. For each of these 
phenomena Garvey cites developmen- 
tal data, sometimes in an anecdotal 
fashion and sometimes via quantitative 
measures, to illustrate the child’s use 
of a particular device. However, where 
there are clear developmental trends, 
there is no attempt to offer a detailed 
model of the factors causally involved 
in the development. 

The final three chapters are devoted 
to the child's expression of negation, 
and its use in reasoning and the 
resolution of verbal conflicts, a tax- 
onomy of situations (for example, 
teaching, trading) in which language 
plays a significant part for the child, 
ana a discussion of how children 
become capable of adopting role- 
related registers in their play. 

From the points of view of the 
linguist and cognitive psychologist , the 
major weakness of the book must be its 
failure to move beyond a descriptive 
account and to engage seriously the 
question of how tnc child might be 
developing mental models which in- 
clude Information about interpersonal 
relationships. However, the wealth of 
observations and attractive style will 
probably ensure the book's popularity 
with social psychologists and educa- 
tionists. 

Martin Atkinson 

Martin Atkinson is lecturer in the 
department of language and linguistics 
at the University of Essex. 


Planning 
the next 
move 

Cognitive Development and Education 
by Johanna Turner 
Methuen, £2.95 

ISBN 0 4 16 336701 

As a contribution to Methuen's “New 
Essential Psychology” series, which 
aims to demonstrate (he futility of the 
traditional distinction between ‘'pure' 1 
and “applied" psychology to beginning 
students by highlighting the rela- 
tionship between theory, research and 
practice, this book is only a qualified 
success. 

In an introductory chapter review- 
ing various approaches to the study of 
cognitive development, Dr Turner 
emphasizes the importance of internal 
mental processes and interactional 
models, out also indicates the limita- 
tions of the behaviourist school, which 
has largely restricted its concern to the 
investigation of overt behaviour. She 
then provides a critical but balanced 
discussion of cognitive development 
during infancy (0-2 years), the pre- 
school years (2-5), the first and middle 
school periods (5-8 and 8-13), and, 
finally, adolescence to senescence. 
Although she places considerable 
emphasis on the work of Piaget, she 
also pays attention to recent criticisms 
and modifications of Piagetian theory, 
turning for example to those writers 
who assert that the young child is more 
competent than Piaget suggested and 
to those who attach weight to the role 
of early social interaction in cognitive 
growth. 

Although it is not easy to write about 
the complexities of cognitive develop- 
ment with clarity and without getting 
entangled In the jargon which char- 
acterizes some of the literature. Tur- 
ner has succeeded in providing a lucid 
and coherent book which is never dull. 
She has done her best to enliven the 
text with examples of actual experi- 
ments, while careful to point out how 
the form and presentation of an experi- 
ment cun nffcct its results. Inevitably, 


have liked much more from her in all 
the sections in which discussion was 
drastically curtailed - for example, 
those an adolescent development, old 
age and individual differences. 

Although the title implies that a 
major concern of the book is to show 
how experimental work on cognitive 
development can be npplied to educa- 
tional practice, this question is dealt 
with only sketchily. Indeed, Turner is 
reluctant to spell out the direct applica- 
tions of psychologists' understanding 
of cognitive development to educa- 
tion, and is anxious chat any sugges- 
tions she makes should he taken as no 
more than exploratory and tentative. 
Although suen a personal stance is 
reasonable enough, it is a pity that so 
little reference is made to the work of 
otheis who have made useful contribu- 
tions to linking cognitive psychology to 
educational practice - for example, 
Ausubel, Cronbach and Tomlinson. 
Further, in view of the considerable 
literature on the effects of intervention 
programmes on the cognitive develop- 
ment of young children, the coverage 
of this topic in less than two pages is 
inadequate. In her consideration of 
applications, however, Turher does 
underline the importance of “meta- 
cognition’’. of “knowing about know- 
ing", and advocates that educationists 
should help learners to become in- 
volved in the process of their own 
learning by assessing for themselves 
“how they are using their cognitive 
processes at any one time so as to plan 
what their next move should be". 
More work on this approach to learn- 
ingwould certainly be worthwhile. 

Though intended as an introductory 
text, it may well be that readers with 
some knowledge of the field will derive 
more benefit from the book than 
students in the early stages of studying 
psychology. The fact remains thBi it 
succeeds more as an informed and 
enjoyable review of experimental 
work on cognitive development, which 
can be highly recommended, than in 
showing tnc links between cognitive 
theory and educational practice. 

Maurice Chazan 

Maurice Chazan is professor of educa- 
tion at the University College of 
Swansea. 


treatment afforded to 


in covering the whole life-span in a 
limited space, the book suffers from 
the brevity of treatment afforded to 
many of tne aspects of cognitive de- 
velopment discussed. The cnapters on 
the early years and first school period 
are more substantial and informative 
than those on the later yearn, which arc 
highly condensed. However, it is a 
tribute to Turner’s writing that I would 


Blackwell has published a collection 
of readings as Early Childhood De- 
velopment and Education. Edited by 
Margnret Donaldson, Robert Grieve 
and Chris Pratt, the book, which 
presents a selection of papers In de- 
velopmental psychology with an edito- 
rial commentary, is available at £19.50 
and £7.50. 


Unfortunntely, the writing in The 
Logic of Perception is often ugly and 
usually cumbersome so that the render 
has to work unnecessarily hard. It is 
difficult to believe that Perception was 
written by the same hand. It is a clear 
and terse introduction to the subject 

. . ■ ■ * men 


<ne extraction of lines and edges, scene which sets out in an elementary way 

W«, recognition of three-dimen- the same thesis as the other book. The 

j™™ objects, and stereoscopic vision. illustrations arc helpful and many of 
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5--«wuj W ; l 5 1 ana stereoscopic vision. 
™^J&Dores some of the concepts 
“®Woped within AI that would have 
“ipefl to remove some of the puzzles 
; Ti* “ for exa mple, the use of 
■juncuons as a cue to interposition. 

80 ^ fr° m acknowledging 
EgWfcwton of AI workers and the 
■Si Sj* 1 ^ etWecn his own approach 
Rock feels it necessary to 
i %Jfa^ lhclr work..He writes: "Re- 

i,. Sz? m field of artificial intclti- 
represent the prom- 
s a spsdfic *eory of percep- 

the TtlSu psychologists ever wake To 
,ntrodu ce some rigour into 
' L Kw JCCt S r wil1 the y always leave it 
I tnfa25S!?1 sneer at them for 
or&iE^.te Rock’s Ingenuity and 
' explanations are not 

■' not complete. He shows 

7.' be petpeptual phenomena can 
L?** 1 jh lermS of the applica- 
i » knowledge, but be dt£? not 
^vuf^. n |Oroug characterization of 

f 
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illustrations arc helpful and many of 
them are delightful. Apart from the 
tedious chnpter on Inose tedious 
geometrical illusions, it can be very 
strongly recommended as a guide to 
anyone wanting to be introduced to the 
psychological approach to visual 
perception. 

Both books have one or two nagging 
faults. Rock seems ignorant of much 
work conducted outside North Amer- 
ica. He argues that motion parallax is 
not a cue to depth, presumably ui 
ignorance of the senes of wholly, 
convincing experiments on this topic 
undertaken by Brian Rogers in St 
Andrews. And he spends too much 
time taking Gestalt and Gibsonlan 
theorizing seriously. They could both 
have been dispatched in a few lines.. 
American psychologists cannot resist 
paying 'attention to the man who 
shouts the hardest, whether U heJ. J. 
Gibson or B. F. Skinner, evep whin he 


I 1 one must lake - 

}; HS^j^^nship between it : 
L :• cmian» wor ld and that' the 


should be readnot merely by psycrio- 
logistt, but by anyone Interested in 
computational vision: someone Ins o 
work on the many ideas & cqntajnsin 
order tq ppt them info more rigorous 
fo rm. . ; ' ~ — 

Stuart Sutherland i 

Stuart Sutherland is Director of the 


The social Dimension 

European Developments In Social Psychology 
Edited by the late HENRI TAJFEL 
A two volume survey ot the major developments In Boolal 

psychology during the past iwo decades. Volume 1 1s 

concerned with the social developmentof thechjd, 
interpersonal communication and the social context of 
Individual actions; while Volume2cover8 representations ol 
social reality, group processes, and Intargroup relations. 

Each volume Hard oovers £30,00 net 
Paperback El 1.60 net 
European Studies In Social Psychology 
Co-publication with the Malaondea Sciences def Homme, 
Pads 

Adaptive Behavior and 
Learning 

J.E.R.8TADDON 

A new end provocative thooretlc^nt^ratton trifle 
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The Meaning of Primate 
Signals 

Edited by ROM HARRlf and VERNON REYNQLDS 

This comprehensive survey reflects a variety of dlscjp! inary 
perspedwea on the nature and function ol primate signaling 
problem under discussion Is that of our ability to 
taterpret ihe ways In which information la processed without 
UnpSing our own language-based catefiorteaiio ns^ ^ ^ 

Studies in Emotion and Social Interaction 

. ... ' ; .j . 


social interaction In 
individual Development 

Edited by WILLEM DOISEend AUQUSTOPALMONAR1 

This volume Is centrally situated In the tradition of research 
that views the ohlld and adolescent asartlvely constructing 
their own Identity through Interacting with the social 
environment, it argues that only by bringing together 
empirical and theoretical advancesin the study of individual 
development will real progress be made, £27.50 net 

European Studies in Social Psychology 

Co-publication with the Maison des Sctences de t'Homme, 

Paris 

Social Representations 

Edited by R. M. FARR and & MOSCOVIC1 


been studying various social representations wllhln French 
society. Here, tor the Hrat time In English, laasampleofthat 
tradition of research . Empirical woikof the 'French sohooT Is 
located In a wider international setting. £35.00 net 

European Studies In Social Psychology 

Co-publication withthshtiisondosSdBnceadBrHomme, 

Park 

Forthcoming (14 June) 

Stochastic Modeling of 
Elementary psychological 
Processes 

JAMES T. TOWNSEND and F. GREGORY ASHBY 

This book addresses theproblemsof designing 
mathematical models far the simple typesof human cognitive 
and perceptual processes that have been studied by 
experimental psychologists over theyears. Numerous 
examples from me authors' own research and the 
experimental literature help to clarify 'the arguments. 

Hard covers £38.00 net 
Paperback £16.00 net 





Psychology 
from Oxford 



Visual Masking 

An Integrative Approach 

Bruno G. Breltmeyer 

Hera tor the first time is a comprehensive and integrated account of visuai 
masking and its related phenomena: visual persistence and intearation 
0 19 852105 7 £22.50 
Oxford Psychology Series 4 

Child’s Talk 

Learning to Use Language 

Jerome 8. Bruner 

Explores how the young child acquires the uses of his native language 
and how by using language first for limited ends, the child comes finally to 
recognize its more powerful, productive uses 
0 1 9 857613 7, £1 1 .00 019 B5751 1 4, £5.95 

Conditioning and 
Associative Learning 

N. J. Mackintosh 

ndl,tonln 9 and Naming in animals has changed 

changra ^ ^ ^ 15 yBar8, and thls book r0f,0cta many of ,hefiB 
018 852101 4 £17.50 
Oxford Psychology Series 3 

Oxford University Press 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FROM METHUEN 


Changing the Subject 

Psychology, social regulation and subjectivity 
Julian Henriques, Wendy HolJway, Cathy UrwJn 
Couze Venn and Valeric Walkcrdirie 

Z”?* 8 autjjore challenge the conception or u the suh- 

u thC s MPP° scd| y Integrated ego, the "I" or actor or self — 
undntSi only stands at the centre of traditional psychology but 
^°. much °[. the discourse of other Sal sciences 
J barconthl5 critical point a wide ranging set of new 
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2 / r n r ' Stuart Hall 

360 pages Hb 0 4 16 34560 3 £16.95 Pb 0 4 16-34570 6 £7.95 


University Paperback 

The Mental and 
Social life of Babies 

How parents create persons 
Kenneth Kaye 
In this provocative and 
controversial book Kenneth Kaye 
challenges those who claim that 
theJnfemlscognMvfcly 
precocious from hhth, lie 
proposes a new conception orthe 
role of parents In early human 
development. 

304 pages 

Pb 04 16 36910 3 £6.50 


Issues in 

Person Perception 

Edited by Mark Cook 
Psychology in Progress 
This volume brings together • 
research an four major Issues 
Involved in Judging pcopici the 
relationship between person 
Deception and personality. 
Inference from multiple cues; 
methodology of measuring 
accuracy of perception; and 
selection for employment. 

264 pages 

HB04I6324 509 £1495 
PbO 4 16 32460 6 £6.95 
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.. George Moore j *.-■ 
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Chimp 

intentions 

The Mind of an Ape 
by llavld Premack 
and Ann James Premack 
Norton, £11.95 and £6.20 
ISBN 0393 01581 5 and 301605 

Our fascination with chimpanzees has 
created heroines like David Premack's 
Sarah. The popular question, of 
course, is "Does Sarah hnve lan- 
guage?" 

In their latest book, the Premacks 
propose (hat "If a language is viewed 
as a family of representational systems 
we rescue it from ethnocentric limita- 
tions and include the language of apes 
within the family’ 1 . The language of 
apes, however, is not like human 
languages. Although chimpanzees 
show sensitivity to sequence - thus, 
“Mary give Sarah banana" is distin- 
guished from "Sarah give Mary bana- 
na” - they show no evidence of ma king 
any syntactic distinctions among their 
words. And although one or two of the 
apes would create strings of words, for 
example, describing their own actions 
( Elizabeth cut npple”), the Premacks 
could find no reason for calling these 
constructions "sentences” nor find evi- 
dence for linguistic creativity. 

Even if one declines the Premacks’ 
invitation to extend the definition of 
language, the research achievement is 
considerable. Words, for these chim- 
panzees, ore coloured plastic shapes. 
To represent the concept of an apple, 
for example, they select a blue mang- 
le, and put it in a sequence of other 

finflnac ^ .1 


tute completely for the object. It has 
properties beyond those of a name, for 
a name is only as informative as that of 
the representation that is stored and 
associated with it. For the chimpan- 
zees, a blue triangle has all the prop- 
erties of the apple it stands for, 
including being red and round. This 
substitution frees the process of gener- 
alization from the actual properties of 
the physical world. The chimpanzee is 
then enabled to think about (1 can sec 
no reason not to use the term) things 
like the functions of objects and the 
consequences of their use. The lan- 
guage-trained chimpanzees would 
choose a pencil in the presence of an 


as support for early foS! 
human children. We ran 

dramatic ■ ca Q 


apple covered with writing, ignoring 
the knife they used for cutting apples 
outside the training sessions. Ibc 


chimpanzees who were not language- 
trained could not do such tasks. Sarah 
could go further, and was able to 
indicate that the relationship of a 
can-opener to a can was the same ns 
that of a key to a lock. Thus, mental 
predicates like “opens”, for which 
there were no words, had the same 
properties as relationships like "on”, 
‘shape of, "same” and •’if-then”, for 
which words existed. 

Why should this upgrading of the 
chimpanzee's mind be possible? The 
Premacks speculate that for all species 
there are capacities at a nacent stage 
that can be affected by excess stimula- 
tion. But this should not be understood 


zee to nriK its responses to abstract 
representations rather than to objects. 
In consequence, the word can substi- 


Coded 
messages 

In-Deplh Understanding! 
a computer model of Integrated 
processing for narrative 
comprehension 
by Michael G, Dyer 
MIT Press, £3 1.50 
ISBN 0262 04073 5 

“In-depth understanding”, as Dver 
insists on calling it, is what humans are 
capable of doing when presented with 
narratives, but what designers of lan- 
guage-processing computer programs 
nave so far avoided^ Presenting a 
theory of this in-depth understanding 
3? “ f. ccount . of the implementation 
iWW a computer program 
called Bons, Dyer s book is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of machines that can respond to lan- 
guage will appeal most to those look- 
ing for a way of providing automated 
translations and summaries of textual 
Information. 

Boris responds to short stories by 
constructing inferences and intentions, 

md by recognizihgunderlyirig them«! 

9 uest i Q ns toprove.that 
It has fans Its job. For example: 

Text -- ‘Tie felt extremely upset by 
the .incident, and had throe drinks 
■ the restaurant, When Paul ar- 

U v f£? ,? Ic H fefrly drunk. 

After the food came, Richard ispil- 
led a. qup of coffee on Paul.. Paul 

1 & d , nn °y ed by this so 

i Wchard offered to drive him home 

for a change of clothes” 

; tauj^ntr 1 ®* happened at *^>es- 

Sfiee?^ y d!d RlCbflrd spi “ thG 
'. £ - “Richard Was dnink” ' ‘ 1 

; ® *“! 

fi A”! was; iinbapDv” , 1 ; ‘ 
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given that the hook is Dyer's PhD 
thesis and was written in Schenk's 
Inmnitorics. 

The integration requires Boris to 
identify the plans which govern the 
characters' actions. Features such as 
resources, efficacy, risk, legitimacy 
and preconditions arc extracted nnri 
mapped on to a set of TAUs that are 
programmed into Boris’s memory. 
TAUs correspond to a planning struc- 
ture that represents store events in 
terms of the plan used, its intended 
effect, reasons for its failure, and 
advice on how to avoid failure in 
future. A typical TAU is therefore an 
adage such as “closing the stable door 
after the horse has bolted”, and Boris 
ran identify the adage appropriate to 
short stories. This adage was offered 
when Boris read a story about a 
graduate student who moved to a 
better equipped department just as he 
was offered Improved facilities in his 

home department. Dyer points out that 

adages often refer to failed expecia- 
tlons due to errors in planning, and 
much of the thesis concerns the im- 
portance of recognizing the theme of 
narratives. 

Boris also has an impressive ability 
to recognize people’s intentions. In the 
restaurant scene (example above), the 
program retards that Paul has a “pre- 
. wree-comfort" goal violated and that 
hi? fnepd Richard will help him to 
8 oal - So, when asked 
Why did Richard offer to drive Paul 
• Boris replies "Richard had 
spilled coffee on Paul’s clothes” rather 
Uian something like 'To get home”, 
nie appropriate answer is selected on 
-the - basis, of a n assessment of the 

S2*T er t . k " ow J ed 8C, something 
humans certainly do and something 
W nov el I far' a machine. s 

, carry expectations about 

toftd?2rikS rcaCt,pn ? of the charac - 
SfkfHSm m P ar . raliVes - After Paul 
mwty coffee nc is expected to feel 
' B P ns bribes him as 

unhappy even though the story makes 
of his affective state. 
Descriptions of emotional responses 

■fotfoSk™ n F 01 8dd ^ * p Program 
'SntSS 5? ih 0f corapjeteness, but are 
t0 th e recognition of the TAU 

T- *■ ,hema - dCr \ 

80We n<* eompre- 
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■ comparable enhancement 5ft 1 

intelligence, we may remiS S®? 3 

' tcrecntion of a Effgfcb 
cmlization in intelliaemv hi. 5 P fr 
beyond our own ' 8 “ h8! to 
One of the most important chw 
concerns intcntionality.T^p3 
asked two main quest^M 
chimps hove intentions; and do !)! 
chimps think that we have 
To which the Premacks anS^ 
and 'probabJy'', rcspcctivpiu n 
attack the first problem b/derS 
st rating that Iwo'of £ 

^J^n^JaHgtiagc-traineK 

del, lately miskad a, raiaerthe^ 

The second level of inientionifo 
was studied only with Sarah. sS 
shown films of a human aS j 
troubles that ranged from trying J 
reach fruit to trying to play 
mophone that was not fluLdii 
Sarah was then given a set oK 
graphs including the correct Jgfo 
(the actor stepping on to a chair; a coni 
p ugged into a socket) and iZ 
alternatives. Although this task 2 
beyond most three-year-old children 
Sarah managed it. Furthermore, v4co 
the actor was an “unfriendly" trainer 
Sarah would choose as her solution tbt 
pict u rc of a minor catastrophe, like ifc 
actor falling off a chair, rather ihantht 
‘correct” solution. 

Despite its qualities, this short 
scmi-populnr book is in a number d 
ways carelessly put together. An» 
dotes are sometimes repeated to iUu- 
Irntc different topics but with poimks 
and disconcerting variations in det& 
Ahovc all, there is no clearly de- 
veloped line of argument. David Pn- 
ninck produced a more scholarly mi 
much better written book InJefige sa 
in Ape aiul Man in 1976 and anotiw 
volume is on the way. Anyone serious- 
ly interested in Premnck's exceDem 
work should read these in preference 
to this rather inadequate substitute. 


John Morton 


John Morton is Director of the MRC 
Cognitive Development Unit, London 


ates an episodic context as it progres- 
ses through the sentence. The conten 
is used to resolve Inter ambiguity. Thk* 
is not an exclusively “top-down * « 
“bottom-up” approach to sentence 
parsing, so much ns interactive, in that 
it uses whatever information cam bt 
useful to limit the senreh (this corres- 
ponds to n currently popular viewd 
human reading iindf reading develop- 
ment). Such correspondences between 
programming nml human bchavfoof 
are encouraging, because they provide 
converging indications that wc are 
getting it right. Another point oi 
convergence is that asking Boris qua- 
lions cuu result in a modification of the 


memory structure derived from d 
narrative. The same happens wu 
eye-witnesses arc asked quesna 


which themselves contain inforraauo 

Comprehension is . modelled 
Dyer’s program with the aid of pnwu 
tion systems - a form of n«H> 
haviourism attempting to idrnr 
which rules are used on which oec 
sions. However, although Dyw 
powerful and provocative thesis #i 
undoubtedly nave an Impart . o 
psycholinguists and cognitive sajs 
tists, to consider that Bori^um^ 
stands the narratives stretches J" 
bounds of credibility, for. !t w*® 
stands in the same way that ® 
typewriter keyboard understands w 
concept of an alphabet. Bons is 
impressive code-user, but it * 1“, 
prcu tn ntp rnrtM wirhnut 


John Scaric has pointed oui 
context. In what sense, for exarnp 
does Boris understand that raui 
unhappy after spilling coffcc?To*w 
this is just another semantic fe^. 
be attached to the actor Pauli so 
he talks of “in-depth" undersUJ 1 ™ 
Dyer is making a category 
Without direct expenenee oi « 
semantic features being pro^^’ 
being active in a real world, non* 
more than a very intelligent 
Boris may well be on its way< . 
for it is often unclear whc Jr^ r r < s£ 
deductions about stories are ujp* ^ 
Borises. At limes they. seem. »• 
indistinguishable. - 

Geoffrey Underwpod^. 
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Cmbridge University Press, madc , as 
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nit psychological study of animal have os if they 

uiniing h® 5 ° ce P 1 computations n 

itficnlt times. In the 1940s and 1950s, obtain the mr 

laming theory commanded a central shortest time wit 

E. t Behawoural! 

SSe and J- B. Watson, a num- approach to slu 

KflStei (most notable among nng behavioui 

ISfflCliik Hull) set about the task J SKs roi 

,nHifvini the principles of be- wmcnininiscoi 

- laws of behaviour perhaps efficient at ens 
In their generality (nd fu'n- Rented Jn 

fe 1 iss 10 e 

Th failure of their enterprise has ^“ve so as 

atowganl claims originally madc for * hal . , * le ra,cs 
«. Tbooof us still trying to determine hnviour corresj; 

more precisely why the rat in the maze l b° sc governing 
(or piMon in the Skinner box) behaves F|f con P eck,n S 

as it does often find ourselves called 00X1 
upon to justify, in the face of Although the 
“attracts" Erom biological psychology describes is in 
and from cognitive psychology, why lion, St addon 
we should choose to study non-human embrace what h 
animals in these ways. approach when 

In his book, which is devoted nlmost the book, he t 1 
exclusively to laboratory studies of learning and mi 
usmii behaviour, Professor Staddon to take as a 
is uncompromising about their worth. animal's repres 
He writes: “Human relcvnnce has notion that we 
! usually been a poor guide to fruitful radical behava 
research ... if you want to build a that the rules ft 
scientific understanding of the evolu- tions are those 
two and meaning of intelligence then For example . c 
■ you must study animals ... the pros- lished fact th 
:• prtdfbding out something of endur- readily about a 
mg Kumfflc value by studying only novel one whci 
people scans to me remote." He is ated with suint 
quite hBray, however, to compromise sny the dcliv 
wth biological and cognitive psycholu- Stnddon’s exp! 
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gy, and his book can be seen as an 
essay on the interface between some 
aspects of these disciplines and some 
aspects of learning theory. 

Pride of place is given to analysis of 
the performance shown by hungry 
animals responding in the Skinner box 
for food reward delivered according to 
the, often complex, schedules of rein- 
forcement that arc characteristic of B. 
F. Skinner's brand of behaviourism. A 
superficial link with biological psychol- 
ogy is ensy to make - a parallel 
between Darwinian natural selection 
and the way in which reward selective- 
ly strengthens certain responses in an 
animal's repertoire has often been 
noted. But a more substantial link can 
be madc, as Staddon is keen to 
emphasize. Performance on schedules 
lends itself to analysis in terms of 
optimization, since animals often be- 
have os if they had carried out the 
computations necessary for them to 
obtain the maximum food in the 
shortest time with a minimum of effort. 

Behavioural ecology takes a similiar 
approach to studying naturally occur- 
ring behaviour. It starts with the 
assumption that animals are optimal, 
which in this context means maximally 
efficient at ensuring their genes are 
represented in future generations. 
When applied to foraging, this turns 
into the assumption that animals will 
behave so as to obtain maximum 
energy intake for minimum effort. By 
and large they do, and it is re-assuring 
that the rules that described their be- 
haviour correspond pretty well with 
those governing the behaviour of the 
pigeon pecking for food in n Skinner 
box. 

Although the experimental work he 
describes is in the behaviourist tradi- 
tion, Stnddon is quite happy to 
embrace what he regards rs n cognitive 
approach when, in the second half of 


infer the likely cause of the shock and 
that this can more plausibly be attri- 
buted to a novel stimulus than be a 
familiar event with a low prior prob- 
ability of association with shock. 

If this account of learning seems 
uncomfortably glib, this is only in part 
because of the need 10 condense 
Staddon’s complex arguments. One 
other significant feature of the book is 
the extent to which it concentrates on 
descriptive (often mathematical) 
accounts of behaviour with a corres- 
ponding neglect of the underlying 
mechanisms. To specify precisely the 
rules that govern behaviour (to de- 
monstrate that pigeons behave as if 
computing how to obtain maximum 
food for minimum effort; to show that 
rats behave as if they compute a range 
of conditional probabilities) is a worth- 
while undertaking, but our account of 
behaviour remains incomplete until we 
know something about the mechan- 
isms involved. Staddon repeatedly 
urges the merits of his, hitherto rather 
neglected, functional approach and 
upbraids psychologists for undue con- 
cern with mechanisms. 

Behavioural ecologists have often 
made the same points. But it is in- 
teresting to note that on the occasions 
when they have set out to determine 
the mechanisms that underlie their 
functional analysis they have often 
turned to the processes of learning - to 
the processes whereby animals learn to 
recognize food, for instance, or to 
those whereby they leam to identify 
their close relatives. Staddon’s deci- 


sion to apply the same descriptive 
approach to learning as he applies to 
the performance produced (in part) by 


the book, he turns to a discussion of sire to an 
learning and memory. He is not afrnid basic prii 
to take as a central concept the approachi 
animal’s representation of its world (a unfamiliai 
notion that would shock a hard-line, idiosynen 
radical behavourist) and he suggests the autho 
that the rules for changing representa- seems liki 
tions arc those or Bnycsian inference, undcrgrai 
For example, consider the well cstab- supposed 
lished fuel that animals icnrn less 

readily about a fuiniliar stimulus than a 

novel one when that stimulus is associ- Geoffr 

uteri with Mime event oi consequence, — 

sny the delivery of electric shock. Geoffrey 

Sudden's explanation is that animals psydioloi 


learning deprives both him and other 
students ot behaviour of a proper 
account of one of the most important 
explanatory mechanisms. 

Finally, 1 did not find this an easy 
book to read. Smddon's laudable de- 
sire to analyse the phenomena from 
basic principles often results in his 
approaching standard topics in most 
unfamiliar ways. Although such 
idiosyncrasies may be refreshing tor 
the author's professional colleagues, it 


seems likely that they will confuse the 
undergraduates tor whom the book is 
supposedly intended. 

Geoffrey Hall 

Geoffrey Hall is senior lecturer in 
psychology at the University of York. 


Significantly the authors find it 
ncccssnry to preface the enterprise 
with chanters on the nature of psychol- 
ogy anti its biological bnses, so the 
integrative exercise is not especially 
far-reaching. It also fails to enlighten; 
and this is perhaps the principal weak- 
ness of the nook. Some chapters where 
it could legitimately be said to be a 
novel approach, like those on com- 


of applied psychology in the final 
chapter. Although it would seem to be 
whore all the angles do matter, applied 
psychology is considered somehow to- 
be out of reach of the integrative 
exercise. What it actually consists of Is 
not made clear, but Its practitioners 
(clinical, occupation^ and educational 
psychologists) are portrayed as fajih- 


the justification for bringing 
mil Miother introductory text in a field 
«« « already crowded?", somewhat 
begins this new introduc- 
*r e answer, apart from the 
Sjrtoow self-proclaimed enthusiasm is 
«2L“ about its business in a 
“mrent and valuable” way by adopt- 
SL 5° '^grated approach", But 
m mi 11 in a discipline with 

arbitrary lines of demarca- 
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hnawT reiated to ‘he theme of 
that runs through psychology 
5* S^P^ 011 10 psychotherapy, or 
.^ integrated perspective" that 
ra«iolDgy and neighbouring disci- 
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tactips; In the event, it turns 
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lnJr n | to 6n attempt at discussing 
itoflf 5 s ?* 8 the conventional dlvb 
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munication and on thought and Inn- 
guage, email little more than a recita- 
tion of divcise strands of evidence and 
thought, merely stringing these 
together in the same chapter being no 

g uarantee that integrative insights will 
e produced. For example, chapter 
ten, on communication, is an encyclo- 
paedic mixture ending up with a leng- 
thy but misplaced piece on the dispute 
about the common origins-of acquired 
and developmental dyslexia. The rest 
of the chapter ranges widely over 
territory more obviously relevant to 
interpersonal communication. Variety 

on this scale, when it is not informed by 
a perspective supplied by the authors, 
seems an act of carelessness. 

Although there seems to have been 
some discussion about what to include 
in each chapter, the authors integra- 
tive efforts do not seem to have gone 
much further than this: the style is 
uneven and the level of discussion is 
inconsistent; there is an oowtoaal 
sloppiness of expression; and there are 
some unhelpful over-sights regarding 
terminology. For example, a “JJ™. 
exposition of the concept of channel 
in the context of sensory information 
processing is followed In a later chap- 
ter by anTncautlous generalization of 
the concept to refer to gaze and fedal 

form" 

ly; most chapters peter out with no 
attempt to summarize the matenal or 
. to provide tome Indication oTfijure 
developments. And bnl those occasions 
when si sb P oets are given the vision is 

• interests of academic psy^ojogy. 
This rather timid approach to the 
business of psyehofogy-andjM pros-; 
- pectris etempnfie^.® th? treatnfenf 


fully putting into effect the radical 
insights of academic psychology, the 
"backbone of the subject Despite the 
authors’ readiness to present this com- 
fortable fiction, their book presents 
virtually no evidence that psychology 
is applicable. On the contrary, it 
concentrates on those little whirlpools 
in which academics blithely swim, 
seemingly unaware of real-world prob- 
lems - giving the impression that this is 
how things are and should be and that 
applied psychology is a matter of dull 
routine. A keener insight into what 
being a psychologist involves could 
have been conveyed by explaining 
some of the skills that are needed , and 
by a less condescending account of 
applied psychology than the “epi- 

BmpS^f placed on the know- 
ledge (hat a student of psychology is 
deemed to need, and the coverage is 
extensive and up:to-date (some 20 per 
cent of the references were published 
during the past five years). However, 
although the somewhat breathless rush 
of Information communicates the au- 
thors’ lively appreciation of the fron- 
tiere of psychology, for an introductory 
text a more measured approach would 


have made fora more digestible offer- 
ing Because its scope is wide, how- 
ever, the book will no doubt prove 


some more advanced material rauwr 
than to be intellectually drip-fed. The 
sections on further reading, in Uie form 
of “annotated bibliographies , are 
pirat useful and are the best evidence 
of successful teamwork, an agreed 
strategy, and an "integrated 
approach” 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

An Introduction to Applied Psychology 

edited fay A. Qele, Department nl Psychology. University of Southampton and 
A. J. Chapman, Department of Psychology. University oi Loads 

Students of psychology ai undergraduate end gradual a lave Is will find this book a vivid 
introduction to applied psychology. Each chapter Is a cose study showing how 
psychological knowledge Increases our understanding oi a specific area of social 
concern. The book departs from the traditional practice which Isolates different 
branches of psychology In favour ol an Iniegraiad approach which has Implications for 
both training and professional practice. 

0471 90313 2 3flOpp Mareh'B4 (cloth) £18 60 

0471 0031 4 0 390pp March ‘84 (paper) £8.96 

GROUPS 

by M. Robinson, Social Synthesis Unit 

The author offora principle! for analysing tha behaviour ot people In groups, and lor 
modelling patterns of stability, growth and change. The story of the Brighton Rams 
Pro | cot shows how the multi-coloured swirl ol human activity, with all Its apparent 
chaos, can be understood. The essential processes are laid bare — then put together 
again as a computer -mode I that explains why some groups aurviva and others do not. 
0471 90009 B 344pp March’84 (doth) £18.86 

0471 90406 6 344pp March' 64 (paper) £8.96 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 

edited by M.M. Qruneberg, University Collage of Swanson, and T. Wall, Uruvaraity of 
Sheffield 

This edited vnlumo Is Intended lor undergreduato and post graduaie studenla taking 
courses in social and organizational psychology together wilh students taking business 
studies' courses. 


0471 10328 8 


April' B4 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LAW 

adftod by D. J. MQIisr. Preston Polytechnic. D.E. Blackman, University Collage. Cardiff 
and A.J. Chapman. University of Leeds 

Thla book will bo of Interest to a wide range of people. The chapters Illustrate the 
diversity ol topics which are of mutual inleresi to psychology and lew. 

0471 90338 1 496pp July *84 approx. £28.86 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 6th Edition 

by Q, A. Kimble, Duke University. N. Q armory. University cl Minnesota, and E. ZIglar, 
Yale University 

A completely revised and reorganized comprehensive survey ol general psychology 
from an eclociic point of view. 

047186284 3 74Bpp March'B4 £21.30 

For tuoliar information piatta wnls to tha tar I book Matugti — inapacrian capias ol canaitt littei 
avakabfs. 


John Wiley & Sons Limited 
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Perception and Cognition 

JOHN HEIL 

To common sense, our perception of the world is a direct, 
unmed iaced awareness, Coenitive psychologists h ave held that such 
awareness is inevitably mediated by representative states that grand 
between us and our world. John Heil suggests a way of accounting 
for- and doing justice to- both of these perspectives. He argues 
against the computer model of mental activity, common in cognitive 
psychology, and asserts that in perceiving we became aware not 
only of motfifications of some internal processes but also of real 

f rings-on in the external world . 

15.95 Hardback 192pp 0-520-04833-4 

The Power of the Center 

A Study of Composition in the Visual Arts 

Revised edition 

RUDOLF ARNHE1M , , , ... 

In this b ook, Arnheim focuses on the two fundamental spatial 
patterns whose interaction accounts for the structure of works of 
art: the concentric or cosmic system, and the Cartesian framework. 
This revised edition has an additional chapter on the three- 
dimensional phenomena of architectural design. 

£6.95 Paperback 256pp illus. 0-520-0501 5-0 

1617) 

UNIVERSITY OF CCllifOYftiCi PRESS 

• 126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W9SD 


JOURNAL OF 

LANGUAGE and 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Volume 3 1984 (Quarterly) Subscription rate: £31.00, 
Individual £10.00, Student £6.00. 

Special triple Issue in Vol. 2 (1983) 

2nd International Conference 
Social Psychology and Language 

Plenary Papers and Symposium Reviews 
Price for the Issue £22.00 

Send for a free sample, copy, full contents list of Volumes 1 
& 2 and our NEW catalogue of books and journals 

! MULTILINGUAL MATTERS LTD 
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BOOKS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A battery 
of tests 

F rames of Mtad: (he theory 
of multiple Intelligences 
by Howard Gardner 
William Heinemann. £l8.(Xi 
ISBN 0434 28245 6 

Anyone concerned with the reputation 
of psychology must have mixed feel- 
ings about intelligence tests; more than 
any other psychological invention, 
they have had a far greater impact on 
society. On occasions, however, they 
have aroused widespread fear, hostil- 
ity and even contempt. A [though there 
are many reasons lor these negative 
feelings - some a great deal less 
rational than others - most of the 
difficulties encountered by these tests 
can be traced back to the uneasy 
relationship that exists between their 
practical value and attempts to give 
them some theoretical meaning. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPUajg^* 


It is not always understood that 
intelligence tests were originally de- 
vised in order to solve a practical 
pro lj J em. Alfred Bmet, an impressive- 
ly practical man. produced the first 
successful lest in order to help mental- 
ly handicapped children. Setting out to 
find u way of identifying them so that 
they could be given the right kind of 
help, he did no( bother much with 
theories about the nature of intelli- 
gence. As he had made the simple 
observation that whatever intelligence 


. . , 

is it seems to increase during child- 
hood, he tried out a series of simple 
and often amusing problems on chil- 

Hrdrt nf r4iffn.it.> ■ - I _ . _ r* ■ 
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dren of different ages in order to find 
out which were “sensitive” to age - 
which problems, that is. would be 
more likely to be answered correctly 
by older thnn by younger children. 
These were the problems which he 
kept in his test, and for his purposes 
this turned our to be the right thing to 
do. 

The lest was a success in that it did 
predicr how well children learn things 
at school, it was an immediate help. It 
made, for example, the business of 

If Tin inn nnr iulin« ■*- ■ *i ■ 
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numerous cases of children whose 
reading falls well behind that of other 
children of the same age. It would be 
near criminal irresponsibility not to 
give a child like this an intelligence 
test. He will, of course, need help- but 
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hat different kinds of help if he is a 
dc- normally intelligent child with rather 
ical specific difficulties than if his intcllcc- 
vc- tual difficulties are of a much more 
irst general kind. 

al- These were practical gains, and one 
to eminently sane tactic would be to leave 
tat it al (hat and not bother with theory at 
of all. How quickly a child spots what is 
ith wrong with the statement Fred’s feet 
Hi- were so big that he had tp put his 
Jle trousers on over his head” is related to 
cc how well he does at school. The 
d- trouble is that it is very difficult to 
ilc make a theoretical statement about 
il- what is happening when he tackles a 
id problem like this. But the theoretical 
- vacuum created by Binct’s test and by 
w the tests of his successors did tempt a 
ly number of rash psychologists to try to 
t. use them to discover what intelligence 
le is. Their entirely vain endeavours are 
:s the spur for Howard Gardner's enter- 

0 taining and interesting book, in which 
he deals with the question of whether 

d or not there is one central underlying 
is capacity which wc can call intelligence. 

1 In the post some have argued for one 

. centra! factor, others for several. Ho- > 
ward Gardner claims that both groups 5 
were wrong, the first because there are 2 
in his view many kinds of intelligence “ 
and the second because the types of |u 
intelligence suggested were, again in p 
; wrong. The evidence on Fj 

which these two traditional schools of cl 
thought have based their theories has w 
come almost entirely from rather com- I 
plex statistical analyses of answers to £ 
intelligence tests. Gardner's innova- > 
lion is to tackle the question with a 5 
completely different type of evidence. 2 

He uses two kinds of data: one set 
comes from people with brain damage 
and the other from prodigies. Both 
convince him that there arc many 
different kinds of intelligence and that 
these are relatively independent of 
each other. Where there arc cases of 
people who are spectacularly good at 
one specific skill and yet quite ordinary 
in most other respects, and where too 
this skill can be destroyed by a compa- 
ratively specific injury to the brain, 
fhere Gardner argues is a form of 
intelligence in its own right. 

With the help of tliis two-pronged 
method, Gardner devotes the bulk of I 
his book to isolating different “inlelli- 
jSences". Logical and mathematical I 
intelligence is one, and in Gardner's . 
view a rather overrated intelligence at 
that. He is much more enthusiastic 
about other forms of intelligence 1 

which, he considers, have until now 
Men neglected, Music, movement, ^ 

language, space, and relationships be- 1 

Iweon people, lie believes, represent ( 

other quite separate ways of being * 

intelligent, and all of (hem extremely 1 

important. 7 5 

But how separate nre they? In the * 

end Gardner admits that they do havo £ 

Important Ihings in common and to " 

that extent are not completely inde- B 

pendent. The use of symbols, for * 

example plays an important and •' 

rather s milar role in the different d 

types of intelligence that he proposes, 31 

and he agrees that it is possible that the 11 

experience which a child has with a 

symbok m one sphere of behaviour 
ran affect the way he uses them in h 
another. Gardner's final account of the 81 
different types of intelligence and the 11 
relationships between them is, there- *« 

tore, sophisticated and hot always easy si 
to-pasp. But it is beautifully and d 

enthusiastically presented. in 



Why 
people 
smoke 

The Psychopharmacology of Smoking 
by G. L. Mangan and J. F. Golding 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0521 2S8065 

Never losing sight of the central ques- 
tion of why people smoke, (lie authors 
of this scholarly review of research on 
smoking cover the history of tobacco 
use smoking and health, theories of 
smoking, the pharmacology of nico- 
tine, recruitment to smoking, and 

f revcntion and cessation strategies. 

he range of material covered, as well 
as the depth and detail of the exposi- 
tion, is impressive, the authors appear- 
ing to be equally at home whether 
discussing the toxicology of cigarette 
smoke, the pharmacokinetics of nico- 

and' 'health cpidemiolo8y of sn »oking 

In their opening chapter on the 
history of tobacco use, the authors 
suggest that although tobacco was 
introduced into Europe in the six- 
teenth century and has been used ever 
since in one form or another (pipe. 

S , chewing, snuffing, cigarettes), 
ibon of tobacco smoke into the 
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However, although he writes well EJffi ( naceasa, 7 f ° T rapid and efficient 
id convincingly, sometimes his en- “L, e °f n >«rtine) only became loler- 
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"Presenting the material- In admirable; clarity, Ithe authors} provide' • 
an excellent overview of the major forces in current psychoanalytic" 
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and convincingly, sometimes his en- 
thusiasm carries him away. He should 
haw confined his invective to theories 
of intelligence based on intelligence 
tests. His argument towards the end of 
the bpok^that. intelligence tests reduce 
. the person.tested tb a single figure on a 
. scrap rof paper is quite misleading, 
Nobody uses them In that way- IQ 
scores me always put together with 
other information about the person in 
question; and in. any case these tests 
are usually divided into several sec- 
*veral different 

gr S at vaIue in 

i “JP* 15 Qf a , kf lowledgeable and reason- 
, ably sceptical psycfiolb^sf. .. 

K do reason, at all for 

replacing intelligence tft}ts, as Gardner 
sug^ts, wdi an impracticable battery 
o observatidns. which would be diffi- 
cult and tune-consuming to carry out 
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able early this century when tobacco 
manufacturers started to produce 
cigarettes with a relatively mild smoke, 
bince then, cigarettes have become 


nistering nicotine, the numerous and 
wide-ranging physiological effects of 
which the authors document in detiL 
Although the effects of nicotine in 
not as obvious or as dramatic as (tag 
of say amphetamine, or cocaine, « 
even alcohol, they none the less seta 
to be highly rewarding. 

Emphasizing the biphasic action o! 
nicotine - that is, its capacity to 
stimulate or sedate depending on ook, 
situation, mood and personality -ik 
authors argue that people ar 
cigarettes as a “psychological tool" B 
alter their level of arousal. Thus, a 
person might smoke to increase arou- 
a) when Inircd or tired, and to redua 
arousal when tense or under stress. 
Tliis approach leads naturally to • 
model of multiple drug use, in which 
people who arc by disposition under- 
aroused or over-aroused mlghl 1* 
expected to use a variety of stimuli^ 
or depressant drugs (nicotine, caf- 
feine, alcohol, tranquillisers) to main- 
tain the desired level of arousal. In 
addition to its effects on arousal or 
mood stale, nicotine may act dinstty 
on reward centres in the braia, 
although work on animals sueg&£ 
that It is much more difficuli m 
persuade them to self-adminisier nico- 
tine than other drugs like cocaine or 
amphetamine. 

By contrast, other theories prop- 
osed to explain why people start 
smoking emphasize psychosocial fac- 
tors such as self-image, peer pressure! 
and parental models. Here, noweyc[» 
the chapter on recruitment, in wwcfl 
the authors report in detail their ow 
study of the factors associated mid 
smoking among adolescents, sec 1 ™ 
oul of character with the rest of ins 
book, where no special prominent^ 
given to the authors' own res^ 1 


highly popular. wide range of strategies used lo Mp 


SUi thal th p J evidence is not copi- 
one-sided. For instance, the 
redactions m death rates for June 
cancer and heart disease in British 

P® U P sm °king were 

& 0ffeet increases in stress- 

related causes such as cirrhosis of the 
Uver, suicide accidents and poisoning. 
Here, the authors seem to have some 

2SK hy Wit !| th r view that ,hero are 

USS* 1 genetic factors predjsposina 
people to smoke (by way of certain 
characteristics^ and to de- 
V fe tU18 or hewt disease, 

ifle core of. the book Is a Jenethv 

0f i? 16 roar, > r ai,d vatStw 

Sat'S?* hav ® been proposed^ 


wide range of strategies used w 
people lo stop smoking or lo pMWJr 
them not to start, the authors are t“"J 
scathing about the quality of i»w“ “ 
this research, coming to the 
ing conclusion that we 1 £ I JK 


11 JS mufti 

however, that an estimated 95 per ^ 

of smokers who quit do so on their 
withoul formal help or rteatmw 5 ^' . 

All hough the book is . n, 
ten. it is more likely to fKied 
specialists. General readers intei 
in learning something about whjf^ 


P. E. Bryaiit 
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BOOKS 

Watson 

rides 

again 

uuriour: an Introduction to 
p^ology bs a biological science 

jSemic Press. £12.00 and £8.50 
So 123195802 and 319582 9 

cjTOjty years ago. J. B. Watson 
mWlshed Behavior: an introduction 
I comparative psy c hol°gy : Although 
academic eras do not begin and end 
neaily, it is often assumed that the 
school of behaviourism which this 
book established was dead and buried 
by about 1965. There have certainly 
ton theoretical changes in psychology 
since then. Undergraduates on some 
courses may hear the word “cognition ’ 
as often as those in earlier times heard 
“behaviour” and I had begun wonder- 
ing recently if the excesses of cognitive 
theorizing (about whether ail images 
are propositions) might provoke a 
positivist reaction, rather as the spe- 
cious conundrums of introspection ism 
(about whether all thoughts arc im- 
ages) provoked Watson. It is n sur- 
prise, however, to find many of Wat- 
son's own views rc-cxprcssed, 
apparently untouched by time, in a 
book billed as a complete introduction 
to modem biological psychology. 

Watson began his book with the 
daim that psychology should be a 


anen of natural science, wnose goat 
is the “prediction and control of be- 
haviour*' . and which “recognizes no 
dividing line between man and brute". 
He went on to sonic admirable text- 
book material. One chapter on instinct 
made use of his own field studies with 
terns, and another had clear accounts 
of both Darwinian natural selection 
and the Mcndclian laws of heredity. 
Watson’s own theoretical analysis, in- 
cluding his notorious belief that all 
thought consists of movements of the 
larynx or tongue, is, however, now 
very difficult to swallow. More gener- 
ally, he claimed the brain can do 


all this will be very helpful to under- 
graduates. ! 

It is less likely, however, that they 
will be helped by the chapter on 
“Stimuli anu responses”, which ends 
with the claim that “the subject matter 
of the psychologist is ultimately what 
the organism docs (R)” and that “the 
psychologist's job is to find out what 
circumstances (S) make the organism 
do it". This is vintage behaviourism, as 
purveyed by Watson and later by B. F. 
Skinner. Hail revives a number of 
other old-fashioned concepts. He firm- 
ly supports the analogy of (he brain as a 
telephone switchboard, argues at 


any, m: Limmcu me uram tun uu telephone switchDoard, argues at 
nothing but give outputs in response to length that the principles of the spinal 
inputs, vannlion being introduced only reflex apply to al! brain functions and 
when reflexes arc made more likely by D il behaviour, and concludes that “we 
use, or when use of connexions be- can accent the essence" of Clark Hull's 


tween reflexes allows one stimulus to 
be substituted for another (emotions 
being glandular reactions linked to 
new stimuli by the substitution princi- 
ple). The theme was of course that 
behaviour is everything, there being 
no important complexities inside the 
head. 

Hall's book retains several features 
of Watson's original, along with much 
that is new. It begins by emphasizing 
that psychology should be a biological 
science, and mat introspection was a 
mistake. The long chapter on evolu- 
tion includes cthological work on the 
instinctive behaviour of birds, related 
to the modem concerns of ecology and 
optimal foraging. A chapter on gene- 
tics covers Mendel's laws and the IQ 
issue (with an hereditarian conclu- 
sion). Early experience and psycholo- 
gical development are discussed with 
expertise and verve, Hall concluding 
that many things which happen early in 
life, such as sudden and long-lasting 
psychological changes, may occur later 
on just as well. Several common errors 
arc avoided in the description of brain 
anatomy, and there is n well-informed 
chapter on animal learning. Because 
the writing is very clear throughout, 
and genuinely at an introductory level. 


English 
as she 
is spoke 

Thought Into Speech: the psychology 
ofi language 
ty Junes Deese 
Prentice-Hall, £18.95 
ISBNCU3 91994 4 6 

Fsychologjats arc often accused of 
devising complicated laboratory ex- 
periments to arrive /at simple, com- 
jron-sensc conclusions. Nobody 
aiould accuse James Deesc of this, 
bowever, since his methods of studying 
hnguage praductibn are both simple 
jwd common sense. Most psycholog- 
hti of language construct models of 
now we speak and understand, derive 
predictions from their models, and test 
jbo predictions in experiments. Dcese 
Wens to language, then he describes 
wW he heara. 

raw^hr into Speech reports a lene- 
project in which Dcese and his 
®»sjants recorded, transcribed and 
ossified some 25 hours of spon- 
speech. They carried out no 
Bootaiory experiments (though there 
“™»nio simple confirmations of cora- 
““n-sense predictions - for instance, 
uat tong, complex sentences are har- 
? ^“fember than shorter, simpler 
n«.2 ■ made 1,0 instrumental 
J ~* 5ute ^ > cpts (though pauses were 
S re SL ul . a sma U sample of uttcr- 
Their analysis is descriptive, 
WeirdcscnptJong subjective. 

Ptoeteenth-century scien- 
had to settle f or BU ch research 


departed from current psychological 
practice not only In his methods, but in 
his philosophy of science. 

He even suggests that his work may 
have very limited applicability. Sub- 
titled the psychology of a language, 
the book describes, as Decse repeat- 
edly wurus us, nut (he use of language 


can accept the essence" of Clark Hull's 
equation relating behaviour to stimu- 
lus-response connexions and drive, 
and thus “salvage the general struc- 
ture" of Hull's stimulus-response 
theory. When these views are com- 
bined with an endorsement of modem 
sociobiology. Hall finds that there is 
nothing special about the human spe- 
cies. As a general rule he says he 
disregards tne species of any animal 
being investigated: when it comes to. 
human culture “the behaviour of any 
individual is determined by the en- 
vironment", but as “This is as true of 
the bee as it is of you and me", “there is 
no necessity for us to adopt a distinctly 
human psychology importantly diffe- 
rent from that applicable to other 
species". 

Tliis book seems rather idiosyncra- 
tic. It is odd, I think, to say that 
behaviourism has merely had a bad' 

E ress and that in fact “we are all 
ehaviourists nowadays” - a claim that 
might be disputed by, among others, 
those psychologists interested in the 
philosophy of language, existential 
psychotherapy, artificial intelligence 
and cognitive neuropsychology. Also, 
too much is missing. It would not 
suprise me to examine shortly a paper 
on biological psychology which con- 
tained questions on: functions of sleep; 
brain rhythms; polygraph recordings; 
the visual system; regulation of feed- 
ing; brain lateralization', sequelae of | 
strokes; and several aspects of brain 
biochemsitry (for example, anti-anxi- 
cty drugs, or dopamine and schizophre- 
nia). Not one of these is properly 
covered by Hall. Thera is no mention 
whatever of brain asymmetries or sleep, 
and only half a page caoh on brain 


in general, but the use of one reHstcr c | iem j str y and the visuol system (with 
(nubHc debate) of $“1*^1 . J jJJ/ nothing on dopamine . or diffe rent cell 
dnnl eduen ed) of one regionnl variant * , he visual cortex or retina). 

(American) of one language (English). js cn tlilcd to Iris own selection 

Dccsc hesitates to extend Ins conclu- 0 f topics. At some point, however, he 
sion to other registers of the same w ||j j ]ave t0 j acc U p J0 the fundamental 

dialect, let nlonc to other languages. crror in Watson's behaviourism. There 

Here common sense might cavil - is flre i m p ur tunt complexities inside the 
spenking American English really so head- bespite the fact that current, 
unlike speaking other languages/ theories close to the behaviourist trndi- 

Luckily, relevant evidence is available. t j on now acknowledge their existence 
Dccsc is not alone in having analysed a n . lccntra i representations", those 

Inrgc body of spontaneous speech; ma kc only □ brief and belated uppenr- 
n similar project u Randolph Quirk s [n , he chapter on learning. 

Survey of Spoken English at the Uni- 
versity of London. The London mate- — — — 

rial is publicly available, and articles CfeDhen Walker 

and books based on it suggest that r ■ - — — r ■ 

Dcese's modesty is unnecessary - his Stephen Walker is lecturer In psycholo- 
speakers behaved just like the London gy at Btrkbeck College, London. 

speakers. _ , ■ - — - - 

A single exception lies in Deese s y - ■ — ■ ' 

prosodic descriptions of his matenal. 

In part this again parallels previous __ - _ 

accounts: for example, he records that III kg \ Elf 

a speaker's voice was higher in pitch |Hb VV 

and louder when a new topic wasbeing ’ M « , MI — 

introduced. Instrumental studies of CIVI^TI fm 

Edinburgh speech and of Boston C j9Cll I IH 

speech nave found this too. What _ 

Deese heard his.speakers doing at the LI I 1 

ends of sentences, however, does seem gj W W I M I | 

to have b?en rather unusual. In gener- I w ■ w ■ ■ ™ 

al. pitch of the voice drops throughout _ M H m 

a sentence, and falls lowest at the end. C|P|] |\f| 

If speakers want to signal something |“ |V W I VI 

special-forexample, a question- they . 

■SSSSif METHUEr 

■ _r l:. ...nliatt 1 cpnlf.nreji _• 


Psychology in Utopia 

Toward a Social History of Soviet Psychology 

ALEX KOZULIN 

What function can a science of psychology serve in a Utopian 
society whose Ideological foundations already contain a theory of 
human nature? This Is the question that has dominated the history 
of Soviet psychology - a history that Alex Kozulin decodes in this 
book. 

Following an Introduction that discusses the problems of 
deciphering the real context of scientific work produced in an 
Ideological context, the author reviews the work and fate of four 
generations of Soviet psychologists: those who came of age 
before the Revolution, during the heady days of the 1920s, In the 
midst of the Stalin era and the most recent contemporary 
generation. 

£1 5.75 Hardback 1 86pp 0-262-1 1 087-3 

Names for Things 

A Study of Human Learning 

JOHN MACNAMARA 

“In a fascinating and controversial book, Macnamara explores a 
complex question - how children learn which words go Into which 
grammatical categories, how they learn to name 'things you could 
bump Into' . . a hard but rewarding book." Psychology Today 
“The strength of the book Is in Its rich mix of many angles and 
places of evidence on these issues and in Its bold claims on how 
much the child brings cognitively to language acquisition.” 
American Scientist 

£8.05 Paperback 288pp 0-262-63092-3 

Also available In cloth: £20.25 0-262-13189-2 
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126 Buckingham RalaceRoad LondcnSWlWQSO 


W. W. Norton & Company Ltd. 

37 Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3NU - 
Mind and Body 
The Psychology of Emotion and 
Stress 

George Mandlcr 

George Mandlcr, recently interviewed by Jonathan 
Miller for BBC Television's States qf Mind, here gives 
a modem introduction to die study of emotion. 
Consciousness, the value of cognitive psychology 
and stress arc some of the many topics covered by 
Professor Mandlcr. 

0 393 95346 7 35 2pp paper £8.75/112.25 

Abnormal Psychology 

David L. Rosen han arid Martin E. P. Seligman 

This new tide covers the history of abnormal psychology and 
contemporary approaches to the subject, from tne meaning of 
abnormality to the frontiers of psychology and die law. 

0 393 95277 0 700pp £17.95/125.00 

A Study Guide, Instructor's Manual and Test Item File are also available to 
accompany Abnormal Psychology. 

Inspection copies an available on request. 
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NEW 

ESSENTIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

FROM 

METHUEN 

General Editor: Peter Herrlot, 


in Its desire to be seen as a 'respectable' science, 
psychology has happily embraced that convenient 
dichotomy 'pure' versus ‘applied 1 . The major 
objective of New Essential Psychology is to 
demonstrate the futility of this distinction, and to 
demonstrate it to those who suffer most from It: 
beginning students, too often undergraduates are 
only taught 'pure 1 psychology, leaving the 
'applications' to postgraduate training. This 
ignores the fact that most major advances In 
psychology have resulted from its use In practical 
purposes. Each book In this series demonstrates 
that theory, research and practice are Intimately 
related. At the same time the series alms to 
continue the tradition of the Essential Psychology 
series: clear, up-to-date Introductory texts for 
students. 


A line Cutler __ 

bwSh f S d ?i cft ^tailed models qf — ** •- Schwartz’s 

work?; and nor does -A second edition of Bar^ benwara s 
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LEARNING THEORY 
AND BEHAVIOUR 
MODIFICATION 

STEPHEN WALKER 
O41033B1OO 192PP 

COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATION 

johaNnatujuner x*r r 

0416336701 ,192ppr';.;:i 


SELVES IN 
RELATION 
An introduction to 
psychotherapy and 
groups v 
KEITH OATLEY: 
0416336302 175pp 


SOCIAL 

INTERACTION AND 
ITS MANAGEMENT 

JUDYGAHAGAN 

0416337805 187pp 


Second Edition 

INSTINCL EXPERIMENTAL 

ENVIRONMENT DESIGN ANb 

;AND BEHAVIOUR, ^STATISTICS 

. S.E.0.LEA ■ StEyE.MHJLER . r , :: 

' d4l63364ok I60pp . 0416349404 192pp 
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Universities 


Lecturers for 
South Africa 


Johannesburg u,a wiiwaierarana in 

DEPT OF GERMAN 
STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer 

BJSSwffi f884. Bm,,m an<l e 

DEPT OF ENGLISH 

Lecturer 


STusa # 

DEPT OF SURVEYING 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

SiSw 




(unfcui oihafwlit autadl va hi 

f IAB1.006; Banlor 

JAZ4j363-lA27,S4a. Further detalla and 
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CoornionwMhh UnlvarshlH. (Apptsl, 
3B Oordon 8 quare, London WC1H0PF. 

'i ■ - 1 

James Cook University of 
North Queensland 
PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION 


Towniviffe ColleM of Advanced 
Eiiuraifon with [fie Unlvriiliy, « School 
or Education w« euabllihed (o integral' 
iflc [caching aiia leiearch acilvliln of in 
Dcpartmeni of Education and (he itachcr 
rtuatjon actlviiln of the former College. 
The School currently offtri couim and 
rtty nefcand dnvcfopnwm In 
wrlj childhood, primary and iccondary 
education, at dlpjoma, degree and higher 
dean* level.. In 1984 K ha» 70 equivalent 
fuO-tlme academic Mart and 140 
***!?»*, f nl full'ilm* Modenli, 

SSX! h S&!S2 , " d 

rwvMiioem Dminmcnii. 

■'« I if' dunilon, leaching 
MPwiene* ■( either primary or ifcoodary 
«jwtw leveli. a eornmitmem to teacher 


— - Wi Iiiuintmi iPicacner 

education, apwtoriiiB wtailnlurailve 
e^orknee In higher education and an 

assasaa*— 

13 July 1984. 

The University of New 1 
South Wales, Sydney 
PROFESSOR OF APPLIED 

mathematics 

Sekool of Malhtmallca 
Toe chair become, vacant on the 

MBIaiMh* fe? ° r Pror ““ c ,oh “ 

•Ppllod maihemailn. A aecondch Jror 
*PPll*d maihemailci li held by PrOfeuor 
V. T. Buck weld. The new profane will 

organJuand partklpaie In teaching and 
rncureh In applied maihemailH, and 
appNcami ihouM have (ubitaniTal 
rocarch Literal! in appropriate area.. 


Enquirlei regarding (he chair may be 
addrciied to Profeswr V. T. Ouchwald 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, or to 
Profeuor O. Drown, Head of the School 
of Mathematic, Pon Office Box 1 , 
Kensington, New South Waka. Auitralla 
2033, from whom further Information 
may be obtained regarding present area, 
or rnearch Imercit and the role or applied 
mathematic Id the School and thr 
University. 

Subjeei to consent by the University, 
profeuors mav undertake a limited 
#,notJn, pf hlfwr consultative work. 

1 1 , qua , ,y °f ftnplnyment opportunity I. 
University policy. The Unlvcnfiy reserves 
jTCpI-fll an 7 ch *lr by Invitation. 

The University of Melbourne 
LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
INDIA 

Departmeni 0 [ Indian and lndortetlaa 
Sludlra 

A P^l™'>ona are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for a continuing 
lectureship commencing In 1983. 

The Department offers course. In 
honour, level in Indian Siudln which 
Include language and area study. The 
lecturer appointed will tench area study 
courses In Indian Studies and may be 

anthropology courses under the luipkei 
or a proposed School or Aslan Studies. 
Applicants should have a thorough 
knowledge of on Indian language. 
Applicants should also normally pusim a 

PfeSKsaKSsss- 

discipline rather than In social or culiural 
anthropology arr also welcome la apply. 

For farther Information please com act 
Dr. C. A. Coppel. Chairman of Indian 

‘jily'wM^ 1 * lhe Univer,1 'y- 


LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT 

Application! are invited for two new 
poll I Ion sin the Graduate School of 
Management. Appointment, may be . 
nudew Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level 
"pouting oa qualification.. 

Applicants should haw ev per the In one 
or more or the following areas: 

Business — Government Relations: 

^^isssstsss^ 

Applicant, should psora a higher 
«egrw or other relevant academic 
quBlIflcailoniaiid have a proven research 

iff fii!” 5 h n> rttwd ,hfl 

Aopojrieei will preferably take up duty 
not fater than 1 si January, 1933. 

8 August I9S4, 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

School of Hamanltlea 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR 
(Tenurable) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ITALIAN STUDIES 

Appllcanii ihould have an Honour, 
degree in Italian (or equivalent 
qualirinllaM), be bi-lingunl in Italian 
and Englrth, and liave experience and/or 
quallucailon* In Italian language leaching 
methodology ai tertiary tad. An Iniernt 
and ability to teach courses in modern 
Italian literature and civilization w ill be 
an advantage. 

The appointee wQI co-ordinate language 


teach In gin the Department, co-operfic In 
the product Inn of leaching mamlali, and 
undertake such language leaching, 
lecturing and tutoring duties as may be 
requlredbv the Chairman. 

13 July 1984. 


LECTURER 
(TENURABLE) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ITALIAN STUDIES 

* Applicants should have a Maher degree 
(nr equivalent qualifications) in Ituliun 

I. licit! lure or Italian Studies (ihnagb Hmv 
registered for a higher degree muy he 
cfliisl Jcred). I Reference will he given In 
candidates with research Interests In rhe 
areas of Italian Enlightenment and 
Rumnnilclini. An ability to leach she 
Italian language at tertiary level Is 
essential. 

13 July 1984 

LECTURER 
(TEMPORARY) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Application. are invited from persons 
suitably qualified ro teach cauiie. In 
»nd moral p.ychology. 
Appointment I from 1 February, 1983 1 0 is 
January, 1986. Further details, Dr. R. 

pjj^fyte'" 8 31,2 "*■ 2429 

University of Sydney 
JOINT ICi AUSTRALIA/ 
UNIVERSITY OF 8YDNEY 
CHAIR IN PROCESS 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

The University and ICI Australia base 

• agreed locuabllih a Joint Chair in 
Prwes* Systems Engineering within the 

ClKmitml Engineering. 
Wh .f f i ,he h f w *t of lhl * poslllon will 
wtlclpaie In the leaching, research and 

. I 1 !"? *‘ 1 equitably between 
lhe University and ICI Australia. 

AppiscnMon.are Invited Iron persons 
with an outitiodlng record In rnearch 
and/or practice In Syitemi Engineering 
applied 10 chemical engineering such a. 
proeeis conirol, optimisation and 


computer sltnuiatlon and deslm. 

The appointment will berwaBud 
term of three year, in the firs innuct 
pe Unlvwrity reseiv« the right Hu 
proceed with any appointment k, 
tlnanclal or other reasons. 

3 August 1984. 

LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
JURISPRUDENCE 

Applicants should have both . In degree 
and a degree In philosophy, political 
theory, economic or toridogy. RebkI 
canerlrnee, a postgraduate dnretatf 
publications In the field of thdriptdd 
intesnts Is prefeircd. t«ehlD| In the 
department coven legal theory and 
reasoning, logic, sociology or liv. 
comparative JuriinrudflKe. soebSa 
Jurisprudence and human rights, 11 
undergraduate and postiruiatelnds- 
The position Is available from JmorV 
February I9BJ. 

13 July 1984 

LECTURER IN 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

School of Chemistry 
The 1 cciurer will participate btMdihg 
ni the elementary , advured. 
undergraduate, and postpaduattlnb. 
The depart mem has active resorri . 
groups In nigaiiomelalllcclKininir.tia' 
iiioigaiifr chemistry, analytical md 
environment il chemistry, crystil 
structure analysis, vibrational . 
spectroscopy, coordination dfumkunJ 
molecular efeciro optin. Piesrewtuij 
be given to applicant ■ w hose icietitk 


iiiwi 5111111 iiicninirj. nn luniKT 

inrnrmatlun contact rrofeim II.C- 
l-reeinan In the University (TrJn 
AA7. OCHfi), The oppolnimenl *111 
commence In or after Seniember IW 
The cnsl. of liavcl 10 Syflcey by the 
■appointee may be paid by the Utdttniif , 
20 July 19*4. | 

.LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Atipllcaiioiu are Invited from nnddnn, 
w lih ciRlIent resatrehaJid leaditaj 
records in any area, of AppBed 
Mathematic., but parilcularlt th«* 
relevant to the departmcnt'i luinein, 
which currently Includes istrophydfl, 
combinatoric, cryptography, gw"*' 
syitesns, planetary nta|nerlifn, relairvay.. 
quantum mechanics, sehmotafi’. Toe 
department his a developing inures » 
the use of VAX, CYBER and mkro- . 
computer. In compntef-iWedlBi!nifii» 

6 July 1984. 


Appolaimrnli lo kemretklp. 
■re usually probationary for ibm 
yean and the University reserve* 
the right not 10 proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other teasoni. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

' . DWmfcffl of SoeW Policy and Hartih Secvtaa Studies 

Olrectoi- of the Nuffield Centre 
for Health Services Studies 

0*. Hie Nuffield 


record of 




*wou«beanSKS.TT2 


normal req 




UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Development Administration Group 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

contribute to the teachlna. research find advisory ectMttesi* 


— ™ .unci u otuuiaa. 1 nose tocua pai w-'—j 

refllpoal and local development programmes and sovarffl 
a 0 8 [^ 08 In third world countries. Applicants snouw I 
qualmcaHons antJ ' preferably, experience In 
efther rural development 

• °* the anafyata arid manasamenf Jj 
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Universities continued 


nmiuci UNIVERSITY Department of Mathematics and Statistics 

BRUNEL univ Chair of Mathematics 

Departmeni Ol UOinp Appilcatlona are inwHed tor the above Chair which will 

e _i anr o - Cha r become vacant in Saptomber 1984. The person 

Science w,l “" appointed will have an outstanding research record, will 

X. -«rirrtont ftf Electr cal hHV8 demonstrated abilities In the broad area of 

Departmeni UT UOUUiuai Mathematics and will be expected to taka a loading part 

r./nlrinnHnn and In iha research, teaching and managerial aotMtles of Uib 

gfiginewi' 1 a department. Aaympatlwwllhlheei&tlngmajorresearch 

Electronics — Chair 2 b?K ln Numerica ‘ Ana, y 8te and Mamematlce Is 

anaiol University Is taking the opportunity provided ctoslng dates July 19S4. 

K vacancies at professorial level to consolidate ^ Dartfnent of phv8 | 0B 
^ focSs Its Advanced Information Technology uepanment or p nyaiC8 

parsons appointed to the above Chair and Head of Department 
rwdBans may be required to undertake Head of Applications are Invited from experimental physicists lor 
h»artmeflt duties, but will ba expected to give an the Chair and Headship of tiiB Departmeni of Physics 


Analysis and 


«w»erattve lead to Brunel s AIT programme which falls vacant this Autumn. Applicants must have a 
^ iftss the departments of Electrical background In research, and the ability to foster 
JSrm nivi PlBctroniC8 ComDUter Science close Interest with Industry. The research Interests ol 
En gineering and ^ B ™°SVaduate Dlv^T o ,hfl Department, which has ten academic stall, are 
pgyetotogy and the postgraduate Uivision or canliW^toa physics of condensed matter and on non- 

Cybernetics. destructive testing. 

Closing date 31 July 1 9B4. Ctoslng date B July 19B4. 

S^artes In lhe Professorial range, minimum £17,276, (under review), plus £1,188 London Allowance, with USS 

bmBL 

imlcaljofls and further particulars may be obtained from the Personnel Secretary, Brunei University, Uxbridge, 
DSdluex UBS 3PH. Telephone: Uxbridge (0895) 37188 extension 49. 

Brunei University la an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


|*^n$milhampton 

tuk 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

CASE STUDENTSHIP 
In collaboration with 
BP RESEARCH I 
CENTRE 

■NUMERICAL MODELLING OF 
BLOCXY MEDIA USING THE 
DISTINCT ELEMENT METHOD" 

Tin Distinct Element Method 1 b a 
retofivety new numerical technique 
kr studying the mechanical 
behaviour of interacting discrete 
dodo. This C8H8 study has bean 
ui u ito Investigate the use ol the 
iroM hi predicting hydrofracture 
prtih petroleum reservoirs. The 
) ngykes the Implementation 
«/*wbpment of a suitable com- 
pAroodi, lolowed by a number of 
ra&Mans and examples. At leaBt 
hw long partods will be spent work- 
ngatthe BP Research Centre (Dr 
THaper). 

CSfl ®ale8 should have a first 
In engineering or science 
wl a sound knowledge ol 
FORTRAN. T 
RirtherWormatlon can be obtained 
«mDf N. c, Last, Department of 
Engineering, University of 
Southampton. ( 14896 ) 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 
faculty of Humanities 

TOMPORARY 
. LECTURER in 
ENGLISH AND 
: AMERICAN 

literature 

• ftr£l l 721 on f are Invited for 

OotohBr rrom ,Bl 


University of Wales 

ACADEMIC REGISTRY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates Interested (n making a 
career In university 
administration. This new post will 
Involve the development and 
extension of thB existing 
computerised student record 
syatem, together with ths 
organisation and provision of 
student and other statistics. 
Applicants should be numerate 
with some work experience. 
Salary: Grade 1A - £8,310- 
£1 1 ,61 5 par annum (under 
review). 

Requests (quoting Ref: B70) lor 
details and apptioaton form to 
Staffing Office, UWIST, PO Box 
68, CardiK CFI 3XA. Closing 
dale: 28th July 1984. (t4mn 


University of Otago 
Dunodin, Now Zealand 

LECTURER AND 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
FOODS 

Faculty of llama Sclnnan 

Applications are Invltad for 
t He position of Lecturer nnd 
Assistant LecUiror In (ho 


University of Wales 

LAW 

2 LECTURERS 

(one fixed-term 3 years) 
(one fixed-term 1 year) 

Salary: 

£7,1 90-£i 4, 125 
per annum 
(under review) 

Requests (quoting Ref. I 

B76/B77) for details and 
application form to 
Staffing Office 
UWIST, PO Box 68 
Cardiff CFI 3XA 
Closing date: 

28 June 1984 (t4na , 

The City University 
Business School 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FINANCE 

Applications are Invited 
front suitably qualified candi- 
dates for tlio ubove post. 
kpplLcants should possess a 
elevont degree, hove research 
rests in the flald of finer 


& rt 0 8 ^E , . nont - FacuUy or 


Faculty of Social 
Sciences 

:: 

1 SCIENCE 


for 

II R^i. Mur “. r ,n Man- 
-Mobar nfAa 1 ? 6 * from 1st 
v P«ta or .the 

b1b«ST° oan ottar 
Sg on « or more or the 

I rMB — 


CloiUiF' pate 


QueltricsElons In home sci- 
ence. home economies, rood 
science or equivalent. Lec- 
turer eppolntment requires en 
advanced deaiye and 
experience In the rood Indus- 
try. Assistant Lecturer must 
heva already gained or be will- 
ing LD undertake postgraduate 
qualifications. 

Duties commence 1 Febru- 
ary 1 9B5 or by errangemant. 

- Saa.Var^ 

RffiSW! I Z A 3 B -*NZS1 a^Per 
annum. In addition, a cont- 
or-ljvlna allowanep or 
NZtB.OO per week will also ba 
paid. 

Intending applicants are 
Invited to write for further 
Information available from 
the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Oor- 


ts finance. Previous — 

Ing. ednilnlstratlve end 
business experience would be 
on advantage as the succaufiil 
applicant will he required to 
teach financial management 

S d corporate finance et born 
■ undergraduate end post 
graduate levels, ana to con- 
tribute to the administration 
of the MBA In Finance. 

The eppolntment will be for 


Dunedin, New" Zealand. . 

Applications close on 31st 
August 19B4. <106201 113 


, University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
FORESTRY 

vited for 
in the 


. nt on lhe seels. 

: teHpjiuri and 

SFecultles 


s 


KSfOS 

nomlcs, rots 

-jge -itLjaaL .."ss 

KSir*. n J" a io -Vng«2"-|s 

reaoorch (a his/her own field. 

: e n* l r I NzJSfSSS' £ 

C2d,4S4 per annum. 


' 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

DIRECTOR OF 
APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

A Director la required for 
the Appropriate Technology 
Development Institutes, which 
la a Joint project or lhe South 
Pacific Appropriate Techno), 
ogy Foundation, The (Jniver- 
a|ty of Technology and the 
MelansBlnn Council of 
Churches . 

The Institute was eateb 
llshetl to Investigate end pres- 
ent Ideas an tools, equipment 
end techniques suitable for 
the pBoplo (n this developing 
country -to help thomselvea 
end to bring together the 
University community end ell 
other groups In the country 
working towards this goal. 

The Institute Is at present 
located on the campus or the 
University of Technology and 
has an office, workshop end e 
staff of 14 with access to 
University expertise end facil- 
ities. The Director must have 
the ability and sensitivity to 
work closely with Papua New 
□ ul neons In the Identification 
and solution of development 
problems. He will also be 
required to organise the train- 
ing of hie national stuff. 

The successful applicant 
will probably ba a graduate 
technologist, preferably with 
a postgraduate degree end 
about IB years postgraduate 
experience. Including the suc- 
cessful direction of smell 
workshops end project 
activities. Third world 
experience is essential. 

Salary; Director Grade l 
K18.670 per annum. Director 
Grade If K20.52Q per annum. 
Director Grade III K22.520 
per annum iKl Sts 0.8132 
approx. 1 . The level of 
appointment will depend upon 
qualifications end expnrLenco. 

Initial contract period Is for 
approximately throe yearn 
Other benefits Include 
tulty of 24% taxed at 
appointment and repatriate., 
fares, leave feres for staff 
member end remlly after IB 
months of service, BBttllng-fn 
and sett Una-Out allowances. 6 




towards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
Plan and modlcel benefit sche- 
mes are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies 1. with curriculum vitae 
together with the names end 


and indicating earliest ovell 
ability to take up post, should 
be received by : The Ri 
Papua New 
ol Technology. . _ . 

Bag, Lae. Psoua New Guinea 

by 20 July 

resident In the United King 
dom should also send one copy 
to the Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

C Appts 1 . 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCltl OPF, from 
whom further general Infor 

ran 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

CHAIR IN MU8IC 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to tlio Chair in 
Mualc to be vacated on the 
retirement of Prafpssor Sir 
Frank Callaway QMO, .QBE, 
on Slat December I0B4. 

a tore Is currently one other 
iolr In tlio Department, a 

{ 'eraonol Chair held by Pro 
BSSor David Tunlay. 

Will let outstanding candi- 
dates with Interests In. any 
major oreu of Music will be 
considered for appointment to 
the Chair, the Department 
particularly Interested 
strengthening Its teaching a c _ 
research in tne mueta or .the 
Renaissance and/or the late 
IBth/eerly lBth centuries. 

Prospective applicants 

should write to the Staffing 
Orricer. the University o’ 
Western Australia, or to ttn 
Secretory General, Asiocla 
ilnn nf Commonwealth Uni* 

&£fw s A£°&° r " 


review) per annum Including 
London . Allowance. Superan- 
nuation under USS. Applica- 
tion forms and rurthor 
particulars can be obtained 
from the Deputy Academlo 

Ing deta ft r receipt of applies- 


University of 
Edinburgh 
Department of BusineaB 
Studies 

lectureship in 

ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR/ 
PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

ssss!f , iJ%sa‘usi!US 

HoiSu Behevlour/T’ersonnel 
Menageniaat end to pursue 

research: 

Salary In the range £7.180 
to CB.OBO. 

rther portlculsrs era 

mm 


lion 

XSu'arei. London WC1H OPF, 
tor further Information before 
submitting applications, 

The current salary for the 
appointment is ASS 1,006 per 
annum. Benefit* Include 
superannuation. ferea to 
Pbi-Ui for _eppolntee and 
dependent family, removal 
allowanee, study leave and 
long service leave end ele- 
glbfllty for interstate travel 
grants snd housing loan 
schema . 


Applications In duplicate 
stating full personal partJcUr 
Tars, qualifications, experi- 
ence end the names, end 
addresses of three referees 
should reach .the Staffing 

by ^ 3 h\ 


'hie' University of 
Hull 

Department of Economics 
. and Commerce. 

temporary 

lectureships 

are Invited for 
gatureahlpa In 
of Economics 

tA'^sssTbSasnur. 

Et9?ll3' per C pnnunf itus^SB 
lower. end or the scale. 

|ona. exporlencp and. 
Intersit, plus the. 




Toad, H 
vnsiB 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 
Computing Laboratory 

APPLICATIONS 

PROGRAMMER 

Applications are invited far 
Iha above position in the Soft- 
ware Division of the Comput- 
ing Laboratory. 

The person appointed wIIL 
Join a email teem advising 
users on the fadiitlas avail- 
able to them, both at Kent and 
at remote si tea, and maintain- 
ing software packages end 
documentation. Experience of 
Fortran and of large packages 
la highly deslreblu. 

The post will ba for a fixed 
term from 1 July 1984 to 30 
September 1988, with e salary 
ln the range of £6,310 tp 
£9,B79. Reference AB7/ 


84/TH ES. 

UNIX SUPPORT 
OFFICER 

Applications ere Invited far 
the above post to work on a 
contract funded by the Com- 
puter Board for Uni varsities 
end Research Councils. The 
person appointed will work 
on support for UNIX on ayarl- 




a wide basis to a... — _ 

vers I ties. Part of these 

activities will be network 
based and will include 
USENET. A good knowledge 
of UNIX is essential. 

The Mloiy will be In the 
range £7.1IJ0~£1 1^615 on the 
a raja for Research Fellows 1R 
a A 1A), but a higher salary 
may be possible for o highly 
qualified candidate. The poet 
Is tenable an e fixed term basin 
Trom let July 1984. or ae booh 
as passible thereafter, termi- 
nating on SO September 1986. 
Reference Al 3/8 4 /THES. 

Further particulars and 

P lication forma ere avail 
i from the Academic Secre- 
tary. The Registry. The 
University of Kent at Canter- 
bury, Canterbury CT2 7NZ. 
Please quote Reference Num 
her on the envelope. Tneclos 
Ing dele for the receipt of 

completed ap- ,J — — 

Is 


The University of the 
West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad, 
W.I. 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Applications are Invited for 
the fallowing vacancies: (II 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

specialising In Information 
Syfitamn with Industrial and 
Maimfeiturlnn AniilHatloiiH. 
Operations RaBoarch end 


Ergonomics. (Ill 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT 


University of Essex 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering Science 

"NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP IN 
RADIO SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Appilcatlona are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In Radio 
Syatome Engineering. Candi- 
dates should not normally be 
older than 39, nor hold a per- 
manent university^ appoint- 
ment In the IJK. The salary 
will bn on the scale £7.190— 
£14,193 per annum (under 
review). 

The Department hes a 
strong commitment to tele- 
communications, .with sub- 
stantial Industrie! support. 
There Is an active programme 
of research, with well equip- 
ped laboratories. Currant 
work in the radio systems area 
centres on propagation, sut- 
dles In the upper atmosphere, 
for which the Department has 
a number of sophisticated 
microwave systems. 

This "now blood" post will 
enable a broadening of the 
Department's Involvement 
with radio Into one or more 
additional area. It le hoped tc ■ 
appoint e parson With exper- 
tise in one or more of the fol- 
lowing areas: satellite 

systems. cellular mobile 
radio. digital microwave 
radio, remote sensing of the 
troposphere, millimetre wave 
technology or modern h-f. 
radio systems. However, 
appilcatlona from persona 
with expertise.. Id other, 
related areas will be seriously 
considered. Candidates 

should have an honours 
degree In electronic engineer- 
ing. physics or other relevant 
subject . 

Applications (ten copies! 
Including a curriculum vitae 
end the nemos and addraasea 
of two referees, should reach 
the Registrar (AG/190/ 
THESk. university of Eases, 
Wlvahoe Park, Colchester 
CQ4 38Q, from whom further 


artlculars may be obte 

y 28th June 


peclallalng in one or ' more ■ 

the Basic Manufacturing 




Forming, joining] ■■ we 
product design. Post at pres 
ent funded to 31.7.86. 

rf?Sr Mn, W*8r7§B - 

1 1 l,372i Senior Lecturer 

Ceb.186 l . 8Q8 j - ■ Bfi, 3SB 

.3303 on 92.3.84). 
r.s.d.u. Unformatted accom- 
modation Jf available at 1036 
r furnished at 101 A 94 orhous 
_ng allowance of 00 % of pen- 
sionable salary. Up to flva full 
economy passages op appoint 
pent end on norma. 
lion. Study and Travel Grant- 
Detailed applications giving 
qualifications end experience 
end naming three referees to 
The Secretory, University of 
the West Indies. Bt. 
Augustine, Trinidad, W.I. 

Details or poata sent to nil 
applicants, but also available 
from the secretary General, 
'atlon of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appta), 
36 Oordon Square, London 
WC1H OPF. . HI 


University of Surrey 
Department of Hotel, 
Catering and Tourism 
Management 

LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invltad for 
the above lectureship. . 

A suitable candidate will ba 
accountant competent in 
use of computer* and fam- 
iliar with modern business 
packagee. The . parson, 
appointed ' will share the 
teaching' of financial menage 
me tit and nacotintancy 
undergraduate arid 
graduate programmes 


The University of New 
South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School or Food Technology 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER (FOOD 
ENGINEERING) 

Applicants should possess 
high academic queliricatlansi 
In a field of engineering and' 
experience In the application 
of engineering principles 

the processing of food, uu 
Include the teaching of rood 
engineering principles nt the 
undo r graduate end graduate 
level, and Involvement In the 
Behoofs food engineering 
res a arch l roar stub P“ r * 

Uculerly those related to food 
dal l yd ration. Soma qr those 
programs are carried out In 
cu-iipuratlon with research 
bodies in 8 .E. Aslan 
countries. 

Appointment will ba oil the 
basis of a contract with provi- 
sion for conversion to tenure. 

Ftirtlier Information Trom 
Professor R. A. Edwards, 
Heed. School or Food ^ Tech- 
nology (09) 669.3190 or 

C/-P.O, Box I, Kensington, 
NSW. Australia 9033. 

Applications clone SO June, 


Salary: Lecturer A$34.3S3 
range ASS], 994 (under 

= AVS ftO* 

(under review). Commencing 
salary according to qualifica- 
tions and expariaiice. 

For further Information 
about condltiona of appoint- 
ment end method of a ppll ra- 
tion write to the Secretary 
Oenerol, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple) , 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. 

Equality of employment 
opportunity is Unlvorelty 
policy. (10619) HI 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Department of Modern 

Languages 

LECTURER IN f 
COMPUTATIONAL * 
LINGUISTICS 
(FRENCH OR 
GERMAN) 

Applications are Invited for 
u.e above post. The ‘Ideal' 
academic background would 
be a first degree in a modern 
language (preferably French, 
German, or Spanloh) and a 
postgraduate quail float tan in 


putlng, computational lin- 
guistics or an aspect of Infor* 

'-1 technology. The post la 

ed to support ongoing 
In .computations! Un- 
to for- 

I isn languages, Snd research 
ntarests In any part a 
eld wUI be of interest. On go 
,ng work in the department 
relates to lexicography 
machine translation and cam 

G itar-assistdd; language 

arrUng- 


Baiery WI II bo In the range ! The appotonnant wui be for 

of £7,190 — £14,7 93 per. . e period of tiirae yeara 1DI- 
snnum (under review) accord- ■ tisljy, with the p ossTbl Uty pf 
Ing to age. qualifications and renewal or aubsequent trans 
Superannuation — 

conditions. 


sann- 


Fu rther particulars . are 

sass, itfesFj i sasg 

. aulidfard, Surrey, 


E.W I*--::-' ■* * 


■i. i _ ,t!t 'i. 

J.. .. ' '• 


..'4 li )| 



renewal orsubaaquent trans 
far to a continuing 
nunt. Initial . salary 
wttitinanduptothei 
“* rianga £7,19 

par annum 

. Application forms and for- . 
ther particulars may _ be 
obtained from tbe Staff 


obtained from tbe Staff 

Iff iwlS 4 ® T ^*€i 

deteror the receipt of •ppulca-.! 

l»> *1 I »ril>H 








Universities continued 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Tho council of the Unlvor- 
applications for 
Iho rollnwtna poaltion- 

CHAIR OF ART 
HTSTORY 

School or Fine Arli 

Applicants wiih research 
end teaching interests end 
qualifications In any field 
or Art History will tie 
considered. 

The appointee will take up 
the position on a date to be 
arranged. 

^ At present the salary Tor a 
ProfMeor la within the range 
of NZS41 ,937 to NZS5a.4B9 
per annum. The cammtncLna 
or subsequent salary or the 
T**eppoInteo may be Increased aa 
B.raeult or tho review of Indi- 
vidual -professional salaries 
which the University makes at 
the bealnnlnD or each year. 

_ F Hf. t , her Particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary Oenerul, Association of 
Common wealth Universities 
CApntst, aa Gordon Square. 
London VVC I H OPF. 

Applications close with the 
nnalstrar, Unlvoralty of Can- 
terbury. Private Ban. 
Christchurch. New Zealand, 
on 31 Aunuat 1904. nosasi 


Wye College 
(University of London) 

New Blood Appointment 

LECTURER IN THE 
ECONOMICS OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

MANAGEMENT 

This appointment la in the 
Farm i Business Unit of the Col- 

I lofle but will be admlnletared 
olntly by the Department or 
Environmental Studies and 
Countryside Planning, it will 
Involve research in economic 
aspects or combining forming 
with conserving the rural 
environment and lecturing on 
this and associated subjects. 

" The salary la an the Lec- 
turer scale £7,190 to £14.105 
per annum, the starting date 
will be a a soon as the success- 
ful candidate Is available. 

Candidates should be no 


more than 38 veers or age and 
have a first or good socond 
class degree related to either 
agriculture, agricultural eoo- 
nonvlca. ihsmw environment 
subject. ***** mmcWU 

Applications should be 
S'jdo by 35th June together 
with tho names of twa/three 
refereea end sent to the per- 
S8 "" * l College, 

fiJti «Th. 

from wham further particu- 
lars can be obtained. WyeCol- 
ISfiS, 1 * * n *dual opportunities 
employer. Ml 


xartlcu- 

yecpl- 


I . The University of 

•• ; t - - . Leeds 

School of Geography 

LECTURER 

1 i KS '“tf 

1 SSSST 1 ® e nd ovallabla rrom a 
• < • or Applied Math- 

•• 

i i. 1 - Pur and In particular will 
, '* v ’ vyjolvq the medium acola mod- 

i ;; 

i.i| 

1 *. i ' ftlHeiaai fund or review) 

1 1 ! ■ I 1 ’ “P B * oualirico- . 

. ' Hons and eaperfence. 

• Aopllcatlon forma nnd fur- 

| . • • . particulars may be 

, . °e‘ al 9? d . frol P the Registrars 

j j 1 y H"| University, Leeds TSd 

--v ^ • 

i p’Sfi i - : -.u . 

J i’;-; $aioal pf Education ’■■■ 


ij i| life 

4j ! n 

!ho : ; 
&}•&; : 
J i! : 

:;!■ 

iilfe. 

I “I ■ 

m 

h! . :l 


' I MWSHIPIN, 
?-:EDliCATION.AND 
■ :h:. INDUSTRY . 


Application* 


didst a 
staff to 
y who 

. ii cation", ap'd e3iicb-" 
.tlan, TWinlno and the. 1 * to 19 
nr-olo for ui-Mrvico courses 

ward ■ ‘ 

in«> and Initial reach nr train 
Inn courses. | 

_ The appointment' will 'data. 


Application forma end ftin'. 
ther. particulars can tie 
btainad frhiu the Registrar.--, 

If Of Leicester. ‘ ! 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Dnpartmoiil of Linnuintlcs 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 

Applications ore Invited for 
the post or Locturar In 
Applied Linguistics In the 
Department of Linguistics. 
Thin poet which Is tenable 
rrom October 1st 19B4 or as 
soon as passible thereafter Is 
In addition to the two pasts of 
Lecturer In Linguistics 
recently advertised. 

Candidates should hsva 
wide Interests across the 
range or Applied Linguistics In 
relation to language teaching 
and, preferably, have teaching 
and research experience In 
pedagogical language descrip- 
tions with particular refer- 
ence to English. It Is expected 
that the succcessful candidate 
will have a Ph.D. In Applied 
Linguistics or related field - 

The salary will be on the 
ace le £7. 1 90 - £ 1 4. 1 28 (under 
reviewt. Applications (six 
copies i giving the names and 
add rears of 3 roferres should 
be sent by June 30 to the Sec- 
retary , university of Edln- 
hurah. Old Cnllegs. South 
Bridge, Edinburgh EH 8 SYL, 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

. Fleams quote reference No. 
113B. t 10384) HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
lectureship which Is 
available from 1 February, 
1BBS. Preference will ba given 
IS- QUH lK 1 '! d applicants with 
research Interests .in some 
aspect of the development or 
the modern International 
economy (since about 1890), 
uu» applications will ba con- 
sidered from people with any 
??. . “ ™ ? d « v n f s P h c I a ]| at Intef- 


and willing to teach lome eco- 
hietory wo *' u economic 


N^5:8t 7 & NZ&VloTCS? 

annum. Conditions of 
Appointment and method of 
application era available from 

8 is Secretary Oanoral, Aaso- 
atlon of . commonwealth 
nlversltles (Appts), 36 Oor- 

Wellington. Walllnutan. Nnw 


tag 


University of Leicester 
School of Education 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
' NEEDS 

f o^Ei , ,',tya n iu.fST,d ms 


atoa for a tempo? 
spin In Special 

SeVt d eU^ fair lFOm 

iB«&diiig P viS?H , T l l 
the Special .Education sector. 

ntricant contribution • to 
In-service course* (award-and 

WSattf. rW'eome 7 n d 

yolvemont. with the Initial 

-todents, of PaCE 

Ths appointment will data 
{ISJI! 11 s ®P*»nibBr I 984 on Uig 

ta »id D i r i« a ? r1 !. ‘ oalD *7,166 

to £14,189 (Under review). 

* K AFPl ,c «y, D n, forma arid fur- 
S f y , nertloulsra can be 
obtelnod from Iho Replstrv. 

University „of . LBrcastir* 

J 1 v P{*'ty ^Rosd , L nice star 
LEI 7RH, to Wham Com Pie red 
torn* should be returned by 
89 June 1 BB4. (10586) Hf 


; •: New Zealand. 

A CHAIR IN ENGLISH 

nb should have 

nellshfe^^- 



University of 
London 

Imperial College of 
Science & Technology 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

Applications are Invited 
from quallf led accountants for 
the above post tennbie from 
1st October 1984. Applicants 
Should have had substantial 
accounting and administrative 
experience and be familiar 
with the maintenance Hnd 
development of computerized 
accounting systems: previous 
experience In a University or 
Public 8rctor Institution 
would be an advantage. 

Salary not less that £17,279 
(under revtawi plus £ 1.186 
P.a. London Allowance. 

Further particulars 

obtainable from the Financial 
Secretary, fmnarlal College of 
Bclanca * Technology, London 
SW7 BAZ to whom applica- 
tions should be submitted by 
29 June 1984. Hi 


University of Salford 

Department of Business and 
Administration 

3 YEAR TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
QUANTITIVE 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

_ Applications sro Invited 
from suitably qualified gradu- 
ates In Statistics and Opera- 
tional Rases rch (or the above 
poet. Candidates should have 
s strong teaching Interest in 
these areas. 

Sula™ scale £7.190- 
£14,125 pa US8 Benefits, 

Further particulars and 
application forms available 
■rpm the Registrar, University 

?-fef^ r 6 0 1^6 a S®E^2 4 I^ 

to whom completed aopUca- 
tlona should be returned 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Mathematica 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP(S) 

Applications are invited for 
one or more lectureships in 
the Department of Mathema- 
tics for the session 1984/83. 
Undergraduate teaching invol- 
ves classes for mathematics 
engineering and science stu- 
dents. (t will be an advantagi 
to have research Interests sim- 
ilar to those already existing 
in the Department. 

Salary wUL be on the Lec- 
turer scale (£7. 190— £14. 125 
per annum). 

Application forme nnd fur- 
ther particulars ere obtainable 
from the Staff Officer. Herlot- 
Watt University, chambers 
Street, Edinburgh. EH 1 1HX. 
quoting reference number 
45/04, to whom completed 
forms should be returned by 
9th July. 1984. Applicants for 
the previously advertised 
Temporary Lectureship iraf. 
24/84) need not submit a frexli 
application. (10607) HI 


University of Salford 

Department or Modern 
Languages 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
Trom suitably qualified candi- 
dates for a anej'asr temporary 
lectureship In French from 1st 
October 1BB4. Preference 
given to candidates who are 
native speakers or French and 
who have some profess tonal 
experience of translating or of 
teaching English- French 
translation at an advanced 
level. 

Salary within range £7.1 BO 
to £10, 710 p.a. ; UBS benefits. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars available from 


Informal enquiries may also 
7 2 "/a ?*M 0*60 &) r F ‘ NM1 <E &V 


University of Exeter 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
THEORETICAL 
PHYSICS 

Applications ore Invited for 
the post or Temporary Lec- 
turer in Theoretical Physics 
(9.1 .°1P. W from October 
1984. The auccsssful ennllcant 


*■84. The auccsssful applicant 
wil l be expected to con&lbute 
to Uie undergraduate teaching 


participate In the research 
villas of ths theoretical 
In condensed matter 
pnyaiea. 

Hoiary will normally be 
WjtJlC 1 }. rBn 0" . £ f . 1 90— 

£7, 190— £14, 125 p.a. t under 
review! with Placement 

according . to age and 

experience, 


Ext. 

to whom, completed 

. -fumed not Jnter~th‘ap 22nd 

<m o/rflg§: , ?fo6a5? (er85?p 


The Queen’s 
University 
Belfast 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Department of Business 
Studies 

temporary poet la 
available for two yeera com- 
mencing 1st October, 19B4. 
Candidates suitably qualified 
business administration 
will be considered. 

Balery scale: £7.181 - 

£14, 127 per annum with eon- 
t-ihutory pension right a under 
FS8U or UBS. Initial placlnn 
on .Y v<11 depend ati ago, 
nualiricatlone and experience. 


Further parilcuiarN from 
tbe Personnel Off ico, Univer- 
sity of Exeter. Exoter EX 4 4QJ 
*P vvhoni applications (six cop- 
ies) giving the name9 of threo 


reforees should be sent by 
2Bth June 1984. quoting ref- 
erence no. 3383. (10508) HI 


University of 
Reading 

AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION AND 
RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

CENTRE 

Applications are invited for 
?.,.VSS t tL rBahll, 1 *b , Lltaracy 
related to rural dove loom ant. 
Jb B appolntmanl. which le 
fflAj l* rrom 
the earliest prasibie date up to 
5J 1987. Salary up to 

benerlt9 P ‘ " ■ ?-“- U 8 ^ PS 


oslngdatel 


, nights, 


Aberystwyth 
The Univeteity College of 
Woles 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

sUon* are_ invited for 


.Fur the r par 1 1 ou I are may be 
obtained from the rnrsoimol 
Officer. Tho Queen's Uulver- 


University of 
London 

CHAIR OF 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AT THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

'.The Sonata invite applica- 
tions for the above post from 

ISS'SE »« Eco - 

ahauld ' ^be^su bmlVted 
Academic AMlatrer (THES). 

WlTMoWSVi Vfi'fi 

from whom. .further particu- 
lars should flrat be obtained. 

The alaslng data for receipt 

f&Bmm" 8 *- u j wr 


University College 
Cardiff 

Deportment of Psychology 

TUTORIAL FELLOW 

Applications are Invited for 
a three year post bd Tutorial 
Fellow in the Danartmiuit nr 


•ndum.dSutleB to 
1st October. 1984,' 


m»de f on AppUcations copies), 

tna scale for ctu rare within . 'beetner with the names onJ 
™ range £77190 to £9,423 addressee of two refareea, 

per annum. < ' should” be forwarded’ to 35* 


urther. particulars and 
[laqtlon forms can • bn 

r ..Ic , 5r^Tlni t fe ,, r..^a 
^rv c .M: 

8Y23JIAX, (Tel: 0970 Sfri, 
Ext. 807); . closing date Tor 
•■nnlioetionai. Friday, 6th Jidy 


Lanedo wne Coliege ; 

4pe°is(i*t indephn- 

"PART-TIME ; • 

• ■! QUALIFIED AND 1 
EXPERIENCED 

leoturers 

„_>£J..MA»:kptinQ, , Benklna. 


'mr-W 


'• .. -a. •' 




'■ni^TufemcaR fcbiicA-noNsfehjKif f ' 


University of Exeter 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

APplIcatlone are invited for 
toe above poet, tenable from l 
October 1984. Candidates 
with any field of Interest will 
be considered but preference 
may be given to those with 
intereatsln the area a[ indus- 
trial Law. 

Salary will be within the 
runae £7, ISO— £8.530 p.n. on 
the scale £7. 190-E14. 123 p.n. 
(under ravlnw). with ulaco- 
mant accartling to uoe and 
experience. 

Further particulars from 

tlia personnel Office. Univer- 
sity of Exeter, Exeter EM 4 
4QJ. to whom applications 
(six copies) fiivliiii iha iinmas 
and addresses or threo refer- 
ees should be scut by 27 June 
7084, quoting rnforenco no. 
3382. (10599) HI 


Fellowships 



13th JumTTb^S. gating ref- ^forS^-^Tford Department 

eronce BA/33/TliEn. (Tel: 661-736 5843, Ext. I date will pai 

enquiries may Mso Siplt , caUona Who ' 5 ho^a iI * lBt K I UnderQradua 


UNIVKKSri'Y 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIE8 

TEACHING 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited lor a one- 
year teaching lellowahlp in the 
Department The successful candi- 
date will participate In a thriving 
undergraduate teaching pro- 
gramme, taking tutorial class as and 
preparing computer programs to 
support ths teaching function. 

| Applicants should have an honoura 
degree In Computer 8 dence or 
another science-based discipline: a 
i fluent knowledge ol Pascal is 
essential. 

. The post is available for one year 
from 1 September, 1884. Salary on 
8 eal 0 1 A, between E7.180 and 
£ 0.530 (under review), dependant 
on age and experience. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from Mrs E. C. P. Sears, Staffing 
Department, The University, 
Hiahllekt, Southampton 808 
SNH to whom applications (4 
copies), together with the names 
and addresses of two referees, 
should be sent to not later than 
27 June, 1884. Please quote ref- 
erence 2509/R. 


The University of 
Manchester 
Manchester Business 
School 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 

Applications arn Invited for 
the above poat or Rcnaarcli 
Fellow In the Mnnchnnter 


Fellow in the Mnnchnntnr 
Bun In ass School tenable for 
three years from a date to be 
arranged aa soon as possible. 
The school Is particularly 
interested In candidates spe- 
cialising in the economics of 


lie. ,,w Hi" HfcUllUIIIHO UI 

labour mannsjamont or tho 
economics of financial Instltu- 
Won*. Tna successful candi- 
d“te will be expected to 
contribute to both the post 
experience end postgraduate 


teaching proareniinaa in the 
School and also to undertake 
substantive research; and may 
subsequently be considered 
appointment to n Lecture- 
ship in the School and Faculty. 
Furthir particulars and 
application forma (returnable 
P.£l un £.? an {V £ rom RhoIb- 
T ,5, . HU’. Br *l tv ' Man- 

®'aV/^ l E S S ? Fl *- Quolu r tli 


HoIIdaysaiid 

Accomodation 

sb° f h r o,tef-» 

IW- 4 , 


Pf MOUSB. Comforub!?^* 

Ba»«3R5fas 

atmosphere. 


Universities of 
Warwick and Aston 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

“SSESKSSS- 

. 1 ■ . To Improve cur undtr- 
s tending of dtaeronomtu al 
ecale In production lyittnu 0 * 

2 . To Identify thus dlMt. 
onomtes or scale and autonr, 
them where this Is it«* 
oretlcelly possible end Ukitr 
to be of practical bonsflt In ths 
planning of grodutUH 
systems. 

3. To develop muaw. 
ment tools which will iuEli 
diseconomies of kbI» , 0 
receive proper attentioa to 
planning production lyjUu. 

Three Roseardi Fellawiin 
required from October tut, 
to form an InterdlulpUnin 
research team drawn fromlhi 
following disciplines: 

a) Sy&toma/OR. 

b) Technology Policy. 

c) Industrial Economic*. 

d) Social Bclanca In Indur 
trial Organisation. 

For two of ths posts, nkq 
Wilt be up to £10,250 p.a., cn 
the Research Range TA scale: 
£7.190- £1 1,613 p.a. Hindu 
review). For tna third pc it the 
Initial salary will be up lo 
E0.O8O p.n- on ths asms acSh. 
Those intarcBtea In spplrlng 


are encouraged lo coni 


tlan forma and further NT- 
tlculnra from ino RMlstor. 
Unlvoralty Of WsrvWdt 
Cuvantry CV4 7AL quotbl 
Rer.Noi43/A/B4fL. . ClaaliM 
dote for receipt of spplgj 

(left's 3)" M ‘ h JUn ‘ "ft 

Tlio University of 
Lancaster 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN GERMAN 8TUDIBB 

. fJSWWZiflVip 

alilp tenaulo from I .Odd 
1924 In th!> Depwtmanf 
a arnion Studies. CsndWMJ* 
ahauld liavo a 
degree or research fniercjm 
tagathar with tsstbliS 
uBilflcatlana In »he n»W ® 
contemporary Corf*" 
■unuuaga end one or mor« “ 
the followlna areas: OwJ“ 

FcTTiS-.SSStaS.'SS 

review). 

Further particular ' “^5 
obtained (quoting rerareun 

iAar ag? 

La“*JV W.*wh SS fflnorfi- 

(five conies) namino tew® ■JL 


Polytechnics 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Science 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN GEOLOG 

n«f:QQ 2 

(2 Poets: Petrology/Geochemistry SedimentotoW 


University ofBath 
SENIOR ASSISTANT ’ 
. .SECRETARY v 

for th«. 


retary and Ragle, 
wit of tin requ 

Jhl* boat ie an 

, 1®B»» -nature 

Sottas!! «2 s 

perJenca and bmpidjudbrneni, :• I • 

«8T4V^e,R B ,^- I 

'l ast™ 



to developing conauliancy wUTbe encouraged. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER li/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

ftofiMAI 


nSH SHI OanWnlJSf. 

SSBESB L^a- S^S'i 


T j n ,»m dF.S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.6.84 


Polytechnics continued 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


^JSori8are Invited for the following posts: 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer 

Accounting and Finance (2 posts) Human Geography 
Biochemistry Politics/Public Administration 

Computing Quantitative Techniques and 

Economics Statistics 

Economic History Surveying 

SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Building Technology and Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - Mathematics 
SALARY: 

Lecturer II - £7,21 5-£1 1,568 

Senior Lecturer - £10, 683-El 3,443 

Principal Lecturer - £1 2,519-El 5,744 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

QEmtMEffi OF ELECTMCKL 
MID ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 



areas: 

Mlcroelootronlca 
Communications Engineering 
Power Electronics 
Power Systems 
VLB 1 Design 


For further particular and an application form contact thB 
Personnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool L3 5UX. Tel: 051-207 3581, Ext. 2518. 

Closing date la 14 days from the appearance of this advertisement. 
Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status or 
disability. 


welcome from young, recently 
qualified qrad uetes Who are 
Interested in undertaking research, 
in addition to t Baching an 
Engineering Degree and Diploma 
Courses . 

Salary: £7,21 6-E13, 443 pa 
InduBwa (Award pending from I 
April 1884), 

Application forma and further 
details may be obtained from 
The Personnel Officer 
The Polytechnic of Wales 
Pontypridd 

MMOwmoraan CF37 1DL 
Tel: 10443)4081 33 Ext 20 21 
Closing date: 25th June 1984. 

(14808) 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

FuiJty of Business and Management 
School of Business Administration 

Principal Lecturer In Business Administration 

Rrf.No, A31/B4 

AflpfcadoriB are Invited for the above poat which will Involve tho 
Mmia of Buatneaa Admlnlarrailan on deareo caurgea In tho 
Wytahric, The person appalmad will be oxpociod to lake up the 
tfuBn of Subject Loader In tho area of Business Admlnlsuailnn, 
(Mdbg acadarrtc leadoishlp to staff in the School. The successful 
wdttsvrtl also be encouiagod to contribute to the School'* loeoeich 
PVuma and could be rnqulrmi to tiniluitukii (.umo com so 
•dmtatfoi). 

Lwturer II In Office Administration 
Rif. No, A 32/84 

typtatom are Invited for tlio nbova post wfifcli will involve iho 
h®*® of Offiao Admlnlfliiotlnn, Koytreordina and Wordprucoaslna 
iKSWqeaa, and Automoted Ofllco Syetoma on duu»N) and illplomB 
«w*ss. 

%4cant« should dosgoss n first dofltou or onutvalanl qunliflcailon, 
“WwpHtte isadilnu nnd commorciol oxpwienco. Tho micrenful 
2®*V'SI ha expeclod to assist In tho dovoioiHnonl of doctronlc 
™MU#a. 

Solnol of Business Analysis 

J^oturer li or 8enlor Lecturer in 
Business Analysis 

JANO.A33/B4 

« Invited from auliahty qualified persons with ospeolio In 
r., , of Guineas Inlormalion Technology In one or more of ths 
"jH^tpedsfams: Buihieaa Policy, Business Decision Analysis and 
l tefoimation SysiemB. 

'"otow » panlcularfy Iniarnlsd fn appllcanis who offer iscofll 
ndusblel experience or a hlghei degirn, but newty qualified 
i | *re>r|i MMouraged to apply. 

pf Computing and Informatics 

wpjurgr li or Senior Lecturer fn Computing 

: tSEKJ “• Jndlsd from suitably qualified graduates lo join a team 
OmuT* 1 * ™s range of degree and dfatoms courses. Candidaiee 
SSbU J Cwnpuhng «t degree and/or Higher National 

mdaht V® hwn w wW be given to wed quaWW cendldwea vriih 
SwtaU ESjI® 8 ^ * 88 ** one o! the folk>wfng areas: Information 
Syam, ‘ Sy " i ™' 

&f£Wndpal Lecturer ri2.61SEl3.B38 (bar) ■ £16,744 per 
Utkawsr??. t10.683-C12.662 (bar) - 03.443 p« annum; 
per annum. 

forma pteass ca» our 24 how 
rervfcre (0632 2231281 or wrfta anctoiinoa 
fnoHcop anvatopo to Mrs floaamary 8 mfw. 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

The Hong Konfl Polytechnic Is a tarn* Insitnnkm ol wlvoncari education which 
ollsis coiinon an s wide range of subjects up 10 vocntkiniitly-wlmitad degree level . 
In addition la fair major academic dMiIuns comprising 18 reechlnB dopanmenu, ft 
also has a number ol bnenUsclpllnsiY insiliuics and esniraa. Tbs Pdylechnlc Invites 
sppllcsllons lor |ha I ol owing potli icnablo li cm Sepiembai IBM' 

Dopertment of Bualneea & Management Btu dies 

11) PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ SEN I OR LECTURER 
IN INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 

Tho appointee wW be required to testee* aqwcu of the subfeol area tvdftfn Iho Ail 
and psrl lime rmirwt ol Ibis dnpsnniem up lo end Including the Until year of 
pitifoviliinal and tlnuiMi luvulu A MilraiantlDl timiiibutlun 10 the iluvrtopmani ol sir 
honouie doom piogiammo wiH be otpociod, and cand Hales should hsva rolavani 
oxporitnes wlrh Wflsrd to CNAAprtMlallon. 

Education Technology Unit 

(2) PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT OFFICERS 

The appolnleo* ere requhod la h»vo quelinoaikms and/or vrido omarionce In 
Inuruailonal Daveropmam lo Inllfaie, devalop and co-ordlMta iha pnocfuaKon ol 
InrtivMuaNied lownlnp/dliianco hwnlng/auldad-iludy package* for utWiatfon on 
lh* PoJyUKhnlt‘* wVio ranQo td ewonlng cuutwi. They should be elds lo conduct 
modi sisawnani, toamer snalysb, task analyst, comoni ravraw. Inslrucilonal 
Hieuntes and modfa design, soieedan end evetusUan. Ths msicnlal rafomri Id win be 
produced by subject ipoclshsu. In co-operation vWih the Programme Development 
Officers, on a commissioned bash, end copyright and royalty sgnwtwmi* vfll be 
delermlnod lor aoeh package. 

Ous&ttcsdons for Aflaobument end Salaries (salirhs euiranily undar review) 
(Ct • HM10 87 on 22.4.841 


nop and co-ordiMta rne pnoauarron or 
ukMd-sludy packeaes for uHViatran on 
wises. They should be elds lo conduct 


(Ct - HR410 87 on 72.1.841 

Principal Lomurer HKKOB.BBO-HAI 280,320 p.a. CandUatee ihmM have M b 
good honours degree or pfotanjnnal ouaHlwnlon «id en 
quaUtesdon or extensive experience In a epecWied 1 !M, Ibl eubstsntM 
prorasalanil experience; end (a) proven edrdnlauatJvs aMSty. 

Senior Lecturer HKI17B.92O-HKI2M.3fl0 p.e. Cen dfdeW ehrxild Havel Warned 
honours degree w prolBsstonal quallflceilon and preta^iy an gdninced specjeHat 
qoakneadon; Ibl lutanniW prolnislanal experience; and lei proven sdirtiwtiodva 
abltTv. 


experience CT Instrucdonel development In tee eppryteie 

sccommodailon Cor overeees rSucatkxl 

HKS12.060 P.m. or above; wedh^.end.denui .te n?!*!?. 

aUowmce and a lernifnal Brabrity of 25fc ol bade salary rocamd over fttM 

^SuJteiH^Intorinatlon end application forms sra obrtnaWe Irom ths 
AssodaUon of CornmonwssIteTr^^tlea IApp « ^ WjJSf 2 

Sfltmrr. London WC1H OPF. Compl^ app»«^«i 


JuwIPM. 


?«gv- 

LECTUiipr 

K ^xs)mm 



Thames Polytechnic 
School of Humanities 

LECTURER H 
(TEMPORARY! 
MODERN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

ApplfcMlU will baaxpwirfte 
hlBtaary usd sis very- 

BJMl 

.nn.u.ii.CD. — ’'""pair' 


Cleveland County 
Council 

An 'Equal opportmmiM 
namployor' 

TEESStDE^^ 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARThffiNTOF 

humantdes 

TEMPORARY^ 

lecturesh^ 
grade n in 

HISTORY (ONE 
YEAR) 

RM3iUBa or ssbbatlcs) leave, 
‘TO« Rennlsasncs 

in En»Knd'. 


Trent Polytechnic 

Dopartmam of Accountlnq 
Bpd Ftponca 

LECTURER GRADE 
II/SENIOR 

, LECTURER IN 

ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

(£7,9 IS-C1 3,443 par annum) 

' To tpach la at Inaat two or 
the Brass OC autUWoo. public 
sector apoaufitlna and taxa- 
tlan, prim ari iv to ad- 
I aval prafMriwial • 
and dagraa students. „ 
cants should have appropriate 
saadamU) and pro/esslonal 
qualiflcsLlons 

Further details and form of 


^^(undsrravl.^. 

»> ^PajuTSmicl Section . 


don *OTn 
from, tho 




TheMMfuIyieclMiic 

Ptfs'sS V‘ : . '■<<< A-'* > * T* 4 * 


nfiittf be 

'eraorirte', S0fi n or^ 


■ I 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business & Social Science 
KINGSTON REGIONAL MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

In-company Management Development 

(Rat KR1) 

A pannanant Hppdnlmant fo iho Management and Business 
Development Unit of the Regional Management Centre. 

To expand the work ol the unit In promoting development wllhln 
companies and other organisations, and specifically to undertake 
responsibility for the Implementation of the MSC-hmded Open Tech 
Project run by the Unit. Practical experience in business administration, 
marketing or operations management Is essential. Experience In 
management development, and education and working with senior 
management Is desirable. Candidates should have a degree or 
equivalent professional qualification. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 

Two fixed term appointments are being made to replace staff assigned to 
M 8 C Open Ted) Project. The appointments wiH. in the first Instance, run 
until August 31st 1985. Appointed staff would be required to commence 
their duties on 1 st September 1 904 , but consideration will be given to an 
Immediate appointment tor candidates who are ovallabte. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 

Management & Business Development Unit 

(Ref KR2) 

To expand the work of the unit In management development with dtent 
companies and organisations. In particular through the Centre's 
Associate Company schemes. Some contribution to curriculum teaching 
may also be required. Practice) experience ol business edmlnltf ration, 
marketing or operations management Is essential. Candidates should be 
graduates or have an equivalent professional qualification. Experience In 
management education Is desirable. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 

In Personnel Managem ant/Em ploy ee Resourcing or Operations 
Management 

(REF KR3) 

Teaching on full-time end part-time personnel and general management 
programmes. Practical experience ol personnel or operations 
management In an Lnduatrisl/bommercial environment is essential. 
Experience of teaching or lecturing would be an advantage. Candidates 
should have a degree or equivalent professional qualification. For 
candidates offering personnel management, membership of the I PM la e 
preferred qualification. 

Salary Beales (under review): Principal Lecturer.- E13.184-ttS.380, 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II:- E7,8BO-£ 14,088 
Salad as Inclusive of London ellowanoe. 

Send for details and application forms, quoting reference applicable to 
post, from Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road. 
Kingston upon Themes, KT 1 2 EE. Tel 01-640 1368 ext 287, 

Closing date 22nd June 1884. 


NORTH EAST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Science I 

Department if Paramedleel Sciences 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
In PHYSIOTHERAPY (2 Posts) 

Post t. To loach on (fn 8Sc Physiotherapy (Honours) Oflfjres. 

Prof 2. To tssch on ths Diploma entires >1 Ths Prtnco ol Mates School, 
Haringey In ths first Instance. 

Ths successful candidate for post 2 will ba expected to teach on the 
(Moth couch Initially and tran transfer to Iha dogw enures, aa ths 
Diploma Is pfesssd out. The last group of suidwite wll complete the 
Diploma counts In August 1886. 

Appfl carts should bo physiotherapists with considers bta , dlnlcal 
experience, holding an ffpropriaia graduate quailRcattof and preferably a 
Diploma In Teaching PtiyslolftBraiy, Experience In teaching manipulations 
would be an atanugo tor poll I. 

The DBorea course Is operated by ths Department ol Paramadlcel 
Sciences on hw cites - The London Hospital. Whitechapel, snd The 
Green, Strafford. London E1&. informal visits will bo arranged on request. 
Telephone Miss J. M. Ptercy on 01-201 6454 ext 27. 

Salary Seals: £8 I 49Q-£14,667 Induslvs of London Allowance. 

For further details and an application form please contact lira Personnel 
Office, PSwft East London Potyteohnlc. TetebteisOI-iBO 2773. Quofliig 
reference (3AB4). Closing dais for receipt of application forms. 6Qi July 
19&4 

These paste have become avatlabfe from September, 1884 due lo funding 
provided by Haringey Health Authority. (14809) 




Middlesex Polytechnic 
London 

LECTURER IN 
TECHNICAL 
ILLUSTRATION 


HlustrstoiVdasI 


Toahnical Illustration on t)ia 
- - n fiA Hqnoura In 
r-VMT 

Camprahanalve axparlanca 
in tha iua of re Is tod drayvfnii 
tactinploales In required, 
taociher with a nigh standard 
of work. In technical Illustra- 
tion rainted to industry .and 
publishing, teaching 

axpartanca, and appropriate 
<yu*l if lea Kona. 

Damonatrable research 
ability, goad academic 
aualliicatiana artd dagraa 
toadhlnq axparlanca vnlr bo 
raquirad for appointment at 
PL level. 

Write quoting ref A444C 
for further datolla arid an 
applicstihn form, _ pasting 
Qrat-elaaq . to: - Personnel 

affiii, -'MrsEb, I sir 

London N14 DPN. Closing 
dpta Juno IB. HS 


North East 

London 

Polytechnic 


Leicester Polytechnic ^ 
School of Mathematics, 
Computing and Statistics 

LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

(Post No. 193) 

. Applications sra Invited for. 
tha above permanent full « 
t to. be tanjLble rrom 

ror 1 984 . Tna locturar 

3 a a iron® teaching 
til research Interest 
— biomedical statistics, tome 
aerfos . anal rail and Die 
application or stoeft 
ceases. The locturar 
iblo to teach over ax 
| if couraea inplud.uu - oou, 
Hons) Mat ft Bins tics and HMD 
I the me tics, StoUstlce and 
mpuitng. 

Candidates Should be grad 
ustes prererably with appro 

B rlete postgraduate qualflca 
one end active Interests In 
Search and cc 
cporienca in 

uainasa will ba an advantage. 


Salxuy range i 
£13,443 pgr annum 


CT.ata - 


Application forms end fur* 
er deiella available rrara tha 

^(okfl.aS 

|4 g«Siff dntot. tfith Ju^a^ 









Polytechnics continued 


Polytechnic 
^ of Wa les 

DEPARTMEHr OF BUSJNES8 

■nd 

ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
in STATISTICS 

Arp ftcatauare Invited tof Uiaabovo 
port.wtitcti wS Involve tsacJilna on 
Oegrao. PnHeeekwial and B/TEC 

COUIMS. 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 

Lecturer II 
Sociology 

(Temporary) 
£5,649-£9,735 pa 

Applications arc invited for a 
temporary appointment fmro 1 st 
October IW4 10 30th June 1985 
to contribute to rhe teaching of 
Sociology component of the 
BA (Hons) Social Adminislra- 
tion degree course. 

The syllabuses are particularly 



( Salary :E7,215-ei3. 443 par annum 
, incftuAm 

(pnyawiud pending wUiBflBO from tat 

April 1R84J. 

Application forma and further 
particulars may be obtained from: 
The Personnel Office 
The Polytechnic of Wain 
PontyprMd CP37 1DL. 

Tel; (0443) 405133, Ext. 3021. 
Cloarng date: 

Thorn day, 2fal June 1634 «i 

Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 
School of Applied Social 
Science 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ref no. A30/B4 

are '"vlted fop 

■ »P«tal IntoMatl" S^P&Slr'l 

th? SSX ^. d Sender atudlesTTn 

Clifi school or Applied BdcIrI 

auaHfl.rt must be 


j-.^urnhomFE: L.1I: £7.B1S- 

£11. SB8 per annum, 
application forma please call 


■*«"Ped addressed rooiican 

Smith P L tll i Mra Rosomnry 

V5£: 

NEi a Asr*iU : S. l, i ,lB upon Tyne 

Ct raturnB^ 

2“« ln « the a pproprlate rofer- 

fio8nT» mh * p "*■ l ® IwT 


focused on the Social $ tincture of 
Modern Britain and candidates 
should have an interest In the 
application of Sociology to the 
field of Social Policy Studies. 
Application forma and Airther 
details available from (be Person, 
nef Officer, Brighton Polytechnic, 
Milhrai House, Maubecoomb, 
Brighton BN2 4AT. 

Cluing date: 19th June 1984. 

(14892) 

Preaton Polytechnic 
School of Organisation 
Studies 

Re -advert Isom a in 

the A £St C 2i:° nB " ra ,nv,lod fDr 

UI/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

S^a?3 b paffl75L,.‘° i13 ' 443 
r^S=SliS£ > ti.% l !8J|1(‘' 

School or Economica end Dual- 
neaa Studies 

Applies none are Invited for 


tt££5? por a ry 
lectureship in 

ECONOMICS 

b 0 ^ a f9B4. y °“ 1 ' fr0m 1 

Applicants should be able 

gS*MS. W485 

th Application rorn,s a **d fur* 

« far bath do urn 

tiffin 

number . aDPr ° Pr, “ ,e ror ®™"« 

22 jtSSbTwSf for ho,h poatai 

Polytechnic | a belno 
MW Lqnceshlra Poly. 

tjgjte r r °^& opternbBr 1B ^ 


' Continuing Education 







REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

AGENT 

for Further Education Unit 

Bristol 

Up to £16,656 

i ( Prof “slonsl Industrial and 

Cof^S 'da'Updalljig) Programme, the Furt hsr Education Unit 


•PRdjnhhant; \rnSmSm ir^SS^mSSW 

Saar 


For detailed Informs Hon widen 
application form, tp be return*! by •. ’ 1 
ring OI-S 2 S 0222 ' 
ext. 313B, Of writs to: The FEU/WCKUP 

0ff,c ®' 96om ®21,, 
Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, •: 
London SWl 7PH. ft Is hoped that : > , 
the auccssslui candidate will taka up' i ' 
post In September 1834.; ■- Ti- • 

iiiOACt ■ ... • it . , • '• 1 -: 



Colleges of Further Education 


f~L Strathclyde 

25S £ \ Department 

of Education 

Further Education 

AU rudlda lea s boo Id have relevant Industrial or commercial 
experience where appropriate. Teacher training would be an 
■dveniage bul training can be given on an In-service ha de . 


Strathclyde Regional Council - Department of Education 

(Re-advertisement) 

DESIGN AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

DepaSS I?™ lfMted ** ,he P ° 8 * “ Head 01 ,he Ebovo 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
BUILDING AND PRINTING 

toca,ed ln ■» city centre. The department's 
course coverage Is across a broad range ol visual communication 

rwi^ t 2L ^Vi 88 ,nleri0f Design, Photography, Graphic 
SSSVlSlS MBtl Con,munfcaUona - rte PoallsC^ada II; current 

S^Jss^tspaana^ 

Wi!2 her Paraculara and a form of apollca- 

EDWARD MILLER. Director of EducaUon 
(14903) 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Paddington College 

Paddington Green, London. 
Tel: 01-402 fiBBI 

Department of Biological 
Science 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

The person appointed will 

?n V Sni r# ’j on,lb "' , » For the 

coordination and oroanlaeUan 

SM V*. S3S 
srss*ttJ:BBaip 1 ir'ss: 

hVom ifiVri, 1 P 8r “®“1orly In e 

t } 1 *■' ■nG/bp a bio- 
technological context. Anpll- 

aiiiSriril?« d hftv ® relevant 
Sy®'iL , 5S) lo P«. ■ medical or 

.iSfWMSlffflSS 

oHuwanco. ,nnor London 

to Bb iUS 

MW, tto 5®?® 

anpllcatloru 23 June 1984. 
(unities e!npu!yer d (?05BS?Fr7 


Edge Hill College of 
Higher Education 
St. Helens Road, 
Ormakirk, Lancashire, 
L39 4QP 

AS ASSOCIATE 
COLLEGE OP THE 
UNIVERSITY OP 
LANCASTER 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN ART 
AND DESIGN 

H,i^ p ^i. I . c . at . Ian ST° Invited ror 
from Sap- 

d!I?ion r .WSJsSfirssHL i?A 3 


abaenca on mater- 

Sim&erSU" PBrmBnont 


The person appointed will 
n« Ji5S u I" 1 * 10 , to,,ch Art and 
“?A*9 n Appreciation Studies 
wlthm degree and diploma 
Applicants should 

Sriffisw"** ,n wr "ki 

H«. 0t i h Co[, tury und In cur- 
rard development In the visual 

Salary range £7.815 X 10 
increments to ci i.sas lliirii- 

Uon/nT b 12T ErluMUnn Condi- 
Uojih of Servlcn apply. 

LaiiL-aalilm County Council 

□n.ployer.° qUal ° PPUrllJ,,lty 

r«™ pl,1 9 r Phrtlculnre and 
JSrm» or applicuilan may be 

ftr^if'day June. I98e^ 



■' THE MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

READER IN MANAGEMENT 

stsft 1 tereissrs 


JwifSSBJB- u S*pfc«w«- fomv to be 


TUE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONS.ipb,^^ . ; : 

required as soon as possible 

P KJ„^gTURER 

Salary(under review): 

Principal Lecturer £12,51 9 - 
El 3,938 (bar)- £ 1 5,744 per annum, 

DiptomaCourass ' In Ihla^eld^Tte^nSitei 11 ** 
assist (he Hssd ol SchMl In nSSSf ** 
developing Hs work and particularly KftgS 1 

Well qualified candidates should have stonin™, 
Itt n o C n 8 b ° th ' n thfl lndu8b V and hlfift 

5 3ES. I ^r? h . and n.ja!.‘^. 

^atitute, Sheepen Road, Colcheater^EwSl 

S? 3 i 3LL nf TB,e P horiB 0208 570271 Ex 96) **** 
Closing Date: Monday, 261H June, 19M/ , (1 * 01J 




County Council! 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


national hsimm FCfl Hdcn nxumou 


f irL h riin?II te havlnfl 8nr ? ll0d il « Hrat siudents on a number* 
DOAtnr»ri fa e » P ro fl ramme « Autumn 1980, offers degree ^ 
Pnmnift?^ 8 r* prograiTimea In Science, Engineering, Business 
Computing, Communloatlona, Languages and Acoountlno * 
major new building development lor 2,000 student places Fn 

Science and Engineering la being planned P 

Applications are Invited for the following positions: 

Head of Electronic Engineering 
Head of Mechanical Engineering 
Head of Physical Sciences 

appofntee 8 Profa8Bor wl11 be awarded io an approve 

BhnMiw dl i?o tes l h0 , u,d 11 h® wetl qualified academically; they 
hnvfi d hnH V9 i 8 w ba ] a i n ! a . reaeQrch Inlereata and should six 
experlemie ndu8tr,al ' hualneaa, academic or research 

p« / iSn!!nl t i lo A/i? rms furthar details are available from Ihe 
nT B ?PBoin n°wi 0e A N ® , on , al ,nst| lute for Higher EducaUon, 
JjJlBsnevIn, Dublin 9. Closing date: 6 July 19 B 4 . 


Fhumberside colleg^o^Ughe^ducSioP 
tu „ SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
he College wlshoa to recruit poraons with appropriate 
qualifications and experionco to fill new poata fn the 
following aroas of speclallat study: 

REFRIGERATION/ 
n AIR CONDITIONING 

uptJorlunltles axial for teaching at degree and diploma 
levels. Consultancy and research is encouraged. 

Salary scales: 

Principal Lecturer £12,B19-£13,B38 (bar) 

„ , -£16.744 

Senior Lecturer £10 1 BB3-£12,B62fbirl : 

-f 13,443 

Lecturer II £7,21 6-£1 1,688 

Application forma and further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Personnel Office, Humberside 
S?»q8?of Higher Education, Cottlngham Road, Hull 
HUB 7RT.Tel:T0432) 446506. • . ■ • 

^^ChsingdetB tor receipt at applications !a 22nd June 19B4. . 


of Higher Education 


mom 


HIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.6.84 


Colleges of Higher Education 

^AUNGCOLLEGE of higher education 

jppjggjjoosflfa Invited from suitably qualified and experience persons forthe following posts: 

head of department in the school of law 

and SOCIAL SCIENCE (Grade V) (RB-advertisamBnt) 


tea? 1 " 0 and research. Candidates who have previously 
appBedwill be automatically reconsidered. p v 


®(jgnic!xtl d research and consultancy such that appBedwill be automatically n 

READER IN THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 
UnguaRB Teaching and Language Learning (Re-advertisement) 

bv+arH Brioukf have an outstanding personal record of addition, applicants should be 

S^puMcallon and/or consultancy. They will be co-ordinating the research anc 

SSjjfiiitie worklngeol major organisations strong team with a broad research bass'. 




gguftB) the funding of research or conaultanoy. In 

UVSLIN LAW (Re-advertisement) 
htaadimaWy on course preparing studentB for Bar 
ftSourfftetion and experience in practice as a 
'bettor is essential. 

(Jill personnel management 


no and 

ictMtyofa 


itoa medalist la required to develop teaching 
MwrennM In personnel management and behavioural 
toretsteDuriange of business studies courses end to 
lecbtonHgher BTEC end profeeelonat IPM courses. 
Tlx&jromJ candidate will be a graduate with further 

pofMduatsqimtincationsof a professional academic 

mkinbaraievant field. 

Llfll LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

The School offers BA{Hona) and a Poatgreduata 
npbnaln Lfbrary and Information Studies. Applicants 
mddhma Ihorough knowledge of library and 
Information wfvfca requirements and provision, entailing 
loini subject expertise In science and technology. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Thnarehro vacancies In the School of Economics and 


LI LAW 

required to teach law at undergraduate level. Applicants 
must have a legal qualification. An Interest In Company 
Law or Employment Law would be an advantage. 

Llf/SL INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
IN BUSINESS (Re-advertiBemBni) 

Candidates Bhould have recent knowledge and 
experience In a variety of areas of application. 

Lll MARKETING (Re- advertisement) 
Candidates should be graduates, preferably with a 
higher degree and/or Industrial experience, capable of 
contributing to research. 

LI EFL (Temporary) 

Applications are Invited lor thfe one-year appointment, 
tenablefrom 1 September 1SB4. The successful 
applicant will be Involved in teaching across the range of 
work of the EFL Division. 

Accounting. Both postB are tenablBfor one year from 1 
September 1BB4. 


1. COMPUTER AIDED INSTRUCTION (Re-advertlaament) 

towrton a protect that Involves the evaluation of degree In education and an Interest In computing. An 

wq^aoecflnBiruction In accounting education. accounting qualification Ib not required. 

Cartfdaks should have a good honours degree or higher 

L EAST EUROPE AN ECONOMIES 

5*5? 00 “Protect examining the significance lor thB Applicants win be academically qualified In oneol the 

tol Birnean economies ollhelr reintegration into world following: Economics; International Finance; International 

tHfeHdaandal relations. The project will be wHh Relations. A working knowledge of German will be a 

pefafor nference to the QDR, Hungary and Poland. major advantage. 


UUflEfe 

fcterttaiof Department: 
BAJfMtiflTB pa Inclusive. 
fladffiCtWOti- £16,731 pa Inclusive. 


S/Li Cl 1,670 to a possible maximum of 
£14,430 pa Ino. 

Lll £8,202 - £12,555 pa Inc. 

UEfl.836- £10,722 pa Ino. 

Research Assistant: £8,870 pa Ino. 


4fpodt an lanabts from f September 1984, or as soon as possible thereafter, unless otherwise slated 
Further dotelts from The Stalling Otflcer, Ealing CoHoge of Hlghor Education, 

St Mary's Road, London WS 6RF 

CLOSING DATE: 22 JUNE 1084. (14924) 

LONDON 


Sj 


Administration 


Programme Manager 1 

developing open tech learning courses 

b for THE OFFSHORE AND MARITIME INDUSTRIES 
t £15,000 Edinburgh 

Established in 1855, Leith Nautical College has earned a high reputation In many 
of the world for the quality of its maritime and offshore related courses. 

■ to future training requirements, Leith Nautical College l|as ageea, 

JP »» baeijng of the /Manpower Service Commission, to set up an open tech 

SSS»^3MSaS5« 


ess 

>w,uuu oiiu jdbjEk. 




British Accreditation 
Council for ^ 

Independent Further 
and Higher Education 

EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY 


The British Accreditation Council for Independent Further and 
Higher Education Is soaking suitable candidates for the post of 
Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary will report to the Board of 
BACIFHE and will have the responsibility of setting up and 
implementing the accreditation inspection procedures for the 
independent education sector ae required by the Board. 

The office of BACIFHE will be established at the Middlesex 
Polytechnic (Southgate site). 

Salary Negotiable. 

Applicants should have a sound background In educational 
administration and experience of public relations work. 

Further details can be obtained on written application to 
Mre. J. M. Clarke, c/oThe British Council. fRoom W4B3I 
10 Spring Gardens, London 8W1 A 2BN V 

The closing date for the receipt 
of completed applications 
Is Friday 29 June 19B4. 


PRINCIPAL ^ 

FINANCE OFFICER 

GRADE POI (PtsB-10) 

£11, 991-El 3,365 

(inclusive of London Allowance) 

The above position will become vacant In the 
autumn following some restructuring of the 
finance and personnel division . Duties will 
Include the full range of financial functions at 
Senior Management level in a higher education 
establishment and tha post will therefore require 
an experienced officer either (a) involved In 
educational administration directly or Indirectly 
or fbf Interested in entering this field. 

Applicants qualified in a relevant field 
(preferably Accounting or Financial 
administration) are Invited to write ln the first 
Instance for a Job Description to: 

. Assistant Registrar (Finance & Personnel) 
West London Institute of Higher Education 
Gordon House 

300 St. Margarets Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex TW1 1PT 
Tel: 01-891 0121 Ext. 202 

Closing date lor ncolpt of appffcaf tons 22nd June 1984. 

■ £4987) 


CAREERS 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Raaulrqd to oraanlaa the 
Career* infer mac (on Room 
■nd It* aterr, under the auper- 
vlslon or the Deputy Bead of 
Uie Careera Adviaory Service 
Duties to ineluda: cluillrinL 
and indexing vacancy Informa- 
tion; development or the f Ulna 
end orau referencing ayateme; 
arranging visits by recruftaro; 
organising Uie enquiry dealct 

nmnanlnn JUld dirCUIBtlll Q pU D- 

library experience 
and advantage. 

Salary an the scale £6 ,160— 
£7 , 1 SB p.a. 

. Application forma end fur- 
ther details, returnable by 


RIBA 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


The Royal institute, .ar 
British A ref 

a graduate Aiiminii trail vn 

Assistant ror Us Education 
and Professional Develop- 
ment Department. 


will provide ad ml 


work, which ranges rrom con 
tacts with schools to the eon 
Uniting professional develop 
mant of architects in pracdon, 
snd act as committee a a ere t ary 
from time to time. Toils la 

SaSChaaS 


Jliunei DUUMIUWfl essiisws— --- 

don and tha educallonsl work, 
of a proreBalonaflnstltute. 

At least three yaare' work- 
ing eippriinn Is essentia!. 

)K5 mi 43 on " “ e " l ° r,Blno 

Further details, sre nyoU- 



College 


Polytechnics cont 


MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF 
COMMUNITY* STUDIES 

□ inSBUKY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER II IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCES EDUCATION 13 
POSTS! 

Applications are invited 
From graduates with recant 
successful teaching esperl- 
enca to Join an active team 
Involved with proeervlce 
and Inaervlce courses for 
teachera. Primary school 
experience would be an 
advantage. 

Two pDili are available 
In SCIENCE (a background 
In physical science prefer- 
red! and one In 
MATHEMATICS. 

At least one of these 
posts will be a 1 yanr full 
time temporary appoint- 
ment. Enquiries from 
teachers wishing to consid- 
er secondment will be wel- 
comed. (Ref 08/3781. 

DEPARTMENT OF SO- 
CIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN SOCIAL 
STATISTICS/INFORMA- 
TION TGCHNOLOOY/RE- 
SEARCH METHODS 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to teach 
Social Statistics, Comput- 
ing and Research Methods 
at undergraduate level on 
courses In Socisl Science 
end Public Administration 
and to assist In the de- 
velopment of the use of 
computers on s variety of 
courses for the Deport- 
ment. 

A higher degree in an 
appropriate area together 
with relevant experience 
and/or publications would 
be an advantageous. (Ref 
CB/3801. 

Salary ; Scale CT.BIS - 
£ 11 , 56 6 .her annum. 

For nn application form 
end further particulars (re- 
turnable by 22nd June 
19B4I send a self addres- 
sed envoi opo (quoting the 
appropriate reference num- 
ber! to the Secretary, 
Manchester MIS SBH. 
(14117) 260026 


Colleges of 
Technology 

Shropshire Education 
Committee 
Slirowsbuiy College of 
Art & Technology 
London Road. 


Shrewsb 
(Tel: 0743 f 


jury 

61544) 


Applications are Invited for 
tha past of 

FASHION DESIGN 
VISITING PART-TIME 
LECTURER 

A professional Fashion 
Designer required during the 
Spring and Summer terms of 
* lademlcyaar 1084/89 to give 
a lively and creative Introduc 
lion to Fashion Design. Fash- 
ion Illustration and some 
pattern makin g to Foundation 
end Q A D/D A TEC students. 
The poet to compromise 216 

Of block teaching which 

Riianc be tailored to suit the 
successful candidate. 

For further details and 


appearance of thin advertise- 
ment. HS 


Shropshire Education 
Committee 
Shrewsbury College of 
Art and Technology 
London Hoad, - T ? 
Shrewsbury. 

(Tel: 0743 61644) 

are Invited for 


LMilL 




PLEASE MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying to advertisements 












Industry and Commerce 


SIEMENS 


Lecturer- Industrial Automation 

A unique opportunity to teach in a 
dynamic industrial setting. 

Industrial Automation is without question one of the most 
technology 3 ^' Pr ° C8SS oomputers and numericafcontrol 


systems knowledge in a variety of Industrial applications d 

^S ,d r° ,daformal qualification preferably at graduate 
level in electronic or control engineering combined with * 

mm 

SSea- 

■an^appNration'formto-- eWC ^ a,l8n0e ' P ' 9aSB phona ™ *>r 

Ep^Sb- 


Research 


% 


RESEARCH VISITS FOR 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

ssSSSSiaSSSS*- 

SFWsaaSSasS 

SaSSStt 

Ttw (ribslng d«te-for alppilostlons la is July lie* 


IE: SMC. 


tCONOftK 
'AMD SOCMT. 
RESEARCH , 
COUNCIL 




Paisley College 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications ora Invited for 
a Research Studentship lead- 

«■ s: 'SiSixinss! Tt-g? 

CIVIL ENGINEERING for 
three years from 1 nt October, 
liar date' prerornbly ' «n ear- 

Tho research, which la sup- 
ported by the SERC, will 
investigate hand In cement 
“■■S, compoeltes Including 
the advanced, high strength 
camenta, reinforced with bun- 
dles or fibres, Mlcrostruc 
turaa at cement- n bra Inror- 
‘“f* Will be also examined 
and an Intorest or experience 
in electron microscopy will ba 
an advantages. 

Applicants should possess 
or expect to obtain et heat an 
upper second class honours 
degree In an appropriate 
°* materln/a science. 

other "relev 0 s n t &£&£ ° F 

-pf«o r „ «srsr„a! 

able from the Secretary, 

P^sss t ssts. E a^. 

PAi%E Iloh str " Bt ' p “i"»oy. 

S?S! , ?i n oT S gf , - S87 1941 fin 


University College 
Cardiff 
Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 
and Energy Studies 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

ss'Mteaa 

SEEKS? In “TsSS 

■fiKW' on °rny etorSSSritibHt 

XM^S 8 rl8Sp5fira"„^ 
s u TO f r "i,.rf„i mgr 

Ponents, power lluldtce. 

S»i nr Applied Physics 
Applications to Dr J. Wattor! 

E== 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCA' n 0 yjs,nm.m^ | 

e Univfirsitv nf — 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Civil anH 
Structural Engineering d 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A good honours graduate in 
P« .?2e!? a » aomo U Vndua 1 

wo"rk X gn r, en C °feEllC QU fiSde t d 

!2*“ peh S ontrnct invoeUuat- 
■"H "on-destructive tost I no 
method*, for structural brick? 
worksud block work. Involves 
a large amount of experlnien- 
InL wo ^ k - bo * h ,n tlYn labors! 

?'* “natruistioii sites. 
Tenable for 1 year In the first 
SuitRMe 'LSS?,. 1 Auoust 198™; 


*■ i . “oimii from Mr n 
"nd bh Str^JST n Sa*..?I_S'Vli 


vitu 1 asr"%: 

JWJS* and addresses of two 
bould ba aeut l»y ao 

^ 1 wA> Quote ren r 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Department of Civil end 

Structur^Enjjnoertng 2nd 
A " E lmiloyS- PDDrtUnlt * 

LEA RESEARCH 
A8SISTANTSHIP 
(STRUCTURES) 

th^BRUEP'i 01 ? ftre Invited tor 

sSFSSlsH 

buildings?' llmbor fram * d 

“ pp 9 l n * m ®nt will be 

?ariSd at ?h5 B “ POBB *ble far e 
period or throe years only. 

. Ca ndidates must possess at 

joast an upper second class 
honours degree In civil fIm 

^^JS# 5 arS^*£ 

"SSvaTggWSe ^uc? 

easeful candidate wifi 
a3AA n forPh r n fll " t J r With the 

to Ute ^tssehin and '“"tribute 
DBMrtmen» hl rS Worlc OX «» 

. ho^we Jk . for up » Q «l* 

m enVsH* whlch includes pay. 
jpg uito u „ p n,?«f hours taaoK- 
por week, 

123 per annumi 


Librarian 


“■"oSy** 

DEPUTY UBRAHm 

-£f?8 a 9T, OB8 «'5lCl” 
experience is 2g»)'3 

teJSsrfEJ^ps 


^HegesofFui® 

Education cont 


Durham Comb 
Council 

New College Durian 

Principal: Leonard 0. 
. T ®"weher, Acad, Dip. Ed, 
(Lond.), BSc.(Eton.r. Si. 


~dss*L., 

SERC CASE t,0fia «» ^ hi 4 ( 



Wales 

Department of Physlca 

SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 

2a«H«» a S! , "ten5 t, y». project 

vot 
Ni 

’OS 


Faculty of Education 

„ TEMPORARY 

lecturer n in 

CURRICULUM 

STUDIE8 

Uoaulred for two un 
starting 1st September, lift 
or at soon oa poMibu Uh- 
!“*?£■ “Jeeturor ip comrlM 
to the teaching of CuntcXx 
Studies (with pardculirrtfe. 
ence to Innovatioii d 
Development! in the liS 
end. In-service BEd dwnu 
wltli additional eonUitmtln 
bb appropriate within a rue 
of In-8ervlca couraaa. 

UI 8alary Scale; ST.Jli- 
*■ 1 1 , 008 par annum Icunug 
under review). 

Further detallaand applb 
Uon forma, returnabla W » 
day, 29th June, 1984 nu*l< 
obtained from The FliaCQd 
Now College Durham, Free 
woiiuotu Moor Caahi 
Durham DHl 5EB on maftl 
or n stamped sBir-addr&jsi 
foolscap envelope. (IMH 


QUEENSUND institute of technology 
SCHOOL OF HEALTH SCIENCE 

Head, 

Nursing Studies 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Deportment of Me them e tics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

nt 
bj 


nrt?fl»!l en . a C0 J ur88 . 8 ' ,0 maintain alrong links with the nursing 
S.7S*: to adm loiBler the Department’s budgel, to overw 
»n^ES 0 ! r l lil[ n8 J3 l and ProfesalonaJ development of staff, andb 
represent die Department within the Institute. 

imnhP^? 116 ? °J Nurain 9 Studies has been response tor 
rSS SS !* 18 he flral College-based pre-registration and post- 
nursin 9 courses In Queensland. The prwwl 
n0 ? riy 200 s, udents, and numbers will increase, An 
w ihfr? < L and conj uilBed staff is currently Involved In planning 
Kjurws 0 r0dUCUon 0f bacca, ® ur ®al® degree and post-graduate 

I!l®,P 8p ! dmenl - I«aled In the School ol Health Setejca, 
31®. ,fu academ,c ^ fhree support staff membera. W 
beoome vacant on the retirement In July lS 84 otf the 
roundatfon Head of Department. Miss J, E. Godfrey, O.B.E. 
The OIT'Is a muhi.HieHniinop.. kuk., inatHuiinn will 






"Iveralty 


ara nsa'tn Science. Applied Science, 
Stupes' Enfllf1eerin 9- Built Environment. Lew, and Compute* 

2S UfJJvf 8 ^ 10 wh, ch the Institute is located, la the State 



Florida — r o »<« Ol oouuiBifi uaiiruimo — 

JIfJShS t ? rp .i tev6L ^l^rftertce In higher education teaching am 
administration would be an advanSge. 

Salary: SA43.068 p.a. (£1 stg - $A1 .56]. 

'amLSS^ 1 J® avallable ®Ith0r as a tenured position w as 
gjjract position. The Australian academic year siaris » 

February Wid ends In Novemljer. . ■■ 

01 efrvice end further information ion JJ: 
^^jjh|ent of Nursing Studies are avallable from the Pereonnw 

Contact end the nemee of Wg 
; rnch «t* Fareortnel Officer, JSS 
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Overseas continued 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
fin INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

£q Ua i Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 

SCHOOL OF NURSINQ 

Senior Nursing Positions 

-nw New South Wales Institute of Technology, an Institute of 
hioher education, undertakes teaching and research work In 
swan faculties with a total enrolment of Borne 9,000 students. 
Tha Institute provides a wide range of courses for those 
pnvjoslng to enter or already employed In professional work In 
frxfcHiry, commerce or government. 

At the invitation of government, the Council of the Institute has 
agreed to enter the field of nurse education and has established 
aSchool of Nursing which will be located adjacent to the Royal 
North Shore Hospital. The basic course offered by the School will 
be a three year full-time course, with provision for 1,509 hours 
dhfc&l experience, leading to the award of Diploma Association 
with a range of hospitals and community centres. Dr. Robin 
Parsons has accepted appointment as Head of School. 

Principal Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer 

The appointee will be responsible to the Head of School for day 
to day co-ordination and Implementation of the Diploma of 
Applied Science (Nursing) and for academic duties associated 
with the longer term development of the School. 

The appointee will be required to have general nursing 
regialratlon, appropriate tertiary qualifications, Including high 
degree, professional experience including experience in 
aiknlnlstratlon and the conduct of nursing education 
programmes. 

Ths appointment may be made to either Principal or Senior level, 
subject to qualifications 1 and experience of the successful 


In reply please quote reference no. 84/107. 

Senior Lecturer 

The appointee will be required to assist the Principal Lecturer/ 
8enlor Lecturer in Implementation of the diploma course, be 
responsible for co-ordination of community based study 
components of the curriculum and have academic duties 
associated with longer term development of the School. 

The successful applicant will be required to havB general nursing 
registration, appropriate tertiary qualifications including higher 
degree, professional experience and experience in community 
nuratnfl'and nursing education. 

In reply please quote reference no. 84/108. 

Conditions of appointment 

Fares and a contribution towards removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A housing loan scheme is 
also available with consent of council, academic staff are 
permitted to undertake limited consulting work. 

Applications should include full details of academia and 
professional background. The names and addresses of 
three referees, from whom confidential reports may be 
obtained, should bo Included. 

Details of conditions of employment and further Information 
regarding these positions can be obtained from Official 
Secretary, NSW Government Office, 66 Strand, London WX2N 
5LZ, (14910) 


REMINDER 


Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 


THES 


should arrive 
not later than 
10 a.rn. Monday 
• fireceeding 
'publication 


The Ohio State 
University 
POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MECHANICS/ 
metallurgy 

The Department of Metal 
I ura lea I EnBlnaerlng has 
Immediate opening £or 
postdoctoral raaaaroh <>■««■ 
ate In tha area or mechanics 
and mechanical mate urav. 

The Ideal cHndldBtewillpDJ*- 

g Interest in 
da, with por- 
on flnlta-ala- 
IFBM), and a 


ita. 

rpgram to study the mec 

lloi 
tral 



Examiners 




ea&s 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
L>U INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ri-J SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
ili Equal Employment Opportunity 
yS/P to fnatftifte Policy. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

SALARY $A53,419 p.a. 

(subject to indexation) 

The New South Wales Institute o! Technology Is a 
corporate Institution of higher education established In 
1965, whose object is to provide a range ol studies and 
research opportunities lor those wishing to enter or 
advance in professional work. ThB governing body ol the 
Institute Is the Council which is comprised of members 
nominated by IhB Minister, members elected by stalf and 
.> students ana ex oiticio members. The President is the 
chief executive otllcei ol the Institute. | 

The leaching and research work ot the Institute Is carried 
on In seven Faculties namely. Architecture and Building, 
Business. Engineering, Humanities and Social Sciences, 
Law, Mathematical and Computing Sciences and Sci- 
ence. In 1984 some 9000 students were engaged in 
studies leading to admission to Bachelor's and Master^ 
degrees and the award ol Graduate Diplomas. 

The Council now Invites applications for appointment to 
the position of Vice-President ol the Institute. The Vice- 
President will be responsible (or a number of areas, 
including that of academic planning. Additionally, the 
Incumbent will assist the Prasidant in the administration 
and general development of the Institute and will depu- 
tise ter the President in the latterfc absence. 

It is anticipated that applicants will possess high aca- 
demic qualifications and will demonstrate experience In 
tertiary educational administration at an appropriate 
level. A close appreciation of the needs and trends of 
modern Industry and commerce would be expected. 

In reply please quote reference No. 84/0B7 

FACULTY OF LAW 

ASSOCIATE 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 

The Institute* Faculty commenced teaching In 1977. 
The Faculty consists of one school, the School ol Law, 
and offers an undergraduate leading to the degree ot 
Bachelor ol Law. The course provides opportunities for 
part-time study ter thosB wishing to obtain a professional 
qualification in the field of Laws. The course is struc- 
tured to ensure that graduates will satisfy the basic 
academic requirements of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales for admission as a solicitor or barrister. 
Applicants should possess a higher degree In Law and 
have extensive teaching and administrative experience in 
a Faculty ol Law In either a university or college of 
advanced education, preferably In Australia. It Is desira- 
ble hut not necessary that the candidate be admitted to 
practice as a barrister and/or solicitor In Austialia. 

In reply please quote reference No. 84/109 

SCHOOL OF 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURERS 

(fle-atfvert/ssd) 

SALARY $A24,353-$31, 994 

The School of Electrical Engineering offers a 6-year 
Bachelors Degree course with a substantial Integrated 
Industrial experience component, and a Masters Degree 
by Thesis; and participates In programs leading to the 
Graduate Diploma In Engineering. A Bachelors Degraeln 
Computer Engineering Is planned tor Introduction i shorty 
Total student enrolment Is presently about 800. The 
School is located in a major building completed about 
six years ago, In metropolitan Sydney, and is equipped 
with a wide range of teaching laboratories and support 
facilities. A VAX 11/750 computer system was Installed 
In the Faculty In 1983 and further upgrade of computing 
faculties Is expected in 1985. Staff are act ve In applied 
research and development and In continuing education 
for practising engineers, and the School maintains ex- 
tensive contacts with industry. 

For appointment as Lecturer, applicants ire sought . with 
doctoral qualifications and a commitment to Industry- 
raiaied research and to excellence In teaching. Profess- 
ional experience In industry Is highly desirable. 

The fields of interest within the School Include, but are 


The fields ot interest wnnin me acnuui inwuuo, wh» 
not confined to, Communications (Systems andTechirolo- 
gles). Computer Applications EngTnaerlno (e.Q. VLSI, 
Robotics. Process Control, Telematics!, Digital a nd Lln- 
ear Electronics, Power Electronics. Control, Electrical 


Computer 


ear cwwruuira, runm uuuiiu.i.w-. ::.r 

Machines, and Power Systems. White the prasmt posl- 
llons are no! restricted to aiy one ot these Helds, 
applicants with relevant experience In Computer Apph- 
rattens Engineering, or communication may be pre- 
ferred. 

In reply please quote reference No 84/099 . 

The President of the Institute will totald mjtondurlno 
the second week of July 1984 for selected Interviews. 
The closing dote for all applications will be 20th July, 
1984. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
Fares and a contribution toward removal expanses are 
nrovlded for overseas appolnteM. A. Housing Loan 
scheme is also available. With consent of Jkuncti, 
academic staff ara permitted to undertake limited con- 
sulting work. , ' . . 

Applications should Include full details Ofara^mlcand 
orofesslonal background. The names and addresses ol 
8iree referees, front whom confidential reports may ba 
obtained, should be Included. ; ; 

Oifislil Secretary 
N.S.W. flowmmont Oflfca 

. ir. .... • ■ . * UNmvffi «!><.> * \ ' • . 


Technical Colleges 


Coiste G'airmoidiittohpis Chontfie na h-larmhi 

COUNTY WESTMEATH 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE ; 


Applications are invited for tha following permanent wholetime 
pensionable posts: — 

LECTURER I: 

Mathematics 
Toxicology 
Catering Management 
Geo-Technical Engineering 
Polymer Engineering 

SALARY SCALE: IR£12,142-£17,095 

Qualifications and Conditions of Service In accordance with 
Memo V.7. of the Department of Education. The number of 
Increments which may be awarded for pervious suitable 
experience le normally a maximum of five. 

Application forme and particulars of the posts are available 
from the Principal, Regional Technical College, Dublin Road, 
Athlona, with whom completed applications should be lodged 
not later than 6.00p.m. on Monday, 18th June, 1984. 


S. O'Lochlainn, C.E.O. 

Office of Committee, 

Bridge House, Bellevue Hoad, Mullingar 


V 


Colleges of Art 


Winchester School of Art 

A. college of the Hampshire Consortium for Art, 
Design & Architecture 

Applications are Invited for the posts of: 

Tutor Librarian 

Salary Scale LII (£7, 215411, 568) 

Visiting Fellow in 

Printmaking and 

Visiting Fellow in 
Painting 

both Salary Scale 0.5 LII (£3^7.5-£5,784) 
(Increase In salary scales likely) 

For further details and application forms, please write 
to The Registrar, Winchester School of Art, Park 
Avenue, Winchester, Hampshire, S023 8DL, indicating 
the post interested In and enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope. Closing date for completed applications Is 
20th June 1984. 1149201 


Miscellaneous 


Disabled Living 
Foundation 

PART-TIME 
ASSISTANT MUSIC 
ADVISER 

Tha Diaablad Living Foun- 
daUpn la leaking a part- time 
Assistant Mualc Advisor to 
lialp with th® running orita 
Music Advisory Barvloo. Thla 
paat la for aamaona wishing to 
work not mar a than 31 houra 
per waek. and will ba for two 
years in tha firat Instance. 

Tha successful candidate 
111 ha vs a relevant profes- 
sional aual If I eat Ion J wltli 

ax parties and knowladga in 
. varloua aspects of music with 
those who are disabled, an 
ability to get on with People 
from many different wnlfca of 
life and a wide, open-minded 
arid flexible r»V— — * i« «««. 
developments 

ary Will be according to 
and C4/ 

rently, £G i — . 


V^AgtiH n&'pi-t? ri? 

Far further Information 
end an application form, 
pleqae write or. telephone The 
General Secretary. Dwtoled 


Music Students HosteL 
Trust limited 
. Henry Wood House 
Hostel 

ASSISTANT TO 
WARDEN 

raptured September 
for this hostel aituate 
Camberwell, London, 
for SO music students from the 
four London conservatolree. 


Duties nr» part-time term 
only (26 weeks mninllr) 

comprise an- cell duty In 

the evenings and et week- 
ends. Postholdsr required to 
Uva In with free acconnnoda- 

y on provided. Salary around 
2,000 p.a. 

Write giving curriculum ' 
vitae to Director of Admln- 

S oration (Mr O. Derbyshire) 
utldnoll School of Muaio em. 

gS5ftW BtrMt * 
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